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A  **Knot’HoU*‘  ilub  in  session  —  uatthing  eonstrmtion  work. 
The  hote  dose  to  the  sidewalk  is  for  dogs! 


Because  The  Chicago  Daily  News  serves,  and  serves 

well,  the  age-old  demand  for  news,  this  newspaper  is  a 

tremendously  powerful  medium  for  advertisers  —  takes  their 

sales  messages  into  the  homes  of  metropolitan  Chicago*s  Able-to-Buy  families, 


messages  taken  into  the  homes  in  the  same  publica¬ 
tion  that  brings  the  latest  news  developments  are 
sales  messages  delivered  in  the  best  possible  way. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  being  an  accurate,  complete,  clean 
newspaper.  It  maintains  a  far-flung  foreign  news 
service,  a  large  local  staff.  Its  features  are  whole¬ 
some.  Its  advertising  standards  are  high. 

In  short,  this  newspaper  does  a  thorough  job  of 
satisfying  its  readers’  curiosities.  It  does  it,  indeed, 
with  distinction  ...  a  distinction  that  is  a  definite, 
plus-value  to  advertisers. 


News  always  has  been  sought . . .  always  has  had 
value.  Since  time  immemorial  couriers,  agents 
and  reporters  have  been  sent  to  the  ends  of  the 

_ _ ,  earth  and  into  space  in 

quest  of  news. 

Because  people  like 
to  see  things  “in  black 
and  white,”  want  to 
look  at  the  facts  “in 
print,”  newspapers  are 
vital,  productive  adver¬ 
tising  mediums.  Sales 


HIT  HOME  FOR 
PROFIT 


The  Chicago  Daily 
News  Home  Coverage 
of  Able-to-Buy  families 
penetrates  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  sub¬ 
urbs  . . .  the  circulation 
exactly  parallels  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Well 
in  excess  of  1,000,000 
persons  among  more 
than  440,000  families 
regularly  read  this 
newspaper. 


Chicago's  HOME  Newspaper  •  With  the  most  valuable  circulation  in  the  city 
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Here’s  a  little  lesson  in  praaical  Economics. 

We  call  it  the  "soap  bubble"  test. 

You  blow  gently  into  the  pipe-stem  (any 
child  can  do  it)  . . .  and  out  comes  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  brilliantly-hued  bubble. 

And  then  a  gust  of  air  hits  it  .  .  .  and  it’s 
gone! 

And  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
Economics? 


A  great  deal.  Blowing  bubbles  is  fine  for 
children  but  a  costly  habit  for  business  men. 
That’s  why  great  organizations  prefer  to  be 
a  little  short  on  glowing  promises  . . .  and  a 
little  long  on  delivering  the  goods. 

We  take  keen  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  leadership  has  been  won  in  a  field 
where  Integrity  is  indispensable  . . .  where 
promises  must  be  kept . . .  where  confidence 
must  be  maintained  . . .  where  clients  must 
be  proteaed. 

That’s  the  only  way  we  like  to  work. 

It’s  an  old  Publishers  Service  custom. 


Copyritht  J939,  Publishrrs  Service  Company,  Int, 


BUBBLES . . . 

They  Took  Vretty 
Tut  They  T>ont  Tast! 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC 

75  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

.  A  CLIENTELE  THAI  INCLUDES  AMERICA’S  FINEST  NEWSPAPERS'’  , 


REF.  STACK'  f 


OVER  1938 


To  get  the  most  out  of  the  boom,  cover  the 
whole  market — possible  in  Pittsburgh  ONLY 
by  including  the  Sun-Telegraph!  Your  retail 
outlets  know  this — and  use  this  newspaper  ex¬ 
tensively.  Back  up  their  judgment — and  build 


*Bur€au  o/  Ansfncjis  Researeht  Untv,  of  Pittahurgh,  llt^  VOlir  VollItTl^ 
Week  Ending  November  4-  19S9  vuiuiiic. 


It*s  not  too  late  to  cash  in  on  the  current  holi- 
(»^*AKE  ADVANTAGE  of  the  flexibility  of  news-  day  potential — the  biggest  in  Pittsburgh  since 
paper  advertising,  that  enables  an  overnight  1929!  Rush  us  your  copy — then  watch  us  prove 

change  in  schedules,  to  meet  just  such  a  situa-  why  the  Sun-Telegraph  has  always  been — and 

tion,  as  this  Pittsburgh  boom!  will  always  be  .  .  . 

A  Partner  In  The  Progress  Of  Pittsburgh's  Greatest  Stores 

PittsMirgh  Sun-Telegraph 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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NAZI  PLANES  BOMB 


SiTLAND  ISLANDS 


Damage  It  Little  More  Than 
I  Broken  Windows  and  Huge 
Craters,  London  Reports  > 


AVIATOR  CLAIMS  A  U-BOAT 


Briton  Says  He  Sank  It  Off  the 
Coast — German  Raiders  Visit 
Paris  Area  Twice  in  Day 


By  RAYMOND  DANIELL 


LONDON.  Nov.  12— Bomb*  were 
dropped  from  Germwn  pUnee  todwy 
among  the  cottages  of  humble 
crofters  In  the  Shetland  Islands. 
Britain's  northernmost  possession 
I  in  Europe.  The  Air  Ministry  also  ' 
anooimeed  a  brush  between  British  ' 
fighter  craft  and  a  Nasi  recon*  I 
!  noitering  plane  off  the  east  coast 
and  said  another  British  plane  had 
rained  bombe  upon  an  enemy  sub¬ 
marine  off  the  coast  and  believed 
the  attack  to  have  been  effective, 
j  There  were  two  attacks  on  the 
Shetlsmds,  which  have  received 
much  attention  from  the  Oerman 
air  force  recently.  Four  German 
lanes  took  part  In  the  attacks 
le  of  the  bombs  they  released 
into  the  sea  while  others  struck 
id— the  first  to  strike  British  soil 
the  war  began. 

“^rding  to  the  British  official 
Terslon,  no  ships  were  hit.  The 
bombs  that  struck  land  blasted 
holes  eia  feet  deep,  shattering  win¬ 
dows  in  several  crofters'  houses. 
One  bomb  hit  near  an  uninhabited 
dwelling,  damaging  it  somewhat.  , 
Tew  Islands  Inhabited  ' 
The  Sbetlanda.  which  arc  600 
miles  from  Germany,  consist  of  an  , 
archipelago  of  more  than  100  te* 
landa  and  lelets  about  ecventy-ftve ' 
milee  northeaat  of  the  Orkneye. ' 
where  Scepa  Flow,  fortified  Brltieh 
anchorage,  la  aituated.  The  Shet¬ 
land!  are  waehed  by  the  Atlantic 
on  the  weet  and  by  the  North  Sea 
on  the  east.  Only  twenty-four  of 
the  lelands  ere  Inhabited.  Hie  pop- ' 
ulatlMi  ot  eeme  of  them  coasts 
eolely  ef  a  few  ehepherds  and  light- 
bouae  keapara  j 

l^kst  Fiiday  a  Relnkel  bomber  { 
Sew  over  t^  lalsaie  on 
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The  hew  YORK  times  receives  each  day  tw  ice  the  number 
of  words  that  it  publishes  the  next  morning.  Much 
of  it  is  repetitious.  The  news  that  is  printed  is 
printed  as  received.  Sources  are  alw  ays  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.  Date  lines  show  alwavs  where  and  when  a 
story  w  as  written.  Thus  readers  are  able  to  evaluate 
the  news.  *  *  *  It  is  this  kind  of  editing,  requiring 
sure  know  ledge,  longexpcrienceand  firm  discipline, 
that  makes  The  New  York  Times  "must"  reading 
for  those  w  ho  w  ant  to  think  for  themselves. 


Sije  NeYtt  l|®rk  SimfiJ 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Dailies’  Circulations  Up  3.24 
Sunday  Editions  Have  3.6  9^0 Rise 


Morning  and  Sunday  Papers  Show  Large 
Increases  According  to  Survey  of  Statements  to 
ABC  .  .  .  Gains  Recorded  Despite  Suspensions 


MWSPAPER  circulations  during  1939 
have  generally  shown  an  increase  of 
sore  than  3%,  according  to  a  cross- 
section  survey  of  publishers’  state - 
sents  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
oons  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
Sept.  30,  as  compared  with  the  same 
pe^  a  year  ago. 

Morning  and  Sunday  papers  show 
ie  largest  increase.  Morning  papers 
ead  with  a  gain  of  3.61%  and  Sunday 
papers  are  a  close  second  with  an  in- 
sase  of  3.60%.  Evening  papers,  which 
last  year  showed  the  largest  loss 
(U07c  as  compared  with  1937)  be- 
:ause  of  price  increases,  came  back 
with  a  2.88%  gain  this  year.  The  com¬ 
bined  morning  and  evening  totals  show 
a  gain  of  3.24%. 

War  news  undoubtedly  had  a  part 
a  the  circulation  gains  registered  by 
r.ewspapers,  but  war  headlines  did  not 
iominate  page  one  until  late  August. 
Consequently,  the  increases  cannot  be 
attributed  solely  to  American  reader 
aterest  in  the  European  war.  The 
suns  reflect  the  comparatively  high 
levels  that  newspaper  circulation  has 
anained  since  1933,  when  all  three 
tlassifications  hit  bottom  with  an  ave- 
tage  loss  of  approximately  10%  as 
-tmpared  with  1929. 

The  survey  covers  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  including  95  morning 
papers,  136  evening  papers  and  128 
Sunday  editions.  Four  cities  included 
n  last  year’s  study  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  this  year  because  suspensions 
or  mergers  of  newspapers  in  those 
“ties  resulted  in  split  statements. 
Newspapers  comprising  the  cross- 
section  survey  include  both  metro- 


95  Morning  Papers . 

130  Evening  Papers . 

Morning-Evening  Total .  . 
128  Sunday  Papers . 


Aggregate 
Circulation 
Sept.  30.  1939 
10,344,755 
10,852,120 
21,190,875 
20,888,741 


Aggregate 
Circulation 
Sept.  30,  1938 
9,984,054 
10,547,452 
20,531,500 
20,101,378 


%  Increase 
Over 
1938 
3.01% 
2.88% 
3.24% 
3.00% 


politan  and  non-metropolitan  cities 
and  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
availability  of  their  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  at  ABC  headquarters  at  the 
time  Editor  &  Publisher  made  the 
compilation.  Cities  and  papers  includ¬ 
ed  are  considered  typical  of  the  general 
trend  in  newspaper  circulation. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  compila¬ 
tion  represents  about  half  of  the  total 
week-day  circulation  in  the  U.S.  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation.  In  the  morning  field,  the  95 
papers  represent  a  total  of  10,344,755 
for  1939  as  compared  with  9,984,054  last 
year.  The  136  evening  papers  aggre¬ 
gate  a  total  circulation  of  10,852,120 
this  year  as  compared  with  10,547,452 
a  year  ago.  The  128  Sunday  papers 
comprise  a  total  of  20,888,741  for  1939 
as  contrasted  with  20,161,378  in  1938. 

In  general,  the  increases  made  by 
newspapers  in  all  three  classifleations 
are  indicative  of  the  continued  hold 
that  newspapers  have  on  the  reading 
public.  As  previously  indicated  circu¬ 
lations  last  year  showed  a  slight  drop 
in  the  morning  and  Sunday  fields, 
while  evening  papers  suffered  com¬ 
paratively  with  a  loss  of  4.50%  imder 
1937.  Basically,  however,  the  loss  in 


the  evening  field  was  due  to  the  retail 
price  rises  which  were  more  general 
among  evening  newspapers  than  in  the 
morning  and  Sunday  fields. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  news¬ 
paper  circulations  gained  in  1939  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  suspensions  and 
mergers  continued.  Thus,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  this  survey,  which  is  not 
all-inclusive,  that  newspapers  have 
regained  in  a  large  measure  the  loss 
in  circulation  volume  last  year.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  newspapers  will  equal  if 
not  surpass  the  all-time  high  of  1937 
when  circulation  totals  are  computed 
for  the  year. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  1939  and 
1938  figures  for  the  jjeriods  ended 
Sept.  30,  as  compiled  from  ABC 
records. 

HEADS  DEWEY  DRIVE 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick  Simms 
is  co-manager  with  J.  Russel  Sprague, 
of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  of  Thomas  E. 
Dewey’s  campaign  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President.  Mrs.  Simms 
is  president  and  publisher  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Consolidated  Newspapers,  Rock¬ 
ford.  Ill. — the  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic. 


Three  Fined  for 
Tar  and  Feathering 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  4.  —  In¬ 
structed  by  the  court  that  neither 
spoken  nor  written  words  are  justifi¬ 
cation  for  mob  assault,  a  Warrer.ton. 
Va.,  |ury  Nov.  30  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  three  socially  promi¬ 
nent  Virginians  charged  with  tar-and- 
feather  “punishment”  of  Count  Igor 
Cassini,  chit-chat  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

Fines  meted  out  by  Judge  J.  R.  H. 
Alexander  were;  Ian  Montgomery, 
$300;  Colin  Montgomery,  $150;  Alex¬ 
ander  Calvert,  $50. 

The  trial  drew  capacity  attendance 
to  the  historic  Fauquier  County  Court¬ 
house  where  the  three  men  went  on 
trial  for  an  action  which  was  admitted 
but  defended  on  the  ground,  stated 
by  counsel,  that  “these  men  have 
rendered  a  public  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Cassini  had  been  taken  from  a  War- 
renton  country  club  June  25,  driven 
into  the  country  and,  according  to  his 
story  on  the  witness  stand,  beaten, 
stripped  of  his  clothing,  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  threatened  with  emas¬ 
culation.  This,  it  was  admitted  by  one 
defendant,  was  the  penalty  for  items 
concerning  his  dancing  skill,  and  the 
disappointment  of  a  prominent  Vir¬ 
ginian  at  being  left  off  the  invitation 
list  for  the  British  Embassy  garden 
fete. 

There  was  no  note  of  penitence  in 
the  summations  by  defense  lawyers. 
Attorney  Walter  H.  Robertson  warned 
that  if  items  ridiculing  Fauquier 
County  persons  continue  to  appear 
“something  else  worse  will  happen  if 
somebody  goes  to  the  electric  chair  for 
it.” 

■ 

L.  B.  PALMER  TO  FLORIDA 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  former  general 
manager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  now  acting 
in  an  advisory  capacity  there,  left  this 
week  with  Mrs.  Palmer  from  New 
York  to  sjiend  the  winter  at  the  El¬ 
dorado,  Coooanut  Grove,  Fla.  Mr. 
Palmer’s  health  has  improved  con¬ 
siderably. 


1939  CIRCULATION  HGURES 


Period  Endinj;  Sept.  30,  1939 


(( 'oiiiiiileil  from  I’liltlWhers*  Stutemriits) 


•nwijham 

^-.tRe-Heral<l . 

Post . 

„utyTotal.V.'.!!! . 

motile 

Register,  I’ress- 
.  Register... 

uiyTola! .  . 


•  o9Hljy 

Caret  te . 
'JtyToUl . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1939 

fM)  (.E)  (S) 

ALABAMA 


^Annies 

&;^N’ews.;; 

‘obes 

ClyToiai;. . 


•*t  Smith 

5<>athwest  .\merican. 
i^.Rea>r»l.  South- 

»e«.Times  Record .  14,87<t 

. 

®anocrat .  . 

Caiettc .  57.141 

^7oui .  57.141 


CALIFORNIA 


Period  Ending  Sept. 


Sacramento 

Bee . 

Union . 

City  Total . 

San  Diego 

Sun* . 

I'nion.  Triliune . 

City  Total . 

San  Francisco 

Call- Bulletin . 

Chronicle . <. . . . 

Examiner . 

News . 

City  Total . 


*  San  Diego  Sun  suspende<l  N'ov.  25. 


Colorado  Springs 

Gazette.  Telegraph,  Gazette 

anil  T elegraph . 

City  Total . 

Denver 

Post . 

Rocky  Mt.  News . 

City  Total . 


Hartford 
Courant . . . . 

Times . 

City  Total. 


Wilmington 

News.  Joumal-Every  .  Eve¬ 
ning  . 

City  Total . 


COLORADO 


i  7,242  12.979 

:  7,242  12,979 

154.959  266,731 

>  .  42,796 

5  1.54,959  3CI9..527 

CONNECTICUT 


41,540  .  68,492 

.  66,249  . 

41,540  66,249  68,492 

DELAWARE 


{Continued  on  page  36) 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1938 

(M)  (El  tS) 


.  10.5.1.32  . 

266,660  217.;341  611,475 


39,327  1.55,367  316,805 


44,142  .  67.085 

.  64,852  . 

44,142  64,852  67,085 


13,368  42,212 

13,368  42,212 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 


Gortatowsky  a 
Veteran  in 
Hearst  Service 


Major  Logan  Has  Worked 
On  Seattle  Times. 

L.  A.  Examiner 


J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  whose  election 
to  the  general  managership  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  V.  Connolly,  resigned,  was 
announced  in  San  Francisco,  Dec.  1, 


manager,  holding  the  last  position  for 
three  years  until  he  resigned  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1938,  to  join  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  as  business  manager. 

As  vice-president  of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated,  Maj.  Logan  will  be  in  charge 
of  operations. 

“Los  Angeles,  being  headquarters 
for  Hearst  Consolidated,  Inc.,  will 
naturally  be  my  headquarters,”  he 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  Dec.  5,  “but  I 
expect  to  spend  very  little  time  here.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

December  12  —  Associated 
Business  Papers,  meeting.  Union 
League  Club,  Chicago. 

DeeemlH'r  15  —  Associated 
Business  Papers,  meeting.  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 


Special  Court  Upholds 
Conviction  of  Manton 


J.  D.  Gortatowsky  A.  F.  Loqan 


the 


has  been  an  active  member 
Hearst  service  for  22  years. 

Major  Archie  F.  Logan,  whose  elec¬ 
tion  as  vice-president  of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  also  was  announced  Dec.  1, 
has  worked  on  the  Seattle  Times,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Mr.  Gortatowsky  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1906  as  an  impaid  cub 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta 


Robert  M.  Mount  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the 
Examiner  succeeding  Major  A.  F. 
Logan.  For  the  last  year  Mount 
has  been  in  charge  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Examiner  and  Eve- 
Herald  and  Express  in  Los 


ning 


The  conviction  of  Martin  T.  Manton, 
former  senior  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  for  selling  ju¬ 
dicial  decisions  (E  &  P,  June  10,  1939, 
page  8),  was  upheld  in  New  York 
Dec.  4  by  an  Extraordinary  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  an  opinion  ap¬ 
proving  the  dictum  of  John  Marshall 
that  a  judge  must  be  controlled  by 
nothing  but  “God  and  his  conscience.” 

The  New  York  World  -  Telegram, 
which  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  Manton  to  justice  (E  &  P, 
Feb.  4,  1939,  page  3),  pointed  out  edi¬ 
torially  Dec.  5  that  inasmuch  as  two 
of  the  appeals  judges  were,  respec¬ 
tively,  a  present  and  a  former  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  further 
appeal  to  that  court  and  a  reversal  of 
the  conviction  seems  doubtful.  The 
extraordinary  appeals  court  termed 
the  jury’s  verdict  “unassailable.” 
Manton  was  sentenced  last  June  to 
pay  a  $10,000  fine  and  serve  two  years 
in  federal  prison. 

Manton’s  failure  in  the  appeal  case, 
the  World-Telegram  said,  “further 
justifies  the  investigation  started  last 
year  by  S.  Burton  Heath,  staff  writer, 
whose  disclosures  furnished  material 
not  only  for  the  prosecution  and  con¬ 
viction  of  Manton  but  also  for  the  re¬ 
cent  federal  disbarment  of  the  lawyer 
Louis  S.  Levy — another  conspicuous 
outgrowth  of  the  Manton  case.” 


Washington  Post  Ad 
Staff  Changes  Made 

Allan  C.  Whitehead,  who  has  been 
handling  food  advertising,  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  national  department  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  filling  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  recent  death  of 
S.  S.  Grogan,  automotive  editor  of  the 
Post  for  25  years,  it  was  announced 
last  week.  Whitehead  had  been  sales 
manager  of  the  Southern  Branch  of 
Willys-Overland  10  years  ago,  before 
entering  the  newspaper  business  with 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  where  at 
various  times  he  handled  automotive, 
food  and  department  store  ad  ac¬ 
counts. 

G.  Matthews  Baxter,  who  joined  the 
Post  from  the  Barron  Collier  Co.,  will 
succeed  Whitehead  on  the  national 
food  accounts,  it  was  also  announced. 
Baxter  was  on  the  food  classification 
for  four  years  with  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  previously  worked 
with  radio  station  WERE  and  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald. 

John  W.  Reiss  is  being  transferred 
from  the  retail  advertising  department 
of  the  Post  to  handle  the  national  ac¬ 
counts  relinquished  by  Baxter,  the 
annoimcement  also  said.  Reiss,  who 
has  been  with  the  Post  six  years  on  the 
classified  and  retail  sales  staff,  had 
previously  been  in  the  airline  industry. 


Boston  Transcripi 
Now  5  Cents, 

10  Cents  Saturdofs 

Price  Increase  Made 
Tuesday  ...  3  Cents 
Per  Copy  Deficit 


T( 


Angeles  end  prior  to  that  wet  soc> 
retary  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 


WINKWORTH  JOINS  PNPA 

David  J.  Winkworth  recently  joined 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  Harrisburg,  as  asso¬ 
ciate  manager.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Winkworth  to  the 

Says  S.  A.  Newspapers  industrial  Relations  Division. 


Constitution.  After  a  brief  time  on 
that  paper  he  returned  to  his  home 
city,  Albany,  Ga.,  where  he  became  a 
reporter  on  the  Albany  Herald,  and  a 
short  time  later  went  to  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  as  city  editor. 

In  1907  he  joined  the  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian  as  a  reporter.  Later  he  went  to 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  then 
returned  to  Atlanta  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Gortatowsky  was  called  to  New 
York  in  1917  to  join  the  staff  of  King 


Cover  the  Hemisphere 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  4 — ^Latin 
American  newspapers  do  a  better  job 
of  covering  the  Western  Hemisphere 
than  do  publications  in  the  United 
States,  the  Conference  on  Inter- 
American  Relations  in  the  Field  of 
Publications  and  Libraries  was  told 
Nov.  29. 

Many  of  the  larger  metropolitan 
dailies  in  South  America  devote  as 
much  space  to  international  news  as 
papers  in  the  United  States  give  over 
to  local  city  coverage,  said  Joshua 


Mr.  Winkworth  began  his  career  as 
circulation  and  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Michigan  Daily.  He  later  joined  the 
Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal  as  classified 
advertising  manager.  In  1936  Mr. 
Winkworth  became  associated  with 
the  Register  and  Star  Journal,  San¬ 
dusky,  O.,  and  more  recently  with  the 
Sandusky  Daily  News.  William  N. 
Hardy  is  PNPA  manager. 


CONTINUE  $50  PRICE 

R.  J.  Cullen,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  Wednesday 


Boston,  Dec.  4— Declaring  that 
torial  improvements  in  the  B 
Evening  Transcript  made  during  -.j 
past  six  months  have  increased 
lication  costs  to  the  extent  d 
present  deficit  of  about  three  c,  j 
per  copy,”  that  further  improvtrr 
will  be  made,  and  that  “we  rj 
produce  a  less  valuable  paper” 

“will  not  compromise  with  medioe 
Richard  N.  Johnson,  presidents 
Transcript,  informed  readers  S  a 
Dec.  2  and  Dec.  4  issues  that  bee 
ning  Tuesday  the  price  hence:;: 
would  be  five  cents  from  Mondaj 
Friday  and  ten  cents  on  Sati'irJ 
This  represents  a  news-stand  incri^ 
from  three  and  five  cents,  re.^: 
tively. 

Page  one  announcements  S 
price-rise  pointed  out  that  “the  e- 
tomary  price  of  many  papers  in  :d| 
this  country  and  Canada  has 
five  cents  for  some  years,  notabl; 
the  West  and  South.” 

Not  a  "Last  Reiert" 

Mr.  Johnson  told  Editor  &  Pusii-^i 
that  the  step  was  “not  taken  as  a 
resort”  although  the  public  state: 
interpolated  that  “no  business,  inbij 
ing  this  newspaper  can  be  operr 
indefinitely  at  a  loss.  The  point 
now  been  reached,  however,  wt; 
either  revenue  must  immediately 
increased  to  meet  all  expenses,  otbj 
company  is  forced  to  stop  pubLcit.^ 
and  go  out  of  business.” 

Word  of  impending  publicatk 
the  price-rise  bulletin  did  not  im 
some  of  the  editorial  workers  ^ 
a  few  hours  before  the  first  e(i::j 
went  to  press  Saturday, 
torial  executives  and  other 
ment  heads  had  conferred  with  Ptsfl 
dent  Johnson  on  the  matter  for 
two  months. 

A  petition  was  hurriedly 
Saturday  morning,  asking  that 
Johnson  delay  the  announcement, 
the  result  that  the  president 
several  other  executives  held  an 
promptu  “family”  meeting  in  the 
room  Saturday  morning.  E®? 
were  then  presented  the  views  b 
expressed  to  the  public  later  m 
day,  including  the  encouragi^ 
that  many  readers  had  endorse 
letters  to  the  editor,  the  imp^ 
ments  made  in  the  paper 


Features  Syndicate  and  through  the  Powers  of  Editors’  Press  Service,  Inc.  stated  that  International  is  extending  the  management  felt  justified  in^ 
_ _  u„..  _ News  of  the  United  States  is  increas-  its  present  $50  per  ton  newsprint  price  ine  a  higher  news-stand  price 


years  has  advanced  through  various 
executive  positions  to  become  one  of 
the  outstanding  personages  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

In  December,  1934,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Hearst  general  management  to 
become  assistant  to  Harry  M.  Bitner, 
general  manager.  When  Joseph  V. 
Connolly  was  elected  general  manager, 
July  8,  1938,  Mr.  Gortatowsky  re¬ 
mained  as  his  assistant  until  his  recent 
election.  Mr.  Gortatowsky  returns  to 
his  New  York  offices  Monday. 

Bom  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  Major  Logan 
moved  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  at  the  age 
of  8,  and  spent  his  early  years  there. 
In  1917  he  joined  the  army,  served 
overseas,  and  on  his  return  in  1919 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

From  there,  at  the  invitation  of  Col. 
C  B.  Blethen,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  he  joined  that  paper  in  April, 
1925.  His  first  position  was  chief  clerk 
in  the  editorial  department.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  to  building  superintendent, 
purchasing  agent,  production  man¬ 
ager,  business  manager,  and  general 


ing  in  volume,  the  speaker  said,  and 
he  attributed  this  circumstance  to  the 
fact  that  Latin  American  editors  are 
alert  to  the  significance  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  republic  to  the  North. 


present  $50  per 
until  June  30,  1940, 
previously  announced  that  its  1939 
standard  price  for  newsprint  would 
hold  good  throughout  the  first  three 
months  of  the  coming  year. 


newsprint  price  jng  a  higher  news-stand  pnee 
International  had  “Newscope”  and  other  features  a 
during  the  past  half-year. 
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Pittsfield.  Mass.,  Dec. 
rence  K.  Miller,  editor  of  the  "i 
shire  Evening  Eagle, 
appointment  of  George 
managing  editor  to  succeed  tw 
Dennis  J.  Haylon.  Mr. 
be  succeeded  by  Edward  ■ 
mick  as  county  editor. 
was  police  reporter.  Mr. 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Union  in  1922,  and  was 
editor  of  the  Eagle  in  lOS* 
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national  advertising 
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representatives  in  the  rW  "  , 
area  for  the  Woodyard  AssW^j, 
of  weekly  papers  throughout 
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Esso  Marketers  Using  News 
Technique  in  New  Ad  Smash 


Biggest  Campaign  in  Recent  Years,  in  650 
Papers,  Tied  to  Award  of  Medal  to  Its 
Scientists  and  Renaming  of  Gasolines 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


the  “FIRST  EDITIONS”  of  Esso  Marketers’  biggest  news¬ 
paper  advertising  smash  of  recent  years  rolled  off  the 
presses  of  nearly  650  publications  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  as 
the  four  eastern  oil  affiliates  again  applied  their  successful  tech¬ 
nique  of  telling  merchandising  NEWS  as  news  in  paid  news- 
M!)er  space. 

To  reach  between  11,000,000  and  12,-  the  news  in  the  news  columns.  We 
100.000  car  owners  with  the  spot  news  have  tied  up  our  newspaper  advertis- 
of  a  hi^  honor  awarded  to  the  Esso  ing  with  news  events  for  years  in 
aboratories  for  the  development  of  furtherance  of  this  policy.  Whenever 
super-fuels  and  the  well-timed  intro-  it  has  been  possible  to  tie  advertising 
iuction  of  “two  great  new  gasolines,”  in  with  the  news  of  the  day  Esso 
1^  and  Esso  Extra,  Esso  Marketers  Marketers  have  done  so. 

Punched  its  latest  advertising  effort  in  “Over  the  course  of  months  news- 
;ewspaper-styled  copy  in  dailies  and  papers  have  at  least  inferred  that  we 
weklies  in  18  states  and  the  District  have  questioned  the  value  of  newspa- 
of  Columbia.  pers  as  a  medium.  Our  feeling  is  that 

Sponsoring  the  drive  are  the  Stand-  newspapers  are  a  very  decided  factor 

in  the  marketing  of  products  such  as 
“  -  -  -  ours.  Newspapers  are  a  factor  today 

i  iMIGIil  [II6III W  -  “air'  “  ^ 

■  fill!!  MiNAI  iWARn 

mnU  liniiUlini  till nil U  as  a  medium  today  and  still  do  a  com- 

mi  lllllf  lIlFir IK  III  IIIISIII  kLulg'“rrp’ai?J  “all  and 

m  mini!  iniiii  iii  iini-iiui 

ever,  to  fit  the  use  of  the  medium  into 

I  “We  may  appear  to  be  negligent  in 
"  I  our  use  of  the  newspaper  medium  at 

..  Mc  •  •*  "  I  times,  but  that  isn’t  the  case  at  all. 

'  I  We  feel  that  when  you  use  newspapers 

--  I  you  should  have  a  real  story  to  tell. 

I  Unlesswehavesomerealnewstocon- 
« «« *"’  I  vey  to  the  public  we  can’t  afford  to  be 
f  — II  '.i  in  the  newspapers.  And  an  absence  of 
•***  news,  from  our  standpoint,  has  kept  us 

out  of  newspapers  for  some  time.” 

-  ’*'  *"  “”**  '**»'»'»  *’  '»» >5!?  «'«■'  The  news  event  on  which  Esso’s 

CLrt  j  t  c  .  .  latest  newspaper  campaign  is  based 

ti.  °  L^L*  *«nes  in  1000-  Ihe  presentation  of  a  plaque  sym- 

Mnun  *  Dec.  5  in  650  bolic  of  the  outstanding  chemical  en- 

Xrj.  j  ‘x’*"'  gineering  achievement  of  1939  to  the 

Pt'fuelj  IMor*»k  f  *“■  Standard  Oil  Development  Company, 

ir.  New  York  Mondrnight.  The  Esso 


research  group  is  the  first  company 
ever  to  be  thus  honored  outside  the 
chemical  industry. 

Frank  A.  Howard,  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Development  Company, 
accepted  the  plaque  on  behalf  of  the 
hundreds  of  engineers  and  chemists  in 
his  organization,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  technical  organizations  in  the 
world.  The  award  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Webster  N.  Jones,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neers  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  award,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Club. 

First  Ad  Features  Award 

The  award  was  for  the  large  scale 
production  of  super-fuels  and  also 
honored  Standard  Oil  Development 
Company  for  its  long  record  of  success 
in  developing  improved  motor  fuels 
and  synthetic  chemical  products  from 
petroleum. 

Within  a  few  hours  a  headlined  ad 
in  the  dailies  on  Esso  Marketers’  list 
made  the  most  of  this  achievement. 
On  Dec.  1  McCann -Erickson  released 
to  newspapers  the  first  two  ads  of  the 
series  and  papers  of  Dec.  5  carried 
Esso  copy  announcing  the  award.  No 
mention  was  made  in  the  initial  ad, 
however,  of  the  renaming  of  Esso’s 
fuels.  This  merchandising  news  was 
saved  for  the  next  “edition” — the  ad 
headlined  “Esso  Scientists  Honored  for 
Super-Fuels” — which  ran  two  days 
later.  The  third  and  fourth  advertise¬ 
ments,  now  in  preparation,  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wedne^ay,  Dec.  13,  and 
Thursday,  Dec.  14. 

There  are  three  lists  of  papers  in 
the  schedule  prepared  by  Mc-Cann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  which  has  handled  the 
Esso  account  since  1911.  Large  metro¬ 
politan  papers  are  on  the  A -schedule, 
and  also  medium  size  and  small  city 
papers.  The  large  proportion  of  the 
list  is  made  up  of  B-papers.  There  is 
a  relatively  small  list  of  small  town 


“<1  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
jb  aWiates  in  Esso  Marketers,  the 
Wonial  Beacon  Oil  Company,  the 
otandard  Oil  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
<*  Louisiana. 

Tbe  large  copy  used  this  week  fea- 
headline  types  and  has  a  distinc- 
news  flavor  in  telling  tersely  the 
^  Esso  news.  Two  other  “edi- 
^  are  scheduled  for  next  week, 

7*^8  a  total  of  four  ads  in  ten 
toys. 

copy  will  be  stepped  up  from 
^opening  ad  of  1,000  lines  to  1,750 
Dec  14  fourth  one  to  be  published 

Alert  for  Newt  Adi" — Donan 

^  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub- 
James  A.  Donan,  advertising 
ilk.4.  .  *  promotion  director  of  Esso 
^^eters,  defined  their  policy  with 
to  newspapers  and  outlined 
campaign  geared  in  news- 
icmpo. 

m  ^  company  is  always  alert  for 
opportunities,”  said 

iheir  l^OW  people  read  Left  to  right:  James  A.  Donan,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager,  Esso  Mar- 

jDy  uyifiiy  urid  will  read  keters;  E.  D.  Madden,  McCann-Erickson's  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  operation; 

ejjji  uierchandismg  news  we  have  J.  A.  Miller,  assistant  advertising  manager,  Esso  Marketers,  and  J.  L.  Deane,  account 

same  interest  that  they  read  executive,  McCann-Erickson,  in  conference  on  Esso's  latest  campaign  in  newspapers. 


Second  Esso  Marketers'  ad  Dec.  7  intro- 
ducint)  to  motorists  Esso,  formerly  Esso- 
lene,  at  regular  price,  and  Esso  Extra,  new 
premium  gasoline,  formerly  Esso.  This  copy 
is  1200  lines  and  will  be  followed  by  ads 
of  1500  lines  Dec.  13  and  1750  lines  Dec. 

14  in  large  dailies. 

and  weekly  papers  on  the  C -schedule. 

Size  of  copy  in  A-papers  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Dec.  5,  1,000  lines;  Dec.  7,  1,200 
lines;  Dec.  13, 1,500  lines;  Dec.  14, 1,750 
lines. 

B-papers  also  are  getting  large  ads, 
but  not  the  largest  size,  according  to 
E.  D.  Madden,  McCann-Erickson’s 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operations, 
and  J.  L.  Deane,  account  manager  for 
the  agency.  Some  of  the  “B”  ads  will 
run  as  large  as  1,200  lines  or  more,  it 
was  stated. 

The  third  and  fourth  “editions”  car¬ 
rying  Esso’s  story  are  expected  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  stepping  up  of  quality  in 
its  gasolines. 

Esso  Marketers’  copy  will  appear  in 
the  following  states,  which  are  served 
by  these  oil  affiliates; 

Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Company — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  West  Virginia.  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — Pennsylvania. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Louisiana 
— Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas. 

Besides  its  gasolines,  Ess»  Marketers 
distribute  Esso  lubricants  and  greases, 
Esso  Motor  Oil  and  the  Essomarine 
line  of  lubricants  and  greases. 

Reaffirms  Faith  in  Dailies 

Mr.  Donan.  interviewed  at  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson’s  new  offices  at  50 
Rockefeller  Center  just  before  copy 
orders  were  sent  out  Dec.  1,  described 
this  campaign  as  “a  reaffirmation  of 
faith  in  our  policy  of  using  newspapiers 
for  news.”  Present  during  the  inter¬ 
view  were  his  assistant,  J.  A.  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Deane. 

“We  will  be  guided  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,”  Mr.  Donan  commented 
when  questioned  concerning  future 
use  of  newspapers.  He  indicated  that 
more  than  the  four  ads  planned  at 
present  might  be  scheduled,  stating 
that  it  is  “very  likely”  that  the  current 
campaign  may  run  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  December  and  January. 
“What  we  will  do  depends  upon  an 
appraisal  of  existing  circumstances  at 
the  time,”  he  said. 

The  most  recent  news  event  with 
which  Esso  has  tied  up  its  products  in 
newspaper  advertising  was  the  roimd- 
the-world  flight  of  Howard  Hughes  in 
July,  1938.  Copy  in  1,200  lines  and 
950  lines,  released  in  a  list  of  eastern 
papers  less  than  a  half-hour  after 
Hughes  set  a  new  non-stop  New  York- 
Paris  flight  record  of  16  hours  and  28 
minutes,  congratulated  him  and  point¬ 
ed  out  that  his  plane  was  “fuel^  and 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Harold  Jacobs  Is 
New  Wage-Hour 
Administrator 

Succeeds  Andrews  Until 
Congress  Confirms 
Fleming  Appointment 

Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  5. — Pending 
passage  by  Congress  of  legislation 
which  will  permit  Senate  confirmation 
af  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Philip  B. 

Fleming,  Harold 
D.  Jacobs,  for 
almost  30  years 
a  reporter  and 
executive  of  the 
United  Press  and 
Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed 
administrator  of 
the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division, 
effective  as  of 
Dec.  1. 

He  was  appointed  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Secretary  Frances  Perkins  to 
succeed  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  resigned. 
Col.  Fleming,  New  Deal  “trouble¬ 
shooter”  is  slated  for  appointment  as 
permanent  administrator  but  cannot 
take  that  office  until  Congress  acts  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  active 
Army  officers  serving  in  civilian 
posts. 

From  Michigan 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  born  in  Paw  Paw, 
Mich.,  in  1890.  He  left  high  school  in 
his  senior  year  with  a  notation  on  his 
scholastic  record  “expelled  as  a  dis¬ 
turbing  influence,”  he  recalls.  His  oc¬ 
cupations  before  becoming  a  $7-a- 
week  reporter  for  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  included  farm¬ 
hand,  professional  baseball  player, 
soda  dispenser,  grocery  clerk,  bowling 
alley  pin  boy,  plumber’s  assistant,  ma¬ 
son’s  assistant,  and  sign  painter. 

In  the  United  Press  he  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  a  re-write  man  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  manager  of  the  Milwaukee,  Dal¬ 
las  and  Detroit  bureaus,  and  assistant 
manager  of  the  Chicago  bureau.  He 
next  went  to  New  York  City  as  cable 
editor  of  the  U.  P.  and  subsequently 
became  bureau  manager.  It  was 
through  his  World  War  writings  that 
Major  Whittlesey’s  corps  became  “The 
Lost  Battalion.” 

In  1921  he  was  transferred  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  The  following  year  he  was 
sent  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  establish 
the  Scripps-Howard  Baltimore  Post 
and  he  remained  there  as  its  editor 
for  seven  years.  He  then  transferred 
to  Pittsburgh  as  editor  of  the  Press. 

Left  S-H  in  1930 


ROOSEVELT  CARTOON  FOR  ROOSEVELT 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  ate  dinner  tonight  at 
the  National  Press  Club  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  cartoon  before  him  obviously 
designed  to  steer  his  post-prandial  re¬ 
marks  along  the  line  of  third  term — 
but  because  “reporters  are  never  pres¬ 
ent”  at  Club  annual  dinners,  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  never  know  whether  he 
reached  for  the  “bait.”  Drawn  by 
Walter  Karig,  Washington  corre¬ 


spondent  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  the  cartoon  depicted  a  Roose¬ 
velt-headed  Popeye  feeding  “January 
1941  spinach”  to  a  gagging  gentleman 
representing  “press.”  From  the  fun¬ 
nel  of  a  vessel  which  was  the  scene 
of  this  action — also  an  extended  Roose¬ 
velt  profile — fumes  spelled  out  “Third 
Term  Smoke  Screen.”  The  function 
was  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Press 
Club  membership,  with  350  attending. 


U.  S.  Census  Forms 
Distributed 
To  Publishers 

Seek  Separate  listing  of 
Subscription  and 
Advertising  Receipts 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  4 — Census 
forms  designed  to  make  possible  the 
first  complete  enumeration  of  news¬ 
papers — daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly, 
tri-weekly,  and  Sunday — ^have  been 
sent  into  the  field  and  soon  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  publishers. 

The  last  census  of  manufactures, 
taken  in  1937,  did  not  ask  for  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  receipts  from  subscriptions  and 
sales  and  receipts  from  advertising 
for  the  several  types  of  newspapers, 
but  only  for  a  total  figure  of  ^ese 
items  for  all  papers  combined.  The 
enumeration  about  to  be  taken  asks 
for  this  type  of  separation. 

This  marks  the  second  attempt  by 
the  federal  agency  to  obtain  a  clearer 
economic  picture.  In  1935  it  was 
sought  but  so  many  publishers  pro¬ 
tested  that  they  were  unable  to  supply 
this  information  no  tabulation  of  the 
data  was  attempted. 

Each  publisher  will  be  asked  to  indi- 


W.  R.  HEARST  REPLIES 


cate  on  the  appropriate  form,  the 
classification  of  his  newspapers  such 
as  daily,  morning  or  evening;  Sunday, 
weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  tri-weekly. 
Average  circulation  per  issue  is  to  be 
recorded,  as  are  receipts  from  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  from  advertising.  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  job  printing,  if  any,  are 
called  for  in  a  separate  schedule. 

The  following  printed  assurance  is 
given  publishers  in  the  form  schedules 
which  will  be  delivered  in  person  to 
publishers  by  census  enumerators: 

“Your  report  is  required  by  Act  of 
(Congress.  This  Act  also  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  the  Bureau  to  disclose  any 
facts,  including  names  or  identity 
from  your  census  reports.  Only  sworn 
census  employes  will  see  your  state¬ 
ments. 

“Data  collected  will  be  used 
solely  for  preparing  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  nation’s  popu¬ 
lation,  resources,  and  business  activi¬ 
ties.  Your  Census  Reports  Cannot  be 
Used  for  Purposes  of  Taxation,  Regu¬ 
lation,  or  Investigation.” 


C.  K.  BROWN  PROMOTED 

Charles  K.  Brown,  who  has  been  on 
the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  staff  for 
a  number  of  years,  has  been  promoted 
to  editor  effective  Nov.  29.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  R.  D.  Haislip,  now  editor 
emeritus. 


PRESIDENT 


In  1930,  Mr.  Jacobs  left  Scripps- 
Howard  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times.  In  1934  he  became  editor  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Morning 
Press  and  later  managing  editor  of 
the  combined  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press.  He  held  that  position  until 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  charge  of  information  for  the 
Wage-Hour  Division. 

With  his  advancement  to  the 
$10,000-a-year  post  of  Administrator, 
Bernard  R.  Mullady  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mullady  is  a  former  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  New  York  City  News 
Association,  and  also  has  worked  for 
International  News  Service.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  division  from  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  list  one  year  ago  with  the  Civil 
c-  vice  title  of  Supervisor  of  Press 
Relations. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  told  a  press  conference  Tuesday  that  criticisms 
and  accusations  against  the  Administration’s  foreign  policy  have  come  in 
large  part  from  the  Soviet  press,  a  portion  of  the  Nazi  press,  the  publicity  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and  the  Hearst  papers.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  responded  to  a  request  by  the  Associated  Press  with  the  following 
statement:  “The  Hearst  papers  are  never  quite  sure  that  they  can  support 
or  oppose  the  President’s  policies,  because  those  policies  change  so  much  on 
their  way  from  expression  to  execution.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  oppose 
Russian  Communism,  German  Naziism,  and  English  and  French  imperialism. 
We  suppKirt  American  liberty  and  democracy,  American  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech,  including  freedom  of  the  President  to  take  a  few 
fireside  shots  occasionally.” 

WESTINGHOUSE  TO  SPEND  MORE  IN  1940 

RCX3ER  H.  BOLIN,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager,  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company’s  merchandising  divisions,  told  dis¬ 
tributors  at  their  annual  convention  in  Mansfield,  O.,  Dec.  5,  that  the  national 
advertising  expenditure  in  newspapers  for  Westinghouse  refrigerators  would 
be  increased  by  45%  in  1940.  The  refrigerator  magazine  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  will  be  increased  50%,  he  announced,  and  the  appropriation  for  range, 
roaster  and  iron  ads  in  magazines  also  will  be  larger.  A  year-round  magazine 
advertising  schedule  on  washers  and  ironers  also  is  to  be  released  soon,  he  said. 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  is  the  agency. 


Post-Dispatch 
Issues  Record 
Roto  Section 


Pi 

Fc 


St.  Louis  Store's  14-Page 
Supplement  Was  in  Colors 
And  Monotone 


What  is  considered  by  the  St.  Louij 
Post-Dispatch  to  be  the  largest  roto- 
gravure  advertising  section  in  color 
and  monotone  ever  printed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  appeared  Dec.  3  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  for  the  Famous-Barr  Com¬ 
pany,  largest  department  store  in  S: 
Louis  and  leading  unit  in  the  May 
Department  Stores  group. 

■The  section  consisted  of  14  standard- 
size  pages  printed  in  four  colors,  Iw; 
colors  and  monotone.  According  to 
Media  Records  figures,  the  Post-Di^ 
patch  said,  this  size  and  type  of  sec¬ 
tion  has  never  been  equalled. 

Contained  25,935  Ad  Lints 
The  Post-Dispatch’s  statistical  d^ 
partment  reported  that  the  special 
issue  contained  25,935  ad  lines  or  92.6 
columns  on  a  black  and  white  bask 
While  all  departments  of  the  Fa- 
mous-Barr  store  were  not  represented 
in  the  section,  it  is  said  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  designed  to  cover  items  i: 
popular  price  ranges  to  appeal  to  the 
largest  number  of  potential  buyers. 

Morton  J.  May,  president  of  Fa¬ 
mous-Barr  Company,  said  the  unusual 
advertising  expenditure  was  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  substantial  increase  is 
consumer  purchasing  for  the  holidays 
as  a  result  of  a  general  improvement 
in  business  conditions. 

In  a  tribute  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  one  page  of  the  section  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  May 
originally  published  in  1927.  Over 
Mr.  May’s  signature,  it  said: 

A  Tribute  to  Newspaper  Adi 
“The  first  advertising  contract  of 
the  May  Stores  was  a  printing  order 
for  a  thousand  ‘dodgers.’  With  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  added,  those  hand-bills 
were  the  most  expensive  publicity  the 
company  ever  bought.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  sixty  years,  we  have  grow: 
to  realize  that  the  newspaper  readies 
farther  and  costs  less  than  any  me¬ 
dium. 

“Biggest  circulations  are  cheapest 
just  as  biggest  stores  can  deliver  4e 
most  value  for  'the  least.  These  daily 
ads  of  ours,  far  from  adding  to  ex¬ 
pense  of  operation,  measurably  re¬ 
duce  overhead  by  quickening  store 
traffic,  and  permit  us  to  use  clerics  and 
space  many  more  times  in  the  couise 
of  the  day,  than  if  folk  did  not  c^ 
here  with  definite  objectives  in  miia 
and  their  selections  mainly  decided 
in  advance. 

“Advertising  enables  us  to  move 
specific  stocks  within  fixed  time  limits 
make  prompt  disposal  of  surpluses  and 
broken  lines,  and  create  instant  mar¬ 
kets  for  new  goods,  which  womd 
otherwise  wait  on  deliberate  word- 
of-mouth  promotion.  We  coul®* 
sell  nearly  so  much  merchandise  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  printer’s  ink  and  there¬ 
fore  couldn’t  sell  nearly  so  cheaply 
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WARNOCK  PROMOTED  ^ 

W.  G.  Warnock,  Jr.,  city  editor  o- 
Fl.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  INems,  h|^ 
been  named  editor  succeeding  Amo 
Heidt,  who  recently  resigned  P® 
come  publisher  of  a  group  of 
in  Palm  Beach  County.  Mr.  Wamoa 
had  been  affiliated  w'ith  the  R-  H.  ^ 
Newspapers  of  Florida  for  more  tiw 
three  years  as  a  staff  writer^ 
Daytona  Beach  Sun-Record.  He 
named  Daily  News  city  editor 
August. 
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Press  Must  Be  Watchdog  of 
Foreign  Radio  Propaganda 
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Shortwave  Broadcasts  Hove  Saddled  American 
Newspapers  with  New  Duty  .  .  .  Editors'  Job  to 
Recognize,  Analyze  and  Attack  It 
By  B.  E.  LUCAS,  Chicago  Times 


B.  E.  LUCAS  looks  back  upon  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  of  20  years  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Born 
in  Germany,  he  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  In  1926,  and  is  now  an  American 
citiien.  For  four  years  Lucas  was 
reporter  and  associate  editor  with 
e  Chicago  paper,  and  until  the 
Anschluss  of  Austria  was  American 
special  correspondent  to  leading 
Viennese  newspapers.  Mr.  Lucas 
writes  a  daily  column  for  the  Times, 
"We're  Listening,"  which  is  syndi- 
ceted  and  which  is  based  on  his 
all-day  listening  to  foreign  short 
wave  broadcasts. 


THE  SHORTWAVE  broadcasts  have 
saddled  the  American  press  with  a 
new  and  not  very  light  duty.  Having 
mde  it  my  business  to  check  for¬ 
eign  radio  propaganda  since  January, 
1939.  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
our  newspapers  have  to  be — for  the 
duration  of  this  war  at  least — ^the 
watdidog  of  radio. 

To  consider  the  radio  merely  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  business  of  news  dis¬ 
pensation  is  no  longer  possible.  Long 
before  the  war  started  radio  had  be¬ 
come,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  force  laying 
foundations  for  the  molding  of  public 
-pinion.  The  government  shortwave 
tations  London-Daventry,  Paris- 
Mondial.  and  Berlin-Zeesen  are  the 
utspoken  proof  for  this. 

Only  Occasional  Scoop 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Walter  E.  Schnei¬ 
der  recently  demonstrated  (E.  &  P., 
^ov.  4,  page  5),  that  there  is  only  an 
^ccssional  scoop  to  be  expected  via 
diortwave.  One  of  these  was  Gier- 
s  declaration  of  unrestricted 
^bmarine  and  mine  warfare  which 
^t  the  wire  services  by  nearly  12 
“Ours,  and  incidentally  made  the  real 
®>plications  much  clearer  than  subse¬ 
quent  reports.  As  a  rule  the  news  re- 
via  foreign  government-con- 
tfoUed  short-wave  stations  soimd 
j  ®r  stale,  and  are  mostly  taken 
^  dispatches  already  on  the  cables. 
^  However,  with  the  so-called  “press 
•^Ws”  from  London,  Paris,  and 
wrlin— utterly  valueless  as  far  as 
are  concerned — the  task  for  a 
press  eternally  vigilant”  begins.  Be- 
J^use  m  these  “reviews”  much  more 
than  review  is  expressed.  Propa- 
^da  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole, 
P’^jP^ganda  lies  hidden  at  the  bot- 
sentence.  The  entire 
^®voted  to  reviewing  what  the 
neutral  countries 


large  cities  than  there  are  out  in  the 
country  where  evening  entertainment 
centers  around  the  house  anyway. 

Country  Listeners 

It  is  these  millions  of  Americans  on 
which  foreign  radio  propaganda  is  fo¬ 
cused.  They  form  the  nucleus  on  which 
foreign  propaganda  is  working  with 
all  its  might  to  mold  foundations  for 
coming  national  and  international 
events.  And  how  many  of  these  list¬ 
eners  conform  with  the  outpourings 
of  the  people  who  run  England,  France 
and  Germany,  also  Italy,  Spain  and 
Russia,  becomes  instantly  evident  if 
one  listens  to  the  letter  box  editors  of 
the  foreign  stations.  In  one  sitting — 
and  this  was  in  March,  1939 — a  Berlin 
editor  reeled  off  answers  to  letter 
writers  from  Chicago,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City,  Clar¬ 
ence,  la.,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  even  from 
Caiman  County,  Alabama. 

This  is  only  a  single  instance,  picked 
entirely  at  random.  Rome,  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  Moscow — all  invite  letters  and 
get  them.  Berlin  feels  so  good  about 
these  letters  that  they  are  weekly 
putting  a  fellow  at  the  mike  who 
addresses  “Harry  in  Iowa,”  speaks  a 
flawless  Midwestern  accent,  and  is 
hearty  enough  to  invite  “bouquets  or 
brickbats  regardless.” 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume 
that  American  shortwave  listeners  fall 
for  foreign  propaganda  100% .  But 
enough  of  it  takes  hold  to  account 
for  the  letter  writers,  and  enough  in¬ 
filtrates  even  sturdy  American  minds 
to  make  them  bewildered.  What  is 
the  truth  in  all  this?  What  are  the 
facts?  What  am  I — John  Doe  List¬ 
ener — to  believe?  A  hundred  ques¬ 
tions  cross  the  listener’s  mind  while 
he  jiggles  the  volume  control  to  keep 
tuned. 

Challenge  to  Editors 

There  is  a  challenge  for  any  editor 
in  the  country  to  spend  just  one  night 
with  a  shortwave  set,  and  listen  solely 
to  what  the  thing  says  in  English. 
From  personal  experience  I  dare  to 
predict  the  result.  In  the  end  after 
that  one  evening  of  experiment  he  will 
have  many  more  doubts  about  what 
is  going  on  in  Europe  than  he  had  at 
the  beginning.  Somehow  he  feels 
that  what  he  regarded  as  truth  has 
been  kicked  in  the  pants.  And  he  is  an 
informed  man!  He  is  not,  as  the  run- 
of-the-mill  listener,  dependent  on  col¬ 
umnists  or  radio  commentators  or  edi¬ 
torials.  He  writes  editorials  himself 
and  knows  how  to  evaluate  what  he 
has  heard. 

The  reason  for  this  confusion  after 
listening-in  is  the  unrelenting,  per- 


shot  there  are  unending  lectures  by 
lesser  stars. 

But  all  of  this  does  not  come  as  dry 
out  of  the  loud-speaker  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  here.  In  general  we  may  not 
think  much  of  European  culture.  The 
radio  propaganda  vultures  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  however, 
know  how  to  spiel  and  put  their  best 
foot  forward. 

Culture  Propaganda 

They  put  in  long  dashes  between 
their  frenzied  arguments — a  Beethoven 
symphony  by  the  best  musicians  they 
have;  a  playlet  from  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  Maurice  Chevalier  thi'own 
in,  to  boot;  a  first-rate  opera  per¬ 
formance  from  Berlin;  a  strip-tease 
act  of  a  couple  getting  slowly  drimk 
to  the  accompaniment  of  Viennese 
music;  London’s  musical  cavalcade 
perforce  celebrating  the  most  catch¬ 
ing  American  tunes  of  the  past,  but 
mostly  and  predominantly  first-rate 
musical  entertainment  attesting  to  the 
high  cultural  standard  of  the  country 
from  which  the  broadcast  comes. 

After  listening  to  the  Moonlight 
Sonata  played  in  topnotch  fashion,  or 
Franz  Schubert’s  “Unfinished”  the 
more  intelligent  the  listener  is,  the 
harder  he  has  to  swallow  to  bring 
himself  around  to  the  reality  that  this 
music  is  the  heritage  of  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  who  created  a  Gestapo  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Himmler’s  concentration  camps. 

It  is  exactly  at  this  point  where,  as 
I  see  it,  the  great  tradition  of  the 
American  press  as  watchdog  for  de¬ 
mocracy  and  liberty  becomes  involved. 
Those  listeners,  and  those  to  whom 
they  talk,  must  not  be  left  alone  on 
the  sinister  seas  of  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda  which  has  no  other  aim,  while 
beamed  at  North  America,  than  to 
draw  us  into  the  European  maelstrom; 
to  lose  our  hard-won  neutrality,  and 
to  strip  us  of  our  own  heritage. 

Analyze  Radio  Propaganda 

It  may  be  debated  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  remain  neutral.  But  if  we 
decide  in  favor  of  neutrality — and  I 
think  we  have — then  it  ranks  among 
the  foremost  duties  of  our  editors  to 
recognize  the  danger  of  radio  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  to  attack  and  analyze  it 
wherever  found.  The  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  alone  is  in  a  position  to  act  as 
pilot  in  the  sea  of  darkness,  he  has 
it  in  his  hands  to  make  or  mar  the 
shape  of  things  which  are  bred  and 
fostered  overseas. 

Because  it  is  to  the  newspaper  to 
which  the  man  and  woman  on  the 
sidewalk  turn  when  in  doubt  about 
the  things  the  radio  said  last  night. 
It  is  the  newspaper  as  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  agency  which  can  put  straight 


ontli-  - -  wuimica  IS  Saying  _ „  . 

ij  Gtat  particularly  vital  i.ssue,  sistent  stream  of  argument.  The  press  the  things  the  loud-speaker  bungled 

soak^  through  with  the  intention  review  is  only  the  beginning — not  even  so  abominably.  It  is  the  newspaper 

listener  well  disposed  that,  because  it  is  preceded  by  de-  ’  ’ 
country  from  which  the  cidedly  colored  news.  It  is  followed 
emanates.  up  with  talks  by  prominent  people; 

jjT]'  ‘here  are  millions  of  American  right  now  England  is  dishing  up  every 
articil*^  fiist  because  they  are  not  Dominion  statesman  BBC  can  lay 

fxirte  is  no  reason  to  deny  their  hands  on.  That  in  turn  is  followed  by 

ifom  local  interference  broadcasts  right  from  the  front,  from 

^reetcars.  trucks,  cabs,  elevated  workshops,  barracks,  welfare  organi- 
‘ieie  household  appliances,  zation  offices,  from  the  streets,  back- 

sre  fewer  shortwave  listeners  in  stage,  and  what-not.  And  as  a  parting 


which  can  gain  finally  the  upper  hand 
over  the  very  competitor  who  has  been 
lurking  at  the  door  these  many  years. 
Radio  as  an  entity  cannot  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  But  radio  as  a  news  and 
propaganda  agency  must  be  chal¬ 
lenged. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  putting 
it  a  bit  emphatic.  For  years  before 
Hitler  walked  into  Austria  I  wrote 


for  top-flight  Austrian  newspapers.  In 
all  those  years  I  watched  from  this 
country  with  increasing  appr^ension 
the  Nazi  radio  propaganda  poiming 
over  the  borders  of  Austria.  I,  for 
one,  tried  to  combat  it  by  writing 
seriously  about  the  realities  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy.  The  Austrian  editors 
didn’t  want  that — they  cried  for  Ca¬ 
pone  stories.  I  could  not  have  changed 
the  course  of  history.  But  the  lesson  is 
clear  just  the  same. 

Don't  Underestimate  Enemy 
It  is  the  attitude  not  to  under-esti¬ 
mate  the  enemy.  The  enemy  in  our 
American  case  is  propaganda,  and  ra¬ 
dio  propaganda  at  that  which  so  far 
no  one  has  attempted  to  fight  effec¬ 
tively.  The  American  press  is  ruled 
by  decency  and  fairness,  but  there  is 
no  such  rule  obeyed  when  London. 
Berlin,  Paris,  Rome,  Moscow,  or  To¬ 
kyo  go  on  the  air.  Which  puts  the 
American  public  precisely  in  the  spot 
in  which  they  over  there  want  it. 
Assaulted  and  battered,  bewildered, 
confused,  and  down-heartedly  doubt¬ 
ing,  aren’t  these  the  very  psychologi¬ 
cally  troubled  waters  in  which  the 
dictatorial  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
threw  out  their  nets  and  brought  in 
the  catch  of  history?  Is  not  weaken¬ 
ing  rather  than  open  attack,  sneaking 
rather  than  coming  out  in  the  open 
the  most  celebrated  technique  by 
which  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin 
set  this  world  aflame? 

That  technique  has  worked  over 
there,  and  now  Chamberlain  and  Dala- 
dier  are  trying  also  flieir  hands  at  it — 
their  shortwaves  tell  the  story.  For 
staying  the  hands  of  all  of  them,  for 
steering  a  course  singularly  appro¬ 
priate  to  her  own  interests,  America 
can  rely  only  on  one  rampart — the 
rampart  of  the  pen. 

■ 

Libel  Suit  Returned 
To  District  Court 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  6 — ^The  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals  at  New 
Orleans  has  remanded  to  the  federal 
district  court  at  Mobile  for  further 
proceedings  a  $250,000  libel  suit  filed 
against  the  Mobile  Daily  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  Publisher  R.  B.  Chandler,  and 
seven  other  respondents. 

The  appellate  court  reversed  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Judge  John  McDuffie  in  the 
Mobile  court  in  sustaining  demurrers 
of  the  defendants.  The  publication  in¬ 
volved  in  the  suit  was  interpreted  by 
Albert  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the 
plaintiff,  as  accusing  the  company  of 
dumping  Irish  potatoes  on  the  market 
and  contributing  to  a  “deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  early  potato  market.” 

Decision  of  the  higher  court  said: 
“If  the  judge  decides  the  communica¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  bearing  a  meaning 
which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
defamatory,  there  is  a  further  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  jury,  whether  the  com¬ 
munication  was  in  fact  understood  by 
the  recipient  thereof  in  a  sense  which 
made  it  defamatory.” 

The  suit  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  storj- 
appearing  in  the  Mobile  Press  in  May, 
1937,  quoting  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
A.  A.  Corte  &  Sons,  an  Alabama  pro¬ 
duce  concern,  as  declaring  Albert  Mil¬ 
ler  was  causing  low  prices  by  “dump¬ 
ing”  potatoes.  The  Miller  company  is 
a  Chicago  commission  house. 

The  suit  also  named  as  respondents 
the  Corte  company  and  six  members 
of  the  Corte  firm. 

NEW  NETWORK  JAN.  1 

The  new  Trans-Continental  Broad¬ 
casting  System  will  go  on  the  air  New 
Year’s  Day  with  a  coast  to  coast  net¬ 
work  “in  excess  of  100  stations.” 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  the  web’s  president, 
made  the  announcement  Nov.  26  in 
New  York.  Headquarters  will  be  in 
the  General  Electric  building,  New 
York  City. 
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Britain’s  Censorship  Now 
Covers  Diplomatic  Stories 


Deletions  Made  in  Whitehall  Reaction 
Reports  .  .  .  Correspondents  Note 
Cut  Portions  for  Home  Office 


By  RUSSELL  F.  ANDERSON 

LONDON  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT,  INS 


BRITAIN'S  censorship,  originally  cre¬ 
ated  to  control  military  copy,  has 
slowly  and  gradually  spread  until  it 
now  embraces  American  correspond¬ 
ents’  diplomatic  stories  a«  well. 

The  newly-imposed  political-writing 
restriction,  although  not  formally  an¬ 
nounced,  is  neither  stringent  nor  strict. 
It  consists  of  deletions  of  information 
in  cables,  and  at  times  prohibition  on 
oertain  Whitehall  diplomatic  reaction 
stories. 

Obvious  Implications 

Mild  as  this  form  of  censorship  may 
be.  the  implications  to  any  editor  are 
obvious. 

Correspondents  first  felt  theii'  politi¬ 
cal  writing  range  limited  during  the 
weeks  Congress  was  engaged  in  de¬ 
bating  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo. 
Official  circles  in  London  were  jubi¬ 
lant  over  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
the  new  legislature  was  going  through 
the  Washington  mill;  but  to  write 
stories,  hinged  on  official  sources,  that 
the  British  government  was  elated 
over  the  American  legislation  was 
taboo. 

As  one  Foreign  Office  attache  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  writer: 

“We  can’t  afford  to  supply  congres¬ 
sional  opponents  of  the  bill  with  amu- 
nition.” 

After  the  bill  passed  both  Houses, 
the  ban  was  lifted — and  the  stories 
of  Britain’s  “official"  delight  went 
through. 

Other  Instances 

There  have  been  other  instances  of 
new  censorship  inroads.  Recently,  an 
International  News  Service  staff  man 
imcovered  an  important  exclusive 
story  to  the  effect  that  a  diplomat 
of  a  certain  neutral  country  would 
shortly  arrive  in  London  to  carry  on 
tjlks  with  British  officials.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cable,  referring  to  the 
coming  visit,  was  deleted. 

The  journalist  in  question  raised  a 
justified  rumpus,  demanding  to  know 
why  censorship  spread  to  cover  such 
a  story.  The  firm  reply,  made  by  a 
Ministry  of  Information  official,  was 
to  this  effect: 

“We  admit  your  cable  does  not 
covet  a  strictly  military  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  contend  that  the 
information  you  have  would  be  of 
considerable  help  to  the  enemy.  It 
is  possible  that  if  what  you  know  was 
known  in  Berlin,  steps  might  be  taken 
to  forestall  these  forthcoming  talks. 
It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  dele¬ 
tions  are  made.’’ 

To  date,  the  story  is  still  unpub¬ 
lished. 

Any  fair-minded  journalist  is  forced 
to  admit  the  logic  of  the  British  argu¬ 
ment — from  the  British  point  of  view. 
The  country  is  at  war.  Any  thrust  or 
move  against  the  enemy,  whether  of 
a  military  nature  or  on  the  diploma¬ 
tic  chess  board,  is  a  matter  for 


charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
immediately  sending  a  message  to 
New  York  to  the  effect  that  certain 
portions,  broadly  described,  have  been 
cut  out. 

In  fairness  to  the  censorship,  it 
should  be  stated  that  these  messages 
are  allowed  to  pass.  These  messages 
are  the  “red  flag,”  thus  enabling  the 
New  York  cable  desk  to  treat  the 
story  with  the  proper  amount  of  re¬ 
serve — or  expansion — as  the  case  may 
be. 

During  the  past  weeks  the  knotty 
censorship  problems,  which  first  con¬ 
fronted  American  correspondents, 
have  been  smoothed  out,  and  the 
whole  system  is  clicking  at  present 
with  fewer  hitches. 


EDITOR  &  PUBL  I  SHEh|fc 


majority  of  his  fellow-correspondents,  ‘P  i 

would  have  been  liquidated,  figura-  OClCR 

lively,  a  long  time  ago.  —  wwj  i 

Likewise,  this  article,  unchanged  ^  Q  yV  OITK 
from  its  original  form  by  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  would  never  have  reached 

Editor  &  Publisher.  VV  IHI  O^Il«;UUie 
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Sues  to  Obtain 
Control  of 
Peoria  Star 


Daughter  of  Founder 
Contends  She  Is 
Rightful  Owner 


A  suit  to  obtain  exclusive  control  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  was  filed  in 
Peoria  County  Circuit  Court,  Dec.  4, 
in  behalf  of  Miss  Mildred  Sidney 
Baldwin,  daughter  of  Eugene  F.  Bald¬ 
win.  founder  of  the  paper.  The  action, 
in  the  form  of  a  suit  for  relief,  injunc¬ 
tion  and  accounting,  is  based  up>on  the 
contention  that  Mis*^  Baldwin  is  the 
rightful  owner  of  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  company. 

Numerous  Defendants 


secrecj’. 

The  writer  is  not  in  a  position  to 
state  how  other  correspondents  are 
meeting  the  problem  of  political  cen¬ 
sorship.  It  is  presumed  they  are  fol¬ 
lowing  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  INS. 
Whenever  deletions  are  made  in  an 
INS  cable,  the  London  editors  are 


British  Moont  Woil 

A  backward  glance  and  analysis  of 
those  first  trying  weeks  indicate  that 
it  was  ignorance  on  the  part  of  non¬ 
newspapermen  censors  that  led  to  the 
chaetic  conditions.  At  heart,  the 
British  meant  well  in  their  intentions 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  press. 
It  was  the  mechanics  of  their  cen¬ 
sorship  system  that  defeated  their 
well-meant  purpose. 

Instances  of  stupidity  still  crop  up. 
The  story  of  the  American  who  sought 
to  get  a  copy  of  one  of  the  leaflets 
dropped  over  Germany  by  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  and  who  was  refused  at 
the  Ministry  of  Information  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  information 
of  value  to  the  enemy,  may  be  an 
e.xaggeration.  Nevertheless,  it  typifies 
many  of  the  things  the  correspondents 
have  had  to  wrestle  with. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  Ameri¬ 
can  press  associations  buy  supple¬ 
mentary  European  services  like  Reu¬ 
ters,  Exchange  Telegraph.  Havas  and 
the  British  United  Press.  The  news 
of  these  services  are  generally  used 
as  “backstops”  for  the  regular  Am¬ 
erican  correspondents  stationed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe. 

Relayed  Story 

A  Reuter  story  may  arrive  from 
Oslo,  stating  that  a  British  ship,  giv¬ 
ing  its  name,  has  gone  to  the  rescue 
of  another  vessel  sinking  in  the  North 
Sea.  In  relaying  the  story  to  New 
York,  the  London  desk  is  often  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Ministry  of  Information 
that  the  name  of  the  steamer  is  being 
deleted  for  the  time  being — on  the 
grounds  that  the  information  might 
be  of  use  in  Berlin  as  it  indicates  the 
whereabouts  of  a  convoy. 

The  obvious  an.swer  and  argument 
of  any  editor: 

The  story  has  come  out  of  Oslo. 
German  correspondents  in  Norway 
will  be  sending  the  story  direct  to 
Berlin,  or  any  correspondent,  repre¬ 
senting  an  American  agency  in  Oslo, 
could  file  all  the  details  direct  to  the 
United  States.  The  obvious  logic 
of  this  argument  is  seldom  seen,  and 
the  story  goes  forward,  name  deleted. 

Despite  the  grumbling  of  American 
journalists,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  censorship  is  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  that  administered  in 
the  totalitarian  states. 

Britain  is  still  a  democracy. 

If  it  wasn’t,  this  writer,  and  the 


Stock  Transfer  Asked 


Advising  Public  Through 
Newspapers  That 
Strike  Is  Over 


By  HIL.  F.  BEST 


Detroit,  Dec.,  5 — Here  in  Detroi; 
it's,  “Chrysler  is  back  in  volume  pro. 
duction!” 

That  was  the  gist  of  a  message  fro* 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  this  week  as  factory  after 


Our  Great  Plants  Are 
“Delivering  the  Gcxxls’ 


Tter  Chry^ln  Corpnratioii's  vreoi  pbnH 


wevker^  »rr  huss  m  the  te«n-pU>  (if  trMfM<d  miniK  «itd  lUM  ^ 
.  hwildeni  thr  fineM.  ntcM  popular  MlomohelF^  the  ( 
huilt  .  ihr  Pl>mnwth.  fhider.  DrSoin  and  f  'Hrtdrt 


The  suit  is  directed  against  other 
heirs  of  Mrs.  Fannie  G.  Baldwin, 
widow  of  the  founder,  including  Misses 
Margaret  and  Helen  Baldwin  of  New 
York,  grandchildren  of  Mrs.  Baldwin; 
the  Peoria  Star  Company;  veteran 
employes  and  stockholders,  including 
Miss  May  B.  Finney,  secretary- 
treasurer  for  19  years;  Louis  Proehl. 
member  of  the  board  of  directors; 
heirs  of  Clarence  Eyster,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  and  Claude  U. 
Stone,  trustee  of  the  Baldwin  estate 
which  includes  the  Star  property.  Mr. 
Stone  is  now  active  head  of  the  Star. 

Miss  Baldwin’s  complaint  declares 
that  she  has  discovered  a  document 
which  allegedly  assigned  248  of  the 
250  shares  in  the  old  Star  Company 
to  her.  This  document,  the  bill  sets 
forth,  is  dated  Feb.  15,  1918,  two  years 
prior  to  the  reorganization  and  re¬ 
capitalization  of  the  Peoria  Star  Com¬ 
pany.  The  new  capitalization  was  for 
$100,000  and  1,000  shares  were  issued, 
a  portion  of  which  was  distributed 
among  five  veteran  employes  as 
a  reward  for  long  continuous  ser- 


(^hr>  sler  Corporation 
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Sample  of  Chrysler  post-strike  copy. 


These  included  the  late  Seymour  A. 
Oakley,  former  editor;  the  late  Roy 
Newton;  the  late  Clarence  Eyster,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  for  many  years 
secretary- treasurer  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  the  two  surviving  members, 
Louis  Proehl  and  May  Finney. 

The  documents  in  question.  Miss 
Baldwin  sets  forth  in  her  complaint, 
was  found  Nov.  1,  1939,  on  a  closet 
shelf.  She  asks  in  the  suit  that  in 
view  of  this  document,  99.2%  of  the 
present  capital  stock  be  transferred  to 
her;  that  an  injunction  restraining  the 
present  management  from  incurring 
any  further  indebtedness  be  granted. 

The  defendants  have  not  yet  filed  an 
answer  to  the  complaint. 


UPHOLDS  STORY 

A  contempt  charge  against  Ran¬ 
dolph  Norton,  columnist.  Beckley 
(W.  Va.)  Raleigh  Register,  the  after- 
math  of  an  article  dealing  with  a 
criminal  court  trial,  was  discharged 
Dec.  1  at  Beckley,  by  Judge  Harley 
M.  Kilgore.  Judge  Kilgore  in  his  dis¬ 
missal  order  said  “the  article  so  writ¬ 
ten  and  published  was  done  without 
malice  towards  any  officer  of  the  court 
and  without  intent  to  obstruct  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  administration  of 
justice.”  The  judge  added  that  Norton 
said  he  didn’t  know  cases  similar  to 
that  referred  to  in  his  article  still 
were  pending. 


factory  swung  from  a  standstill  in'J 
high-gear  activity  in  record  time. 

In  Detroit  also  it’s,  “Chrysler  is  bad 
ill  newspapers.” 

Today  newspaper  representative) 
were  busy  with  the  J.  Stirling  Getchel 
Agency  working  out  releases  for  i 
Chrysler  Corporation  ad  running  i 
the  regular  Plymouth  list  of  papen 
3-Day  Leeway 

Starting  with  a  base  size  of  900  line! 
as  the  minimum  size  and  running  i? 
to  1,290  lines  this  striking  Chrysler 
copy  is  captioned,  “Our  Great  Plant) 
are  ‘Delivering  the  Goods.’  ”  Getchell) 
orders  specified,  in  most  cases,  a  three- 
day  leeway  to  run  either  Dec.  6, 7,  or 
8.  Weeklies  appear  next  week. 

In  multiple  paper  towns,  hayin? 
three  or  more  papers,  the  insertion.- 
were  scheduled  for  only  one  of  4* 
dates  specified.  This  arrangemc- 
permitted  staggering  the  Chrysler  ad¬ 
vertising  over  the  fliree-day  period 

Most  of  the  mats  were  shipp^ 
day  with  the  orders.  Air  mail  ^ 
special  delivery  service  was 
where  necessary  by  the  Getcho- 
Agency  to  catch  scheduled  dates. 

The  Arthur  Kudner  Agency  » 
released  the  December  Buick  s(#co- 
ule  to  a  limited  list  of  newspai»n 
wherever  dealers  had  built  up  sot- 
cient  credit.  .  , 

Forty  years  of  Packards— this  is  ® 
birthday  season  for  the  Packard  »o- 
toi‘  Car  Company.  The 
was  organized  in  December, 
Throughout  its  history  Packard  » 
been  a  large  user  of  newspaper 


POLISH  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Hie  Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago’s  Polish  newspapers,  has  s® 
pended  publication  because  of 
creased  labor  costs,  but  will  co"^ 
to  publish  its  weekly,  the  W* 
Polski.  Suspension  of  the  daily 
suited  from  the  paper’s  inabmu  ^ 
comply  with  wage  scale  deRi^®jj^ 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  No- 
according  to  Joseph  L.  Kania,  busffl 
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DECEMBER  9,  1939 


Robert  J.  Dorman 


Photogs  Abroad 
Are  Waging  Own 
War  on  Censors 

Acme  Newspictures  Chief 
Says  Their  Campaign 
Shows  Signs  of  Success 

Photographers  covering  the  Allied 
ide  of  the  European  war  are  waging 
their  own  private  war  against  British 
and  French  cen¬ 
sorship  as  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  for¬ 
mer  by  a  civil- 
ian-manned 
Ministry  of  In- 
fMmation  and  by 
the  latter’s  mili¬ 
tary,  Robert  P. 

Dorman,  general 
manager,  Acme 
Newspictures, 
told  Editor  & 

PcBUSHER  this 

week. 

“There  are  too 

damn  many  cooks,”  he  said.  “Since 
this  thing  started  we’ve  been  cam¬ 
paigning  to  get  the  censors  to  see  our 
point  of  view  and  when  I  left  last 
week  there  were  indications  that  there 
will  be  improvements.” 

French  Are  Easinq  Up 
He  said  the  French  now  permit  one 
French  native,  employed  by  one  of  the 
four  major  U.S.  picture  services,  and 
one  official  French  photographer,  to 
visit  the  fighting  front  and  their  pic¬ 
tures,  after  censorship,  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  picture  agencies. 

‘Before  I  left,  French  authorities 
assured  me  they  will  shortly  permit 
one  British  or  one  U.  S.  man  to  go  up 
to  the  front  for  one  week  and  the 
shots  he  makes  are  his  agency’s  ex¬ 
clusives.  Each  agency  is  permitted 
to  be  represented  at  least  once  a 
month.” 

Mr.  Dorman,  who  flew  to  Europe 
S^t.  23  to  get  a  first-hand  view  of  the 
picture  situation  and,  incidentally,  to 
do  his  bit  toward  trying  to  break  down 
the  censorship  barrier  imposed  by  the 
Allies,  returned  to  New  York  Dec.  5 
on  one  of  the  Clipper  ships. 


Ingersoll  to  Announce 
Daily's  Plans  Jan.  1 

Ralph  McA.  Ingersoll,  president  of 
Publications  Research,  Inc.,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Thursday  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  ready  about  Jan.  1  to  an¬ 
nounce  plans  for  his  projected  New 
York  evening  newspaper  and  to  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  its  staff.  “About 
three  months  later”  publication  will 
start,  he  said. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  former  publisher  of 
Time,  disclosed  these  plans  in  confirm¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Edward  Stanley, 
vice-president  of  Publications  Re- 
searcli,  effective  last  Saturday.  The 
McNutt  -  for  -  President  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis  announced  ’Tuesday 
that  Mr.  Stanley  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  its  Washington  headquarters 
and  will  handle  all  publicity  from  the 
capital  and  travel  with  Mr.  McNutt. 
Before  joining  Publications  Research, 
Mr.  Stanley  was  in  charge  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news  photo  service. 

“We  are  completing  our  organization 
plans  and  expect  to  be  ready  to  make 
an  announcement  about  the  first  of  the 
year,”  Mr.  Ingersoll  said.  “We  now 
have  more  than  half  the  money  we 
need  and  we  may  have  the  rest  of  it 
within  a  week.  As  soon  as  the  oper¬ 
ating  company  is  formed  it  will  take 
about  three  months  to  organize  our 
full  staff  and  get  on  the  street.” 

’The  operating  company  will  have 
the  same  name.  Publications  Research, 
but  a  name  for  the  projected  metro¬ 
politan  daily  has  not  been  selected  yet, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said.  About  20  names 
are  under  consideration.  The  staff,  he 
added,  is  partially  organized.  Mr.  In¬ 
gersoll  said  he  does  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Stanley  will  return  to  his  organi¬ 
zation  later.  Mr.  Stanley  has  worked 
with  him  on  the  projected  paper  for 
more  than  a  year. 

■ 

Cleveland  Press 
Sports  Changes 

Cleveland,  Dec.  6 — Franklin  Lewis, 
sports  commentator  for  Radio  Station 
WGAR,  was  this  week  named  to  write 
the  featured  sports  page  column  for 
the  Cleveland  Press.  He  is  a  former 
Press  assistant  sports  editor  from  1929 
to  1937.  He  replaces  Ben  Williamson, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  write  a  daily 
editorial  i>age  feature,  “Among 


He  said  75%  of  the  pictures  taken  by  Friends,”  commenting  on  the  world 


photographers  never  see  print  because 
‘hey  are  confiscated  by  the  censors. 
He  told  of  a  French  soldier,  a  former 
Acme  photographer  mobilized  by  the 
^vemment,  who  took  a  large  number 
w  pictures  of  a  regiment  of  French 
poilus  holding  a  party  at  the  front. 

British  Ban  Very  Strict 
“Ihe  Colonel  of  the  regiment  passed 


scene  as  he  sees  it.  Mr.  Williamson 
had  written  the  .'•ports  column  for  15 
months  and  was  formerly  city  editor, 
night  editor  and  telegraph  editor. 

Moving  into  the  sports  department 
to  cover  boxing,  wrestling,  and  local 
collegiate  sports  is  Robert  M.  Seltzer, 
who  had  been  assistant  city  editor  and 

^  _ _  _ _ telegraph  editor  for  ten  years.  He 

ihem,  thought  they~we*re’aii  riglff  but  written  sports  before.  Mr. 

when  we  got  them  back  to  Paris  the  Seltzer  is  the  brother  of  Louis  B. 
censor  there  refused  to  allow  us  to  Seltzer,  editor-in-chief  of  Senpps- 
“se  them,”  he  said.  “The  reason  he  Howard  Ohio  newspapers, 
save  was  that  the  tunics  of  the  poilus  William  Townes,  special  writer  on 
were  unbuttoned.  It  seems  he  saw  utilities  and  a  former  city  hall,  fed- 
in  that  a  method  of  revealing  militarv  courthouse  reporter,  moves 

secrets  to  the  enemy.”  uuto  the  city  desk  to  replace  Mr.  Selt- 

The  PronoL  V.-  •  i  i  zer.  He  has  substituted  on  the  desk 

ine  French  censorship  is  very  strict, 

Other  changes  in  the  Press  sports 
department  were  made  with  the  trans¬ 
fers.  Isi  M.  Newborn,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  racing  news  and  local  collegiate 

Sven  to  them  because  maiHng'oY'ihe  t 

negativps  *  /i.  cator,  replacing  William  Tells  Selec- 

Sm  to  the  photog-  have  originated  at  the 

Press  for  eight  years.  Besides  acting 
as  handicapper,  he  will  write  racing 
features. 


^  “H’  but  even  that  is  dwarfed  by 
,  imposed  by  the  British.  Pic- 
nnes  submitted  to  the  censor  in  Lon- 
^  remain  there  and  the  photog- 
Pner  never  knows  what  treatment  is 


COLUMNS 

^  Francisco,  Dec.  6 — Radio  pro- 
ion  activities  by  the  San  Francisco 
ronicic  and  San  Francisco  News  are 


PRINTS  2,122  NAMES 

Bangor,  Me.,  Dec.  4. — The  Bangor 
Daily  News  had  2,122  names  in  three 
pages  of  personals  telling  where  local 
people  spent  ’Thanksgiving,  who  they 
entertained,  etc.  No  advertisements 
were  on  the  pages  which  were  illus¬ 
trated  with  holiday  cuts.  Only  local 
names  were  used.  This  is  the  fifth 
year  that  the  News  has  run  this  fea¬ 
ture  at  ’Thanksgiving  time. 

■ 

Hughes  Questions 

Jurisdictional 

Strikes 

Chief  Justice  Raises 
Problem  in  Supreme 
Court  Session 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  6 — Juris¬ 
dictional  strikes,  such  as  have  forced 
suspension  of  several  daily  newspapers 
in  the  past,  are  of  questionable  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  it  was  indicated 
in  the  Supreme  Court  today. 

Joseph  A.  Padway,  chief  counsel  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
was  interrupted  in  his  discourse  on 
anti-picketing  injunctions  by  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  who  framed  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  question  for  Padway’s  con¬ 
sideration.  Is  it  proper,  the  jurist  in¬ 
quired,  for  one  of  two  unions  which 
claim  majority  support,  to  conduct  a 
strike  while  awaiting  a  ruling  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  to 
which  shall  be  exclusive  bargaining 
agency? 

When  the  labor  lawyer  replied  af¬ 
firmatively,  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
raised  the  question  whether  employer- 
employe  peace  ever  could  be  obtained 
through  such  a  route.  Pad  way  an¬ 
swered  that  deprivation  of  the  right 
to  strike  under  such  circumstances 
would  lead  to  labor  “enslavement.” 
a 

$250,000  Campaign  for 
"Gone  With  the  Wind" 

“Gone  With  the  Wind”  is  being 
launched  in  seven  key  cities  this 
month  with  one  of  the  most  extensive 
campaigns  ever  used  by  any  motion 
picture  advertiser. 

According  to  Howard  Dietz,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  publicity  for 
Metro  -  Goldwjm  -  Mayer,  approx¬ 
imately  $250,000  will  be  soent  in  ad¬ 
vertising  these  and  subsequent  en¬ 
gagements. 

By  individual  cities  the  newspaper 
advertising  appropriation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  New  York.  $25,000;  Los  Angeles, 
$8,500;  Boston.  $8,500;  Atlanta,  $5,000; 
Cincinnati.  $2,500;  Houston,  $1,000; 
Reading,  $1,000. 

’The  newspaper  schedules  for  the 
seven  initial  :^owings  call  for  more 
than  twice  the  space  used  for  pre¬ 
vious  big  picture  openings  in  Atlanta, 
Reading,  Harrisburg,  Cincinnati,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Los  Angeles  newspapers.  The 
New  York  campaign  is  probably  the 
largest  ever  used  for  any  metropolitan 
amusement  attraction. 

The  campaign  is  dignified  in  tone 
with  a  simple  and  distinctive  format. 
SizeS)  vary  from  100-line  advance 
teaser  ads  to  large  insertions  of  1,000 
lines  each,  full  page  tabloid  size. 

Donahue  &  Coe  is  the  agency 
handling  the  account. 


’SPECIALS"  APPOINTED 

’The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 


Furay  Asks 
Newspapers  to 
Tell  the  Truth 

Best  Thing  for  Inter-American 
Friendship  .  .  .  Even  If  It 
Hurts  Press 

‘‘A  full  airing’’  of  inter-American 
economic  and  financial  relations  is 
needed  if  the  American  people  are  to 
make  a  new  and  effective  effort  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Latin-Araerican  na¬ 
tions,  J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president  of 
the  United  Press,  told  'the  Inter- 
American  Conference  at  George 
Washington  University,  Washington. 
D.  C.,  Dec.  7. 

’The  main  thing  the  U.  S.  press  can 
do  for  inter-American  friendship  is 
to  tell  the  truth,  pleasant  or  un¬ 
pleasant,  he  said. 

Calls  for  TrvHi 

“When  I  say  the  press  ought  to  tell 
the  truth  even  if  it  hurts,  that  is  to 
say  even  if  it  hurts  the  press  itself,” 
he  asserted. 

“I  wish  I  were  able  to  declare  that 
the  press  of  the  Americas  is  every¬ 
where  free  to  report  the  truth,  to  print 
what  it  believes.  ’That  is  not  in  all 
cases  true.  ’There  are  newspapers 
published  abroad  in  ffiis  hemi^here 
which  feel  they  must  buy  their  con¬ 
tinuance  as  newspapers  by  editorial 
silence  so  far  as  criticism  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  power  is  concerned.” 

This  country’s  press  also  needs  to 
build  up  a  teckground  of  accurate 
knowledge  for  betterment  of  inter- 
American  relations,  Mr.  Furay  as¬ 
serted.  He  continued:  “Now  that  we 
are  seeing  a  revival  of  attention  to 
continental  matters,  I  suggest  that  the 
press  should  keep  its  perspective.  It 
should  avoid  holding  out  golden  hopes 
of  a  get-rlch-quick  era  in  South 
America.” 

’The  press  here  also  should  publish 
more  news  about  South  America,  the 
U.P.  executive  continued.  He  said 
the  South  American  metropolitan 
press  publishes  “three  or  four  times 
as  much  news  about  this  country  as 
our  dailies  do  about  all  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  together.” 

The  “twin  enemies”  of  the  foreign 
correspiondent  are  censor^iip  and 
propaganda,  Mr.  Furay  t(dd  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  West  Virginia  Chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Dec.  3. 

Propaganda,  the  more  difficult  to  de¬ 
feat,  Furay  said,  “always  appears  in 
plausible  form  and  nearly  always  it 
wears  a  smiling  countenance.” 

“The  best  defense  against  propa¬ 
ganda,  so  far  as  the  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  is  concerned,  is  experience,” 
Furay  said,  “experience  resulting  from 
actual  service  sufficiently  long  to  en¬ 
able  the  correspondent  to  have  a  good 
advance  idea  of  the  pitfalls.” 

UPHOLD  STAND  RIGHTS 

The  right  of  a  newsboy  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  from  a  sidewalk  stand  was  up¬ 
held  in  a  decision  handed  doivn  in 
Philadelphia  Wednesday  by  Ck>mmon 
Pleas  Court  Judges  Joseph  Sloan  and 
L.  Stauffer  Oliver.  They  dismissed  a 
suit  brought  against  Joseph  A.  McKill 
by  Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Wilson  asking  that 
he  be  restrained  from  using  a  stand 
abutting  her  property.  ’The  complain¬ 
ant  charged  that  the  stand  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  nuisance.  Arthur  Cowan,  general 
counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  News¬ 
boys’  Union,  contended  the  sidewalk 


NEW  NNPA  MEMBERS 

- -  _ _ _  _  The  National  Newspaper  Promotion  .  - 

to  a  few  special  events  and  Journal  has  appointed  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Assn,  has  announced  the  addition  of  was  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 

not  to  be  construed  as  heralding  Co.  as  its  national  advertising  repre-  J.  E.  Dowd,  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  public.  He  said  ffie  suit  was  filed 

F~  ‘■adio  columns  to  San  sentatives.  The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her-  News,  and  Joshua  Epstein,  advertising  after  McKill  refused  to  pay  Mrs.  Wil- 

ncisco  newspapers,  it  was  stated  aid  Journal,  Herald  American  has  manager.  New  York  Jewish  Daily  son  rpnt  on  fhp  ctan/t  Tho  ,.,oc 

®  today.  named  Paul  Block  and  Associates.  Forward,  as  new  members. 


son  rent  on  the  stand, 
dismissed. 


'ITie  suit  was 
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Wins  Election 


With  Newspaper 
Advertising 


Publicity  Man  Urges 
Advertising  for  Fair 


Candidate  Never  Made 
A  Speech  During  the 
Campaign 


By  HIL.  F.  BEST 


Dctroit,  Dec.  6 — Windsor,  Ontario, 
just  across  the  River  and  south  of  De¬ 
troit.  held  its  municipal  election  this 
week.  A  sweeping  of  “leftist”  candi¬ 
dates  was  brought  about  and  two  out¬ 
standing  business  men  Mr.  William  H. 
McCreery  and  Cyril  Cooper  were 
elected  Controllers. 

Mr.  William  H.  McCreery  sprung 
a  surprise  when  he  was  elected  with 
the  largest  vote  of  any  of  the  candi¬ 
dates.  During  his  entire  campaign 
McCreery  who  operates  one  of  the 
finest  jewelry  stores  in  eastern  On¬ 
tario  never  made  a  single  speech. 

Used  Newspaper  Ads 
The  entire  campaign  of  McCreery 
was  devoted  to  newspaper  advertising. 
The  McCreery  name  was  already  well 
known  in  Windsor  through  the  steady 
newspaper  advertising  of  his  jewelry 
business  since  its  establishment. 

His  election  advertising  was  well 
written  and  the  appeal  he  made  to 
the  voters  was  presented  in  a  cem- 
vincing  manner.  The  Elton  Plamt 
Agency  handle  his  account. 

The  majority  that  Mr.  McCreery 
piled  up  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
pulling  of  newspaper  advertising  in 
general  and  to  the  Windsor  Daily  Star 
in  particular.  Mr.  McCreery  said  in 
his  advertising  in  the  Star  that  he  was 
willing  to  serve  on  the  Control  board. 
His  ad  said  if  the  voters  wanted  him 
he.  was  ready. 


Amusement  concessions  at  the  1940 
World’s  Fair  were  urged  to  tell  their 
story  in  paid  advertising,  according  to 
a  speech  made  Thursday  before  the 
21st  annual  convention  of  Amusement 
Parks,  Pools  and  Beaches  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York,  by  Bert 
Nevins,  publicity  representative  of 
various  outdoor  amusements. 

“Publicity  never  has  and  never  will 
take  the  place  of  advertising,”  said  Mr. 
Nevins.  “One  works  with,  not  instead 
of  the  other.  I  think  that  if  the 
amusement  area  did  some  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year  as  a  group — and  also 
the  concessionaires  as  individuals, 
things  would  have  been  a  little  bit 
brighter.  I  know  that  one  New  York 
newspaper  attempted  to  get  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  last  summer  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  amusement  area,  to 
counteract  the  unfavorable  publicity 
that  the  Midway  received;  but  had  to 
drop  the  idea  because  of  the  lack  of 
interest.” 

Mr.  Nevins  continued:  “If  you  think 
back,  one  fair  concessionaire  did  do 
quite  a  bit  of  paid  advertising.  And 
^e  results  he  obtained,  prove  that  he 
must  have  been  right.  I  refer  to  Billy 
Rose,  who,  to  be  sure,  got  tremendous 
publicity  on  his  project — ^but  he  didn’t 
rely  on  publicity  alone  to  draw  them 
in.  He  lised  a  combination  of  public¬ 
ity  and  advertising.” 


Reading  Coal  to  Use 
Papers  Co-operatively 


State  and  Brewer  Unite 
To  Promote  Cheese 

Two  prominent  national  advertisers, 
the  Blatz  Brewing  Company  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  are  co-oper- 


Poromount's  Ads  Hove 
Increased  $500,000 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  4 — A  new  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  which  will  utilize  the 
newspaper  medium  through  dealer  co¬ 
operation  in  addition  to  other  media, 
was  announced  this  week  by  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

National  newspaper  advertising  will 
eventually  be  used  in  the  campaign 
which  is  designed  to  insure  consumer 
identification  of  the  company’s  red 
trademarked  coal. 

The  campaign  theme  will  be  around 
the  slogan,  “When  It’s  Red,  It’s  Read¬ 
ing.”  In  addition  to  the  use  of  a  long 
list  of  trade  papers  and  spot  radio, 
an  extensive  newspaper  campaign  is 
being  encouraged  through  dealer  co¬ 
operation,  Charles  Dieck  of  McKee  & 
Albright,  which  is  handling  the  ac¬ 
count,  informed  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Co-operative  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  now  in  the  works,”  Mr.  Dieck 
said.  “Dealers  will  be  offered  four 
alternate  campaigns.  The  first  is  a 
purely  selling  campaign.  The  second 
is  a  humorous  limerick  campaign. 
The  third  is  a  type  of  optical  illusion 
campaign  with  the  moral  being,  ‘you 
can  be  fooled  by  appearance  but  not 
by  buying  a  coal  with  a  trade  mark.’ 
The  fourth  campaign  paints  up  the 
quality  of  Famous  Reading  Anthra¬ 
cite.” 

Mr.  Dieck  said  a  large  scale  national 
advertising  campaign  will  not  be  used 
until  Red  Coal  receives  100%  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  Reading  Coal  program  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  presented  to  the  sales 
force  at  meetings  in  Boston,  Rochester 
and  Philadelphia  Nf»v.  24.  25  and  27. 


Problems  presented  by  shrinking 
world  film  markets,  increased  jM'oduc- 
tion  costs  resulting  from  labor  de¬ 
mands  and  other  xmcontrollable  items 
will  be  met  by  Paramount  Pictures  by 
record  expenditures  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  Dec.  6  by  Barney  Balaban,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company.  During  the 
past  few  months  Paramount’s  outlay 
for  advertising  in  such  media  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  $500,000  that  for  any  similar 
period  in  the  company’s  history  and 
still  greater  increases  are  contem¬ 
plated,  thus  developing  the  domestic 
market  more  intensely. 

“Experience  has  taught  us  that 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
in  connection  with  intelligent  exploita¬ 
tion  brings  the  biggest  returns  both 
for  the  studio  and  our  exhibitors.” 
Balaban  declared,  “particularly  under 
a  newly  adopted  policy  which  assures 
complete  co-ordination  between  ad¬ 
vertising  and  distribution. 

“Tlie  showing  of  our  pictures  in 
sufficient  key  spots  in  advance  of  the 
general  national  release  dates  enables 
us  to  judge  our  product  accurately  and 
to  put  keyed  intensified  advertising 
campaigns  behind  each  individual  pic¬ 
ture  so  that  each  dollar  spent  will 
bring  the  best  results  at  the  box  office.” 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
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Sample  of  co-operative  copy. 


ating  in  sponsoring  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  going  into  27 
papers.  Ten  adverti.sements  totaling 
2,5^  lines  will  be  placed  in  these 
papers  over  a  period  of  10  days. 

Unique  feature  of  the  campaign  is 
that  it  is  promoting  Wisconsin  cheese, 
and  especially  the  Christmas  Gift 
Package  of  cheese. 

Other  dailies  and  weeklies  will  be 
employed  by  the  State  Department  to 
supplement  the  drive. 

Those  involved  in  promoting  the 
idea  were  Hal  Johnson,  advertising 
manager  for  Blatz;  Arthur  Towell  for 
the  Arthur  Towell  Agency  in  Madison; 
Gordon  Crump,  publicity  director  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
Irving  Buntman,  WLsconsin  Markets, 
for  the  27  papers. 


Waterman  Using 
Newspaper  Space 


INCREASES  BUDGET 

An  advertising  appropriation  10% 
larger  than  its  current  one  for  1940 
has  been  announced  by  Ralph  K. 
Guinzburg,  president  of  Kleinert  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  Nineteen  class,  national,  wom¬ 
en’s  and  general  magazines  will  be 
used  to  advertise  the  complete  line, 
supplemented  by  one  magazine  dis¬ 
tributed  with  Sunday  newspapers  and 
rotogravure  space  in  Florida  news¬ 
papers,  the  latter  devoted  to  bathing 
goods  only.  Federal  Advertising 
Agency  handles  the  general  line;  Pet- 
tingell  &  Fenton,  the  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  and  J.  M.  Kom  &  Co.,  the 
bathing  goods. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
started  an  advertising  campaign  Dec.  3 
for  a  new  “streamlined”  fountain  pen 
designed  by  John  Vassos.  Newspapers 
in  24  leading  cities  will  carry  280-line 
advertisements.  Rotogravure  sections 
of  12  other  newspapers  will  run  color 
insertions  in  1,000-line  space  and  regu¬ 
lar  roto  copy  in  400-line  space.  The 
campaign  will  be  backed  up  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  national  magazines. 

“We  selected  newspapers  to  carry 
the  heaviest  of  our  Christmas  sched¬ 
ules,”  Elisha  Waterman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  said,  “because  we  feel  it  is  the 
best  media  for  selective  markets. 
Through  new'spapers  we  can  get  the 
last  minute  news  about  our  products 
and  what’s  more  important,  get  the 
story  in  permanent  form  before  gift 
buyers.  It  is  our  experience  that 
Christmas  shoppers  clip  our  ads  as 
reminders  for  their  shopping  lists.” 

The  campaign  is  released  by  Chas. 
Dallas  Reach  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CORP,  wc 

launch  its  largest  newspaper ’cai. 
paign  this  month,  through  Benton  I 
Bowles,  New  York,  with  Reserve  ami 
Special  whiskies,  being  promoted  i: 
327  newspapers  and  three  Tnaga7;^f.. 
Lord  Calvert  in  five  magazines,  ani 
Old  Drum  in  three  magazines  ami 
some  newspapers.  Calvert  will  run  1 
one-time  ad  this  week  in  some  news, 
papers  to  copyright  a  new  theme  fori 
campaign  next  spring  through  Ei^ 
Wasey  &  Co.,  which  becomes  Calver 
agency  effective  March  1,  1940. 

Rotogravure  sections  of  43  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country  are  fe 
used  in  a  special  Christmas  effort,  bei 
ginning  Dec.  3,  for  Ronson  Lighten 
product  of  Art  Metal  Works,  be 
Newark,  N.  J.  A  list  of  consumer 
magazines  also  is  scheduled.  Job? 
Kane  Co.,  New  York,  has  the  accous: 

Wm.  L.  Diener,  Inc.,  Chicago  agenr 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ic- 
count  of  Kindel  Furniture  Co.,  Gnci 
Rapids,  Mich.,  effective  Dec.  1.  Th 
account  will  be  handled  throu^  & 
agency’s  Grand  Rapids  office. 

Vanderbie  &  Rubens,  Chicago  age:.- 
cy,  is  releasing  orders  to  a  limite: 
number  of  newspapers  for  a  mail  order 
test  campaign  on  J.  W.  Stransky  Mr 
Co.,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago,  is  plx- 
ing  advertising  on  “Hominy  Grits,"* 
product  of  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicage 

Gourfain-Cobb  Co.,  Chicago  agffl? 
is  now  handling  the  account  of  item- 
OLA  Radio,  manufactured  by  Gain; 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Miami  Jockey  Club,  Inc.,  owners  ak 
operators  of  Hialeah  Park,  Miami,  Fla 
has  appointed  Mark  Byron,  Inc.,  Miat 
agency,  to  handle  its  winter  racffi 
program  advertising.  An  extoisir; 
newspaper  campaign  and  some  mage- 
zine  advertising  will  run  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  1940  meet,  from  Jan.  10 1 
March  2. 

The  New  York  office  of  FuUm  I 
Smith  &  Ross  Inc.,  has  been  appointe; 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  the  Hu 
cuLES  Powder  Co.,  Inc.,  Wihningtr 
Del.  Plans  for  1940  are  now  undf 
consideration. 

The  Greve  Agency,  Inc.,  St.  Pa^ 
Minn.,  recently  took  over  the  advert];- 
ing  account  of  the  Montgomery  Bur* 
iWG  Co.,  Montgomery,  Minn.  An  extc 
sive  newspaper,  radio,  and  outdoor  ao-; 
vertising  campaign  is  planned  jW 
under  way,  also  counter  and  win®* 
displays  as  well  as  direct  mail  will  * 
featuring  their  product.  Bohenffit 
Club  Beer. 

Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrans 
Inc.,  New  York,  merchandising  ^ 
advertising  counsel  to  the  Maini  U 

VELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  have 

nounced  that  a  campaign  in  the 
est  of  State  of  Maine  trade-mar»- 
potatoes  will  employ  141 
Sunday  newspapers  in  24  states  ^ 
ing  the  fourth  year  of  its 
Radio  advertising  and  the  use  of  p 
duce  and  grocery  trade  papers  win 
continued  as  in  past  seasons.  ; 
has  been  scheduled  to  run 
November  to  the  early  spring  mo 
of  1940. 


McGUmCK  RESIGNS 

Thurston  G.  McGuffick,  space  buyer 
and  media  analyst  at  San  Francsico 
offices  of  McCann-Erickson.  has  been 
appointed  sales  development  manager 
for  the  Pacific  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company  with  offices  in  Los  Angeles. 
John  A.  Nelson  succeeds  him  at  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson. 


lOINS  AGENCY 

Dorothy  Parker  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Companyi  ^ 
cago.  Miss  Parker  was  formerly 
J.  Walter  Thompson  and  Battem 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  in  thW  ^ 
cago  offices,  with  Marshall  f 
Company,  and  with  Blackett-aam*" 
Hummert. 
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>  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


City,  Pa.,  particularly  when  it  come  to  ager,  a  position  he  will  continue  to 


recognizing  an  advertising  idea. 


hold.  Mr.  Morris  joined  Pabst  early 


Last  Sunday  night,  about  three  a.m.,  this  year,  after  15  years  of  sales  and 
their  store  was  visited  by  customers  promotional  activities  for  Swift  & 
who  had  heeded  the  “Shop  Early”  pro-  Company. 

nouncements  but  who  didn’t  intend  to  William  R.  Hemrich,  formerly  ad- 


vn  MORE  PERSONS  having  come  letters  which  explained  the  error  to  P^y  for  the  merchandise  they  select^,  yertising  manager  of  Armour  &  Co., 
forvwd  either  to  commend  or  casti-  phone  and  mail  customers.  Hearing  of  the  robbery  when  he  has  been  named  advertising  and  sales 

our  criticisms  of  current  advertis-  We  doubt  if  a  newspaper  exists  the  office  Monday  morning,  manager  of  Risking  Corp.,  manufac- 

_  let  the  matter  rest  which  has  not  encountered  such  a  sit-  ^  Kenneth  Staats,  advertising  man-  turers  of  synthetic  sausage  casings. 


nVcoDV  we  shall  let  the  matter  rest  which  has  not  encountered  such  a  sit-  ^  Kenneth  Staats,  adyertising  man-  turers  of  synthetic  sausage  casings. 

^  Se  time  being,  but  not  without  uation.  «ger  of  the  Oil  City  Blizzard  (who  is  Samuel  Sutter,  has  resigned  as  copy 

tli»  feeling  that  the  discussion  was  What  is  the  liability  of  a  newspaper  Pretty  alert  himself)  prepared  an  ad-  chief  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
^  X  _ 1 _  _i? _  ?_  _ -f  xi_?_  vprtisement  whirh  the  lewelrv  store  T?alrvh  H  Jones  ComnAnv  to  loin  the^ 


wprthwhile.  A  number  of  copy  in  cases  of  this  kind? 
experts  were  quoted  who  agreed  that  The  A.N.P.A.  recent 
much  of  modern  advertising  is  clut-  letin  on  this  subject, 
lered,  overloaded  with  words,  illus-  opinion  by  Messrs.  Ki 


in  cases  of  this  kind?  vertisement  which  the  jewelry  store  Ralph  H.  Jones  Company  to  join  the 

The  A.N.P.A.  recently  issued  a  bul-  owners  accepted  at  once.  copy  staff  of  the  New  York  office  of 

letin  on  this  subject,  quoting  a  long  afternoon  the  Blizzard  carried  Sher‘man  K.  Ellis  &  Company, 

opinion  by  Messrs.  Kirkland  Fleming.  seven  inches  deep  on  three  col-  Roland  T.  Wentzel,  manager  of  the 


trations,  and  small  type.  They  made  Green,  Martin  &  Ellis,  Chicago  at- 
reservations,  of  course,  as  do  we,  de-  torneys,  prepared  for  the  Chicago 

daring  that  it  takes  various  types  of  Tribune.  Emphasis  in  this  opinion  is  dont  like  your  niet 

coBV  to  sell  various  types  of  merchan-  laid  “on  whe^er  a  particular  adver-  appreciate  your  taste. 

Z  tisement  constitutes  a  binding  offer  or  .  We  have  always  been  of 


py  seven  inches  deep  on  three  col-  Roland  T.  Wentzel,  manager  of  the 
nns  say:  Johannesburg  office  of  the  J.  Walter 

“Dear  Mr.  Robbers:  Thompson  Company,  sailed  Dec.  4  for 

“We  don’t  like  your  methods,  but  South  Africa. 

e  do  appreciate  your  taste.  William  D.  Haylon  has  been  pro- 

“We  have  always  been  of  the  opin-  moted  to  advertising  manager  of  the 


V»t.,r.llv  there  can  be  no  norm  for  a  mere  invitation  for  offers,  the  Ian-  that  Bulova  Watches  are  irresist-  plastics  department.  General  Electric 
NaturaUy,  there  can  oe  no  no  cuaee  of  the  advertLsement  beine  the  *ble  but  we  do  hope  that  our  guests,  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  succeedmg  Nat 

KmtLtng"^field^would  ^be  wal-  dete^rminine  factor.”  The  followine  the  future,  visit  our  store  at  3  p.m.  s.  Stoddard,  who  has  resigned  to  join 


determining  factor.”  The  following 


K''""grUlackr(^^  illustrations  of  the  first  and  second 


conditions  are  given: 

“(1)  A,  a  clothing  merchant,  adver- 


instead  of  3  a.m.  Stoddard  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Milford, 

“It  is  flattering  that,  after  shopping  Conn.,  packers  and  distributors  of  food 
elsewhere,  you  had  to  visit  US  to  find  products.  Charles  W.  Kellogg,  a  for- 


It  was  Dr.  George  Gallup,  of  Young  overcoats  of  a  certain  kind  for  '^bat  you  wanted.  However,  we  sin-  mer  city  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie 

It  Rubicam,  who  commented  that  if  cerely  hope  you  won’t  find  it  necessary  (N.  Y.)  Star,  becomes  publicity  rep- 

your  story  is  interesting  enough  you  to  the  public  to  come  and  ‘shopping’  further.  resentative  and  editor  of  the  PUtsfield 

can  tell  it  m  as  small  type  as  you  Respectfully  Yours,  Works  News,  succeeding  Mr.  Haylon. 

»-ish.  But  the  “if”  looms  large.  Few  •  j  x  ^  -n  “Klivans  Jewelry  Co.”  Eugene  H.  Pike  has  joined  the  sales 


are  the  advertisers  who  would  take 


“(2)  A  advertises  that  he  will  pay 
$5  for  every  copy  of  a  certain  book 


go  ‘shopping’  further.  resentative  and  editor  of  the  Pittsfield 

“Respectfully  Yours,  Works  News,  succeeding  Mr.  Haylon. 

“Klivans  Jewelry  Co.”  Eugene  H.  Pike  has  joined  the  sales 
“P.  S.  The  Bulova  watch  you  ‘se-  staff  of  Brown  &  Bigelow,  Remem- 


tk  chance  on  six  or  eight  point  type  lected’  is  fully  guaranteed,  17  jewels  brance-Advertising,  Quality  Park,  St. 

fi,  r  ir  f  Mo. ,  Vo..L  T1...0C..  offer  and  A  is  bound  to  pay  $5  for  and  ‘regularly’  sells  for  $24.75.  If  Paul,  Minn.  He  will  ^^aake  hishead- 

Kenneffi  Collins  of  Neie  York  Tunej.  while  the  offer  is  un-  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  quarters  at  their  New  York  offices  at 

blmed  the  depre^ion  for  what  he  will  gladly  make  a  proper  refund.”  9  East  40th  Street.  Mr.  Pike  was  for- 


‘'’’Hirbulletin  further  states  that  many  Wrven'ture  to  say  that  the  adver-  merly  a  inember  of  the  advertising- 
Hiconccinn  rocfo  Lore  (unt  Publishcr  protect  themselves  by  in-  tisement  created  plenty  of  talk  and  selling-st^s  of  th^e  New  ^rk  Theatre 

cluding  a  clause  in  their  advertising  Bulova  watches  obtained  plenty  of  Program  Corp.,  the  New  YotIc  H^ald 
.  X  r  ^  J  contracts  that  the  paper  will  not  be  publicity  in  Oil  City  homes  that  eve-  Tribune,  General  Outdoor  Advertising 

Tth.  onS  ^able  for  any  erro?  in  an  advertise-  ning.  Co  and  Collier  ^rvice  Corp. 

that  if  it  wpr#.  a  littlp  pacipr  in  rpad  unless  proof  is  submitted  in  — ■  .  Henry  Haas  of  the  Adrian  Bauer 

tot  if  It  were  a  little  easier  to  read  j  liability  n  K  J  P  11  Agency,  addressing  the  Apartment 

It  would  sell  more.  p.^p^rtion  of  the  entire  cost  Among  Advertising  Folk  Owners  and  Managers  Assn,  of  Phila- 

"Yah  r  ir  ”  space  as  the  space  occupied  by  - *  delphia,  Nov.  30  ^)oke  on  Advertis- 


The  bulletin  further  states  that  many 


wnuiiK,  aiiu  uieii  luiiiis  uu 

u  would  sell  more.  ^  ^  .r 

to  such  proportion  of  the  ei 

"Yam  “  of  fhe  space  as  the  space  oc( 

You  Never  Know  ...  bears  to  the  whole 

AN  OLD  ADAGE  of  editors  is,  “You  cupied  by  the  advertisement. 


liable  for  any  error  in  an  advertise-  ning.  Co.,  and  Collier  ^ryice  Corp. 

ment  unless  proof  is  submitted  in  Henry  Haas  of  the  Adrian  Bauer 

writing,  and  then  limits  the  liability  F/aIL-  adifressing  the  Apaiiment 

to  such  proportion  of  the  entire  cost  Among  Advertising  roue  Owners  and  Managers  Assn,  of  Phila- 

of  the  space  as  the  space  occupied  by  - -  delphia,  Nov.  30  spoke  on  Advertis- 

the  error  bears  to  the  whole  space  oc-  FRANCIS  N.  McGEHEE,  recently  ap-  mg  as  a  Means  of  Increasing  Apart- 


never  know  how  well  read  your  Legal  decisions  on  cases  involvi 
paper  is  until  you  make  an  error.”  advertising  errors  are  few  and  1 
Iben  the  usually  silent  readership  between, 
suddenly  seems  to  rise  up  and  begin 

Awting  tracer  bullets  at  the  hapless  Paid  Space  in  Weather  "Ears' 


pointed  general  sales  manager  of  ment  Occupancy. 


Legal  decisions  on  cases  involving  Outdoor  Advertising  Inc.,  New  York,  Maubert  St.  George  and  Stanley 


advertising  errors  are  few  and  far  was  honored  at  a  dinner  given  Dec.  5  Keyes,  Jr.,  account  executives  of  Er- 
between.  by  the  United  Advertising  Corporation  win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  have  resigned  to 

/  and  its  affiliated  companies  at  the  establish  their  own  agency  at  250  Park 


Downtown  Club,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SOMETHING  NEW  in  metropolitan 


.  .  SOMETHING  NEW  in  metropolitan  K-m,  vice-president  E.  R.  ^.^^S.'^rthT 

Je  same  holds  true  for  advertising.  newspaper  advertising  appeared  in  ^^uibb  &  Sons,  on  Dec.  7,  addressed  be-n  ^tmed  vice-oreSent  of  2^  Os- 

Make  a  matake  m  a  printed  price  list-  three  New  York  evening  papers  Dec.  1,  the  Advertising  and  Se  ling  Course  bee^  earned  v  ee  P  es  e  t  ^ 

to  and  It  appars  that  everyone  in  the  Joumal-American  the  Post  and  conducted  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  ^^hto 

towdws  nothing  else  with  his  time  the  World-Telegram,  when  the  New  New  York  on  ‘  Selling  a  Product  to  division  to  handle  food  ar- 

Dut  read  newspaper  advertisements.  York  Telenhone  boueht  soace  directly  Dealers.  In  the  discussion  Mr.  Keim  A  new  division  to  bundle  lood  a , 

TV  i.x.  .  ,.  YorK  leiepnone  Dougm  space  aireciiy  ^  i-  tip  ^alesmanshin  as  an-  counts  has  been  established  by  H. 

nie  latter  was  proven  in  a  big  way  beneath  the  daily  weather  report  to  covered  a  realistic  saiesmansnip  as  ap  QippL  Tno  T  td  T  os  Aneeles 

Jb  week  in  New  York  when  the  run  two  six-point  lines  calling  atten-  Pb^  fo  consumer  producto.  aeenev  John  Dingee  formerly  with 

unes  printed  an  erroneous  price  in  tion  to  its  newly  developed  Weather  General  Foods  and  Stokeley  Bros  & 

a  Grnibel  full-page  ad  in  last  Sunday’s  Bureau  Service.  In  the  Post  and  New  York  Advertising  Club  was  the  b^ds  thTn^w  division 

^nd  edition.  Correct  in  the  first  Journal- American  this  means  that  the  guest  speaker  at  the  weekly  lunch^eon  '-o--  "caas  me  new^aivi  o  . 

etown  the  ad  offered  “CHRISTMAS  tines  appear  in  the  left-hand  front  i?.®®bng  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  OWN  AGENCY 

UXTffiY  FOR  SO  LITTLE” — rayon  page  ear,  the  first  time  advertising  Philadelphia,  this  week.  rmr*rn  "5 _ Frank  R  '^tppl 

tin  housecoats  for  $3.98.  Sadly,  in  space  has  been  sold  there.  The  World-  Herman  J.  Bub,  vice-president,  _i  vipp-nrpsident  in  charee  of 

e  second  edition  the  $3  had  mysteri-  Telegram  runs  its  weather  report  at  Stewart-Jo^anagen^,  was  the  guest  ^  Advertisine  Com 

Jy  topped  from  the  copy  and  de-  the  bottom  of  any  page  one  column  speaker  at  the  November  dinner  meet-  ra^dio  at  McJunkin  Advertismg  Com- 

ghtod  women  all  over  New  York  and  the  make-up  man  finds  convenient.  “ig  of  the  Electrica  Association  of 

“>  the  suburbs  pounced  unon  the  bar-  The  advertisine  lines  read-  “Call  Philadelphia,  this  week.  agency  to  be  known  as  Frank  R.  Steel 

?sin  of  thp  T®. Harwin  T.  Mann,  media  director.  Associates.  Location  of  his  agency  is 


w  the  suburbs  pounced  upon  the  bar- 
P  of  the  year.  “Christmas  Luxury 
So  Little”-and  how! 

^rly  Monday  morning  Gimbel’s 

a  Conoroftt  _ xi.  _ _ n 


The  advertising  lines  read:  “Call  Philadelphia  this  week. 


WEather  6-1212  day  or  night  for  the 
latest  forecast  and  temperature.” 


Harwin  T.  Mann,  media  director.  Associates,  ixocation  oi  ms  agency  is 
Lord  &  Thomas,  spoke  before  the  Los  y®*-  ^9  b®  announced.^  Mr.  Steel  s  ini- 


mrecasi  ana  lemperaiure.  Aneeles  Ad  Club  Nov  28  on  “Snace  bal  list  of  accounts  includes  Princess 

The  advertising  IS  considered  as  a  Pat,  Ltd.,  Chicago;  Oshkosh  Trunks 


.  - luuiiiiiig  vjimDeis  - -  Timpc  and  Profits ”  i^at,  ixtd.,  unicago;  usnKosn  irunK 

concrete  illustration  of  the  pull-  test. by  the  telephone  company,  ac-  ^  ™es  ana  ^oms.  Incorporated.  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  S.  Dres 

iwer  of  _ _ cordinff  to  Georee  B.  We  Ibaum.  ffen-  UAVID  J.  JS.AYE  nas  oeen  appointea  i..  ’  .  .  c _ 


2t\A  a  X.  *'  inai  a  large,  - - — - - x - - 

at  tunes  unruly  crowd  collected  The  rate  for  this  unusual  advertis- 
J^nding  the  merchandise  at  Se  ing  is.  in  the  case  of  the  World-Tele-  Charles  F.  Broderick,  vice-president 
f''®rtised  price.  We  understand  the  gcam  and  the  Post,  the  regular  front  treasimer  of  ffie  Charles  B 

tore  decided  to  sell  to  first  corner^  P^ge  reader  rate.  The  World-Tele-  Thompson  Co  Inc.,  Buffalo  advertis- 
the  coato  gram  gets  S7  a  line,  the  Post  S5.  The  ‘"g  firm,  has  been  appointed  chairman 


Charles  F.  Broderick,  vice-president  9^^  cosmetics) ,  Chicago.  Mr.  Steel 
id  irpasiircr  of  the  Charles  B.  been  With  the  MeJunkm  agency 


stor^  ,1  understand  the  and  the  rosi,  me  regular  Iront  P  t  «  BufFalo  advert**;  Past  six  years.  He  was  for- 

an  <  to  sell  to  first  comers  Pr*g®  reader  rate.  The  World-Tele-  Thompson  Co ,  Inc.,  Buffalo  advertis-  ^  j  bfield  agency 

"tofthecnatc  •  J  ^  1-  .1  p  X  ce  rrt.  ing  firm,  has  been  appointed  chairman  'ULiiy  wun  me  om  vxiiii.nm.iu  dgenvy 

fnot  a  1  contained  on  the  racks  gram  gets  $7  a  line,  the  Post  s>5.  the  infanUlp  naralvcic  dinner  dan^f.  as  radio  director  and  later  orgamzed 

tooiwh^".'''"ber).  In  addition  to  Jour^l-American  gets  its  regular  rate  'be  radio  department  in  the  Chicago 

person,  the  store  S20  a  line  for  front  page  reader  be  held  m  Hot  >  ^  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

“deluged  with  phone  and  mail  ord-  ^°Py'  P^“®  designated  space,  a  ^  ^ ^  j-  ■ 

,1  total  of  $22  a  line.  ager,  and  Edwin  L.  Morrk,  director  of  TMCjr'O'MTTMTTFCl 

JbeTime^  discovering  the  error  on  Copy  was  placed  through  Batten.  promotion  have  been  elected  llJNUtb 

^toHlay,  pulled  nrn«fc  ®  °  n?  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn.  vice-presidents  of  the  Pabst  Sales  Co.,  _  Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 


fun  aA  proofs  of  the  correctly- 
and  these  were 

also  department.  TTie  ALERT  is  the  name  for  the  owners  of  division  until  1933.  For  the  last  two 

PP  c  mimeographed  the  Klivans  Jewelry  Company  in  Oil  years  he  has  been  general  sales  man- 


copy,  plus  10%  for  designated  space,  a 
total  of  $22  a  line. 

Copy  was  placed  through  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 


AGENCY  DISCONTINUES 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 


Chicago.  Mr.  Harris  has  been  with  the  has  discontinued  business.  A.  L.  Gale 
Pabst  organization  since  1927,  serving  is  now  associated  with  J.  R.  Hamilton 
as  sales  manager  of  the  New  York  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  which  is  handling 
division  until  1933.  For  the  last  two  the  advertising  of  Sinoze  Laboratories 


and  C.  A.  Mosso  Laboratories. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  EF, 


It’s  a  Fun  Frolic  at  the 
Football  Writers’  Lunch 


Good-Natured  Heckling  Features 
N.  Y.  Group's  Informal  Weekly  Meeting 
At  Jack  Dempsey's  Famed  Pub 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


‘  LAST  WEEK  we  let  the  professionals 

carry  the  ball  and  today  weTl  give 
it  to  them  again,”  Allison  Danzig, 
New  York  Times  writer  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Football 
Writers’  Association,  said,  as  the  hum 
of  conversation  subsided  in  the  dimly- 
lit  dining  room. 

About  75  New  York  newspaper 
football  writers,  leading  college  and 
professional  football  coaches,  and  their 
guests,  went  for  pencils  and  copy  pa¬ 
per  and  slumped  in  comfort. 

Fvn  Starts  Early 

The  scene  was  the  weekly  Monday 
luncheon  of  the  group  at  Jack  Demp¬ 
sey’s  swank  restaurant  opposite  New 
York’s  Madison  Square  Garden.  This 
was  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
football  season. 

‘Tell  xis  about  that  kick,  Steve,” 
Danzig,  presiding  in  the  absence  of 
Dan  Daniel,  World-Telegram,  said. 

Stout  Steve  Owen,  genial  coach  of 
the  New  York  Giants  Professional 
Football  Club,  stood  his  cigar  against 
an  ash  tray  and  slowly  lifted  his  250- 
pound  bulk  from  his  chair.  He  cleared 
his  throat.  He  looked  embarrassed. 

“I  wasn’t  even  watching,”  Owen  said 
with  a  grin  and  the  crowd  roared  with 
laughter.  ‘‘As  a  matter  of  fact,  boys, 
I  was  talking  to  a  fellow  behind  me.” 

Everybody  laughed  again.  The  fun 
had  started.  It  was  all  very  informal. 

Out  of  the  smoke  haze  came  from 
one  of  the  newsmen: 

“Hold  your  hands  up,  Steve,  and 
let’s  see  how  many  broken  fingers 
you  got  from  crossing  and  uncrossing 
them  while  Russell  made  that  kick.” 
Owens  grinned  and  another  wave  of 
laughter  swept  the  room. 

Pro  Game  Chief  Topic 

Owens  was  talking  about  the  big 
football  news  of  the  day.  The  day 
before  the  Giants  won,  9-7,  the  Eastern 
championship  of  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  from  the  Washington 
Redskins  by  virtue  of  Redskin  Bo 
Russell’s  failure  to  kick  a  15-yard 
field  goal.  Referee  Bill  Halloran  had 
ruled  the  kick  wide  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  made  country-wide  headlines. 

“But,  seriously,”  Owen  continued 
“I  wouldn’t  have  had  any  complaint 
to  make  if  the  kick  had  been  ruled 
good.  Bill  Halloran  is  a  good  and 
fearless  official  wherever  I’ve  seen 
him  work  and  his  is  the  only  decision 
that  counts.  I  was  in  no  positon  to 
see  whether  it  was  good  or  not.  No 
one  on  the  sideline  is  in  a  position 
to  see.” 

Lou  Little,  Columbia  coach,  and 
Herb  Kopf,  head  coach  at  Manhattan 
College,  sitting  a  few  plates  away, 
nodded  agreement.  The  idea  caught 
and  Captain  Bill  Wood,  Army  head 
coach;  I.ieutenant  “Jabbo”  Jablonski, 
former  Army  star  and  now  line 
coach  at  West  Point,  and  M^’^r  Ernest 
R.  Dupuy,  Army  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer,  also  nodded. 

Owen  said  the  Redskins  had  12  men 
on  the  field  “and  64,000  persons  saw 
it”  durmg  one  stage  of  'he  game  last 
Sunday. 

“It  wasn’t  Arthur  Daley’s  fault,” 
one  of  the  scribes  s)  outed  to  the  ac- 
cfimpaniment  of  moie  laughter.  The 
reference  was  to  a  Times  sports 
writer. 


“Why  didn’t  you  run  out  on  the 
field  then?”  Owen  was  asked. 

“I  didn’t  go  out  because  I  didn’t 
want  to  get  run  over.  Those  Red¬ 
skins  are  very  big  bruisers,”  he  an¬ 
swered  as  the  merriment  continued. 
Owen  was  getting  fidgety  at  this  point. 

A  Thankful  Coach 


Jesse  Abramson,  Herald  Tribune, 
leaned  over  to  Danzig  and  told  him 
to  let  Owen  sit  down  as  the  burly 
coach  showed  by  his  actions  that  he 
wished  that  the  boys  would  excuse 
him  from  saying  any  more. 

“Steve  doesn’t  like  to  make  long 
speeches,”  Abramson  said  to  this 
writer  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
whisper  but  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  room.  Steve  glanced  thankfully 
at  Abramson  and  sat  down  with  an 
audible  sigh  of  relief  and  everybody 
applauded. 

“Potsy,  let’s  hear  your  ideas  on 
next  Sunday’s  game,”  Danzig  next 
called  on  Potsy  Clark,  ex-coach  of 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

“The  Giants  will  have  to  be  at  their 
peak  to  beat  the  Packers  and  I  think 
they  can  do  it,”  Clark  said.  “I  think 
Green  Bay  will  have  the  edge  at  the 
ends  and  the  Giants  will  have  the 
edge  elsewhere  in  the  line  and  in  the 
running  attack  but  the  Packers  are 
the  stronger  passing  team.” 

He  said  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
players  will  be  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  ball  game  and  that  it 
might  end  up  in  a  goal-kicking  duel. 

“Steve,  I’ll  bet  you  were  damned 
glad  Engebretsen  didn’t  kick  that  goal 
instead  of  Russell,”  he  fired  at  the 
Giant  coach.  Owen  nodded  and  puffed 
thoughtfully  on  his  cigar. 

Some  Advice  from  Suavely 

Carl  Snavely,  head  coach  of  Cor¬ 
nell’s  undefeated  eleven,  praised  the 
spirit  of  the  metropolitan  college 
players  and  singled  out  Columbia  as 
having  given  his  team  the  hardest 
battle.  He  said  he  was  impressed  with 
the  brand  of  football  he  saw  last 
Saturday  at  the  Fordham-N.Y.U.  game. 

Dwelling  on  next  Sunday’s  profes¬ 
sional  game,  Snavely  good-naturedly 
warned  Owen  not  to  get  Clark  Hinkle 
(Packer’s  backfield  ace)  mad.  Snavely 
coached  him  at  Bucknell  and  considers 
him  one  of  the  greatest  footall  players 
he’s  ever  seen  in  action. 

“Keep  him  mollified  if  you  can,” 
said  Snavely. 

“Hell,  he’s  been  mad  for  seven 
years,”  retorted  Owen  with  a  chuckle 
and  the  crowd  guffawed. 

1941  Slate  Announced 

“It  seems  the  only  way  to  get 
Coach  Woodward  (Stanley  Woodward, 
Herald  Tribune  sports  editor)  to  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings  regularly  is  to 
make  him  president  again,”  Danzig 
told  the  audience,  “and  so  we’ve  nomi¬ 
nated  him  for  the  post  next  year. 
Election  of  officers  will  be  held  at  a 
closed  meeting  here  next  Tuesday.” 

“Can  we  name  an  opposition  slate?” 
Robert  F.  Kelley,  Times,  asked  in 
jest. 

“Do  I  hear  correctly?”  Danzig  coun¬ 
tered. 

Kelley,  with  mock  astonishment, 
looked  around  at  his  tablemates, 
Lewis  Burton  and  Dave  Eisenberg, 


Journal  -  American,  and  Lawrence 
Robinson,  World-Telegram.  Danzig 
then  announced  the  slate  as  follows; 

President,  Woodward;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Danzig;  secretary.  Burton;  treas¬ 
urer,  Louis  Effrat,  Times.  Trustees: 
Herbert  Allan,  Post;  Ken  Smith,  Mir¬ 
ror;  Bill  Boni,  Associated  Press,  Ab¬ 
ramson  and  Robinson. 

Organized  by  New  York  football 
writers  in  1936  for  some  Monday 
morning  quarterbacking  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  for  some  early  week  copy  for 
the  writers,  the  idea  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  generally  credited  to  “Chick” 
Meehan,  former  Manhattan  College 
football  coach.  Woodward  and  Allan. 

Monday’s  meeting  wound  up  the 
fourth  year  for  the  group.  America’s 
greatest  football  names  have  been 
guests  at  these  informal  affairs  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Sitting  next  to  Captain  Wood  was 
Frank  Graham,  Sun  columnist,  whose 
columns  on  the  weekly  luncheon  have 
a  wide  following.  Bob  Considine, 
Mirror  columnist,  sat  opposite  them, 
and  Rud  Rennie,  Herald  Tribune,  had 
his  plate  alongside  of  Lou  Little’s. 
Tom  Paprocki,  famed  AP  cartoonist, 
also  was  in  the  group  as  was  visiting 
Chet  Smith,  Pittsburgh  Press  sports 
editor. 


Houston  Oilman 
Buys  Dallas 
Dispatch-Journal 


Changes  Name  .  . .  Recwtlv 
Bought  Austin  Dispatch, 
Now  the  Tribune 


FordhaiK'N.Y.U.  Film  Shewn 

Dr.  Mai  Stevens,  head  coach  at 
N.Y.U.,  whose  boys  lost  to  Fordham 
in  last  Saturday’s  thriller,  praised  the 
Maroon  outfit  and  showed  a  film  of 
the  game.  He  tried  giving  a  running 
commentary  of  the  action  but  gave 
up  after  a  few  moments  as  the  writers 
took  over  and  gave  their  own  im¬ 
promptu  interpretations  of  the  plays. 

But  Stevens  managed  to  make  him¬ 
self  heard  at  one  stage  of  the  film, 
booming  a  good-natured  epithet  in 
the  darkness  as  the  film  showed  a 
Fordham  back  skirting  around  end 
for  a  touchdown. 

“Where’s  Jim  Crowley  (Fordham 
coach)?”  one  of  the  writers  touted. 

“He’s  out  getting  material,”  came 
from  across  the  darkened  room. 

Captain  Wood  told  the  writers  “you 
are  the  fairest-minded  group  of 
writers  in  the  country  and  all  the 
boys  and  myself  appreciate  the  way 
you  have  treated  us.” 

He  said  he  had  no  excuses  to  offer 
for  Navy’s  10-0  victory  over  Army 
last  Saturday  in  Philadelphia.  “Navy 
was  up  to  the  game  and  we  had  to 
take  a  licking,”  he  said. 


Daily  News  Offers 
Another  Package 


Formal  announcement  of  sale  of  tht 
Dallas  (Tex.)  DispatcJi-Joumol,  pub. 
lishing  six  afternoons  a  week, 
made  in  a  front-page  statement  Dec 
1.  The  entire  transaction  was  on  i 
cash  basis,  for  an  unannounced  sic 

The  new  owners  are  West  Put- 
lishers,  Inc.,  headed  by  J.  M.  Wer. 
capitalist,  oilman  and  lumberman  d 
Houston.  Associated  are  Mr.  Wea< 
two  sons,  J.  Marion  West  and  Weslev 
W.  West,  also  of  Houston. 

Nam*  Changed 

Coincident  with  the  notice  of  sak 
was  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
paper  to  the  Dallas  Journal  lb 
Dispatch- Journal  was  formed  July  1, 
1938,  by  combination  of  two  afteraoo; 
dailies,  the  former  Dallas  Jouni 
published  by  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corpor*- 
tion,  publishers  of  the  Dallas  Mornir,; 
News;  and  the  Dallas  Dispatch,  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Scripps  Pacific  Cok 
League  and  of  the  A.  O.  Anderssc: 
interests. 

Karl  Hoblitzelle,  chairman  of  dx 
board  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch-Joumi 
Company  and  a  Southwestern  theate 
magnate,  has  no  further  connectk 
or  interest  in  West  Publishers,  Inc. 
or  the  Dallas  Joiumal,  it  was  u- 
nounced. 

Mr.  West  is  also  owner  of  the  Au- 
tin  Tribune,  acquired  by  purchase 
of  the  property  ot  the  former  Amtis 
Dispatch.  A  close  friend  of  Texas 
Governor  W.  Lee  O’Daniel,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission  early  in  the  year  but  be 
appointment  was  rejected  by  the  State 
Senate  after  it  had  been  brought  on 
that  he  supported  Alf  Landor 
Republican  presidential  nominee,  t 
1936. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Dallas  Fed^ 
Reserve  Bank  and  has  controlling  in¬ 
terests  in  several  companies.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Texas  Technological  College  aai 
of  Southwestern  University  of  George¬ 
town,  Tex. 


The  New  York  Daily  News  this 
week  offered  to  national  advertisers 
the  opportimity  to  buy  its  first  edition 
or  “pink  sheet  edition,”  and  home  edi¬ 
tion  with  approximately  600,000  circu¬ 
lation  at  a  top  rate  of  50  cents  per 
line.  Both  editions  are  printed  before 
10:15  p.m.  the  night  before. 

John  Herrick,  of  the  News’  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff,  delivered  a 
presentation  to  trade  paper  editors 
and  executives  Thursday  noon  at 
luncheon  at  the  Barclay  Hotel,  New 
York,  on  the  Sunday  News  and  the 
five  package  plan  of  buying  its  cir¬ 
culation  recently  announced.  (E.  &  P., 
Nov.  4,  page  9.) 


DIAMOND  BELT  FINALS 

’The  Nero  York  Journal- American 
Diamond  Belt  boxing  bout  finals,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La- 
Guardia  and  other  civic  leaders,  will 
be  held  the  night  of  Dec.  11  in  New 
York’s  Madison  Square  Garden. 
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Linz  and  Mitchell  Rcmaii 

Clarence  E.  Linz  continues  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  W.  E.  Mitchell  as  business 
manager  of  the  new  Dallas  paper.  It 
West  said  there  would  be  no  changf 
in  the  management  at  present. 

The  paper  has  a  circulation  of  R; 
000  and  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Unitet 
Press  Service,  which  has  its  T^ 
headquarters  in  the  Journal  buiu- 
ing. 

The  transaction  was  accomplish 
by  purchase  from  the  A.B.C.  Pubusb- 
ing  company,  incorporated  at  AusC 
a  few  days  before  for  the  purpose « 
taking  over  all  debentures  from 
bondholders.  West  Publishers,  ^ 
then  took  over  the  assets  of  the  Ai 


company. 

A  twice-postponed  hearing  on 
petition  in  involuntary  banki^  . 
brought  by  the  International 
Company  was  dismissed  Nov.  »  - 
Federal  Judge  W.  H.  Atwell,  at^ 
at  Wichita  Falls,  upon  successfm  rv 
resentation  by  the  defendants  . 
petition  was  fatally  defective  m 
all  creditors  had  been  satisfied. 


MARKS  34th  YEAR 

The  Detroit  Adcraft  Club  celebrated 
its  34th  anniversary  with  a  stag  party 
at  Hotel  Statler  Dec.  5.  Speechless 
entertainment  was  featured. 


A  statement  of  financial 
published  in  the  Monday  edifio 
the  Journal  shows  $104,795.19  i 
on  deposit;  a  stock  capitali»h  , 
$100,000;  and  a  capital  surplus 
$250,000. 


Successful  selling  in  Philadelphia  begins  with  reader  response. 

And  the  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  where  advertising  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  be  read,  believed  and  acted  upon  is  The 
Evening  Bulletin,  with  its  natural  circulation  secured  without  sub¬ 
scriber  contests  or  premiums  or  prizes  to  subscribers. 

For,  impartial  research  shows,  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  preferred 
for  day  by  day  advertising  readership  by  more  people  than  all  other 
Philadelphia  newspapers  combined! 

Surveys*  made  by  a  national  research  organization  prove  that 
people  buy  The  Bulletin  to  read . . .  and  read  to  buy!  For  example: 

When  14,715  shoppers  in  65  Grocery  Stores  and  Food  Markets 


'S^l^|[£5TirRlu  M  p 


advertisements  of  this  theater?” 

— 2,799  patrons  of  these  Moving  Picture  Theaters  named  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  more  than  twice  as  many  as  named  the  second  newspaper 
.  .  .  more  than  named  all  other  newspapers  combined! 

The  surveys  proved  also  that  dealers,  knowing  the  remarkable 
readership  advertising  receives  in  The  Evening  Bulletin,  place  it  first 
in  their  recommendations  for  advertising  in  Philadelphia.  For  example: 

In  a  total  of  440  interviews  at  225  Automobile  Dealers  in  and 


m  different  parts  of  Philadelphia,  answered  the  question,  “In  which 
3ne  newspaper  are  you  most  likely  to  look  for  food  advertisements?” 

—9,386  named  The  Bulletin — more  than  three  times  as  many  as  the 
stcond  newspaper  . . .  more  than  named  all  other  newspapers  combined! 
And  when  12,221  customers  in  66  Drug  Stores  in  different  parts 


around  Philadelphia,  with  owners,  officers,  sales  managers  and  sales¬ 
men,  when  replying  to  the  question,  “If  only  one  newspaper  were  used 
for  new  car  advertising,  which  would  you  recommend?” 

— 282  named  The  Bulletin  . . .  more  than  three  times  as  many  as 
named  the  second  newspaper  . . .  more  than  named  all  other  news¬ 
papers  combined! 

It  is  the  way  a  newspaper  meets  its  responsibility  to  its  readers  that 
determines  its  response  ability  for  its  advertisers.  The  Bulletin  gets 
consumer  response  . . .  because  The  Bulletin  has  reader  confidence. 

Let  your  advertising  agency  show  you  how  The  Evening  Bulletin  . .  . 
with  95.3%  of  its  large  circulation  concentrated  in  the  Philadelphia 
retail  trading  area  . . .  will  give  you  thorough  and  effective  coverage  of 
the  nation’s  greatest  City  of  Homes!  at  one  of  the  lorvest  costs  per 
reader  in  America. 

•Complete  information  about  a  series  of  important  consumer  surveys,  made  by  Ross  Federal 
Research  Corporation,  ictll  be  sent  on  request.  Address  The  Evening  Bulletin,  City  Ball 
Square,  Philadelphia. 

iNine  out  of  ten  dwellings  in  Philadelphia  are  single-family  homes.  More  than  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  combined;  more  than  in  any  one  of  twenty-two  states.  (U.  3.  Census,  1930). 


®f  l^hiladclphi 


lia  answered  the  question,  “In  which  one  newspaper  are 
you  most  likely  to  look  for  advertisements  of  products  sold  here?” 

named  The  Bulletin — more  than  twice  as  many  as  named 
•be  second  newspaper  . . .  more  than  named  all  other  newspapers 
*®oibined! 

And  when  5,385  theatergoers  in  17  moving  picture  houses  answered 
•be  question,  “In  which  one  newspaper  are  you  most  likely  to  see 
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CONNECTICUT 


Ad  Bureau  Names  Canadian  Press 

Field  Secretory  Makes  Staff  Changes 

John  W.  Barndollar  has  resigned  J.  A.  McNeil,  general  manage- 
as  national  advertising  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press,  recently  announced 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  the  following  staff  appointments 
Eagle  to  become  field  secretary  for  the  E.  S.  Johnson,  London  bureau  super 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  it  was  intendent,  as  CP  war  correspondent  in 
announced  Thursday.  The  Bureau  France,  E)ec.  31;  S.  S.  Robertson,  New 
also  announced  the  appointment  of  York  bureau  superintendent,  as  act- 
Dent  Hassinger  to  the  sales  staff  of  ing  London  superintendent  and  alter- 
’  ■  ""  nate  CP  war  correspondent. 

Charles  Bruce,  general  news  editor 
New  York  bureau,  as  acting  New 
York  bureau  superintendent;  Elmer 


War  Is  Not  Run 
For  Convenience 
Of  Correspondents 

Bill  Henry  of  L.  A.  Times 
Returns  from  Front  on 
Atlantic  Clipper 

BILL  HENRY, 


Los  Angeles  Times 
sports  editor  turned  war  correspon¬ 
dent  in  September  when  the  lid  over 
Europe  blew  off, 
arrived  in  Port 
Washington, 

Ixing  Island,  N. 

Y.,  aboard  a 
Clipper  flying 
boat  I^c.  7,  and 
gave  reporters  a  f 

new  slant  on 
censorship  in 
Great  Britain  and 
France. 

“It’s  about  time 

the  boys  over  - 

there  got  to  real-  Bill  Henry 

ize  that  there’s  a 

serious  war  going  on  and  that  the 
British  and  French  are  waging  it  with 
the  idea  of  winning,’’  he  said.  “They’re 
not  rxmning  the  war  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  newspapermen.  ,  -  .  -  ,  .  , 

“Some  of  the  fellows  over  there  are  ^heir  annual  grind, 
always  complaining  about  the  strict 
censorship  imposed  by  the  Allies.  They 
feel  the  war  should  be  managed  the  h'-A®' 
way  we  manage  a  national  political 
convention  over  here  with  plenty  of 
everything — especially  news." 

Censorship  Is  Strict 
Of  course,  the  censorship  is  strict, 

Henry  agreed,  but  that  is  for  obvious 

reasons.  The  point  is  that  it  is  a  life-  _ _ _ ^ _  _ _ 

and-death  struggle  and  whether  the  National  Baseball  Writers  Association, 
newsmen,  foreign  or  o'herwise,  get  is  in  charge  of  the  press  crowd  while 
their  story  to  their  papers.  inciden-  the  local  committee  on  reception  is 
fsl.  _  composed  of  Frank  Grayson,  Times- 

But  that  isn’t  to  say  that  the  wel-  Star  veteran;  Lou  Smith,  Cincinnati 
fare  of  the  war  correspondents  isn’t  Enquirer  and  Frank  Ashton,  Cincin- 
considered  by  government  authorities,  ^lati  Post. 

he  noted.  On  the  contrary,  they’re  Among  the  prominent  l«seball  writers  on 
welcome  over  there  but  the  welfare  deck  thus  far  are:  Sid  Mercer,  New  York 
of  the  state  is  of  primary  importance.  Journal  American;  Burt  WTiitman,  Boston 
the  newsmen  secondary.  Herald;  Jack  Malaney,  Boston  Post;  Joe 

“You  can  live  and  die  with  the  Cashman,  Bost^  K^ord;  John  DrcAan  Bos- 
_  f  tu  *.  u  i  T  lo"  Traveler;  Dan  D:miel,  N.  Y.  World-Tele- 
greatest  ston-  of  the  century  but  if  it  Anhur  Patterson,  .V.  Y.  Herald  Trib. 

clashes  with  what  the  Ministry  of  unc;  Charles  Segar,  N.  Y,  Mirror;  Jerry 
Information  (censorship  bureau)  con-  Mitchell,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post;  Tommy  Holmes, 
siders  inimical  to  the  state,  the  news-  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Charles  Ware,  Detroit  Free 
man  might  just  as  well  have  never  MacDannell,  Detroit  Times;  John 

heard  of  the  story,”  Henry  asserted.  ^armtchael  Detro.t  hews;  Murray  Brown, 

„  ,  J,  ^  Chicago  Herald-Amertcan;  Jim  Gallagher, 

Henry,  who  also  did  daily  news  Chic.ig0  Herald-.\merican;  Irvin  Vaughan, 

broadcasts  from  Europe  for  the  Co-  Chicago  Tribune;  John  Hoffman,  Chieago 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  under  an  Times;  Herb  Simons,  Times;  Bill  Dooley, 
arrangement  between  the  Times  and  Philadelphia  Record;  Jim  Eisaminger,  Phila- 
CBS,  was  called  back  by  his  paper  George  Kirkse>;^  U.P.  New 

.  cfi  \ork;  John  Drebingcr,  AT.  Y.  Times;  John 

to  hll  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  Ehbinger,  A'.  Y.  Daily,  News;  Hi  Turkin, 
E.  V.  Durling’s  daily  column,  “On  the  Daily  News,  N.  V.  ;  Ken  Smith,  Mirror,  N.  Y.; 
Side,”  which  was  vacated  a  foi-tnight  L-iwton  Carver,  I.N.S.,  N.  Y. ;  Gayle  Talbot, 

N.  Y.:  Judd  Dailey,  A.P.,  N.  Y. 


ly  and  Macfadden  Publications.  new  Quebec  superintendent,  as  oi 

■  Dec.  1,  and  S.  G.  Ross,  Edmonton  due; 

Rfl  ‘nwTvrjzi.  of  bureau,  will  be  acting  Pacific  super- 

J-eilV©  lOr  intendent.  Lome  Bruce  now  is  acting 

416-Page  Art  Book  chief  of  the  Edmonton  bureau.  M: 

^  McNeil  also  announced. 

Nearly  $100,000  in  newspaper  adver-  , 

®  MnT.MRTTRn  DPnMriTrn 

World  Famous  Paintings, 


believed 

the  bush-leaders’  executives  got  into  to  be  the  largest  single  edition  of  a 

book  ever  published.  The  first  edition  with  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Copital  Tima 

since  1929.  has  been  made  an  associate 
He  joined  the  daily  as  a  pan- 
time  employe  while  attending  the  Uni- 
The  book,  published  by  Wm.  H.  Wise  versity  of  Wisconsin.  In  recent  yean 


Charles  W.  Holmburg,  who  has  beea 


session,  but  the  real  thing  commences 

tomorrow  when  the  big  bugs  of  the  numbers  300,000  copies,  each  having 
big  leagues  and  their  executives  start  416  pages  and  100  full  color  inserts  of  editor. 

artists’  proofs,  “tipped-in.”  f 


More  than  250  baseball  writers  from  .  . 

papers  all  over  the  crountry,  big  and  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  edited  by  he  has  been  doing 
‘  ,  are  here  for  the  sessions  and  Rockwell  Kent,  eminent  artist  and  au-  torial  work  for  the 
special  wires  have  been  set  up  in  the  thor.  Included  in  the  volume  are  managing  editor  ol 
Hotel  Netherland  Plaza  to  rush  out  reproductions  of  great  works  in  lead-  weekly  newspaper 
the  stories.  About  fifty  operators  are  ing  collections,  ranging  from  Old  Mas-  Capital  Time  plant, 
on  the  job  day  and  night  and  as  many  ters  to  modem.  is  the  appointment  < 

special  machines  are  ready  for  the  The  campaign  covers  50  cities,  some  as  assistant  busine 
writers  so  that  they  can  do  their  stuff  of  the  copy  is  double-page  spreads  in  Lockwood  has  beei 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  wiremen.  color.  Walter  E.  Thwing,  Inc.,  New  since  December,  191 


e.”  Goering  quickly  replied  and,  gro\. 
gentlemen,  that’s  no  joke." 


/lYuleSavmgs 

W  $1,060,000 

I^M„.  .  ^  n.. 


City  Aecoiiiils  Up  6  Pci. 
In  31,700  Accounts. 

If  Santa  Claus  doesn’t  bring  « 
bulging  pack  to  Louisville  it  woo* 


Owners  i 
operators 


A  newspaper  of  character  cannot  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  But  it  can 
render  public  services  to  all  kinds  of 
people.  This  is  the  creed  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


ANOTHER  EXAMPLES  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
new  food  products  and  ideas  go  to  market.  At  ali 
times  of  the  year  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
daily  Food  Market  reports  are  looked  upon  as  the 
top-ranking  food  news  published  in  America.  As  a 
service  to  the  thousands  who  follow  this  news  daily, 
the  Herald  Tribune  this  week  staged  in  its  Confer¬ 
ence  Room  a  five-day  Christmas  Food  Show  — 
"Around  America  with  Knife  and  Fork.’’  This  show¬ 
ing  dramatized  by  demonstration,  and  by  booths,  the 
sectional  foods  of  America  — down  East  to  North¬ 
west,  Dixie  to  California.  And  thousands  camt. 


3Hcralb 


NEW.®- YORK 


IVot  all  things  to  all  people.  But  manY  public  serv'ices  to  all  kindls  of  people. 


FOR  EXAMPLES  E_xactly  what  had  been  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  American  business  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1939— that  is,  prior  to  the  War’s  distorting  influence 
on  trade.^  The  financial  community  looks  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  for  the  publication  of  corporation 
earnings.  This  paper’s  Promotion  Department,  fol¬ 
lowing  publication  of  these  reports,  surveyed  the 
earnings  of  500  major  companies,  dividing  them 
into  31  categories,  tabulating  them  by  groups  and 
individually.  As  a  public  service,  that  survey  has 
been  published  as  a  report.  Hundreds  of  financial 
and  business  institutions  have  sent  for  it. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


What's  the  DiHerence? 

“WHATS  THE  DIFFERENCE,”  the 

Minneapolis  Star-Journal  asks  in  a 
neat  little  folder,  “between  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  a  New  York  daily  news¬ 
paper  reader?”  And  the  answer,  as 
the  folder  shows,  is  that  “in  one  big 
newspaper,  a  Minneapolitan  gets  the 
best  features  and  writers  of  all  eight 
New  York  daily  newspapers!”  The 
folder  is  tabbed  so  that  you  can  turn 
easily  to  the  page  illustrating  each  of 
the  New  York  papers  and  showing 
which  of  its  features  the  Star-Journal 
also  boasts. 

An  impressive  piece,  this,  showing 
that  the  Star-Journal  is  rich  with  the 
same  features  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  are  rich  with.  But  honestly, 
we  don’t  think  this  matters  a  great 
deal  to  the  person  the  Star- Journal 
calls  a  “Minneapolitan.”  Our  feeling 
is  that  new^apers  are  great  in  their 
commimities  if  they  are  rich  in  mate¬ 
rial  that  springs  from  the  commimity 
itself — and  not  necessarily  because 
they  offer  readers  what  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  are  also  offering 
their  readers.  And  somewhat  by  the 
same  token,  we  have  a  feeling  that 
promotion  that  talks  about  the  unique 
featvnes  a  newspaper  has  is  better  than 
promotion  that  merely  promotes  what 
every  other  newspaper  has  or  can  get. 

We  saw  an  ad  recently  in  which  the 
Boston  Post  talked  about  Bill  Cun- 
nin^am,  their  sports  columnist.  True, 
Bill  Cunningham  has  become  a  na¬ 
tional  figure.  But  the  fact  is,  what  he 
writes  is  available  only  to  Post  read¬ 
ers  because  it  is  not  syndicated.  Which 
makes  him  a  purely  local  feature. 
Now  every  good  newspaper  has  a  Bill 
Cunningham  on  its  staff.  He  or  she 
may  not  be  a  national  figure — yet.  But 
they  are  figures  in  their  local  com¬ 
munities — and  that’s  what  coimts.  1^10 
Post’s  promotion  about  Cunningham 
told  a  lot  more  about  the  Post  as  a 
newspaper  than  any  promotion  about 
some  syndicated  feature  that  ximpteen 
other  papers  also  have.  We  may  be 
wrong.  By  all  means  promote  your 
syndicated  features.  They  mean  a  lot 
to  your  readers — and  to  advertisers. 
But  don’t  neglect  your  local  features. 
They  mean  a  lot.  too 


liquor  advertisers  by  sending  out  an 
excellent  little  cut-out  mailing  piece 
reproducing  the  ads  in  the  series.  This 
whole  campaign  has  been  a  fine  one. 
It  should  offer  ideas  to  any  promotion 
manager  who  has  a  similar  merchan¬ 
dising  problem. 


promotional  material  about  the  paper 
and  the  market.  This  does  not  detract 
one  whit  from  the  value  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  review,  and  it  adds  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  review  as  an  effective 
promotion  piece  for  the  paper. 

The  New  York  Times  has  been  send¬ 
ing  out  as  a  monthly  piece  for  some 
seven  years  now,  “Trends  of  the 
Times.”  This  is  addressed  principally 
to  the  national  advertiser  and  aims  to 
provide  helpful  information  about  the 
market  and  about  the  Times.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Ivan  Veit  says  that 
it  is  probably  the  best  single  promo¬ 
tion  the  Times  does.  “It  costs  us  very 
little,”  he  tells  us.  “and  we  know  from 
direct  response  that  the  people  who 
get  it  value  it,  look  for  it  and  save  it. 
We  try  always  to  keep  it  genuinely 
informative  and  not  let  it  become  just 
another  promotional  piece.  An  inter¬ 
esting  commentary  on  its  value  is  the 
fact  that  back  numbers  are  in  constant 
demand.” 


Serving  the  Public 

RUMMAGING  through  some  papers 
on  our  desk,  we  unearthed  this  week 
a  page  from  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette  which  we  meant  to  tell  you 
about  some  months  ago.  It  carries  a 
simple  statement  as  a  headline — “A 
Newspaper  is  an  institution  which 
serves  its  proper  end  when  it  serves 
the  public.”  And  just  as  simply  it 
proves  this  very  point  about  the 
Gazette  by  reproducing  eight  letters 
from  various  civic  organizations  of 
the  town  attesting  to  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  them — and  hence  the  public — 
by  the  Gazette.  Every  good  newspa¬ 
per  gets  letters  of  this  kind.  The 
Gazette  has  shown  in  this  page  how  to 
make  effective  use  of  them  without 
being  rudely  boastful. 


Merchandising  Stuif 

THE  New  York  Sun  carries  on  its 
“Name  Your  Brand”  campaign  as 
an  aid  to  liquor  advertisers  with  a 
splendid  series  of  small  advertise¬ 
ments,  running  several  in  each  issue 
of  the  paper.  The  ads  measure  only 
about  40  lines  on  1  column,  featuring 
a  cartoon  drawing  of  someone  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  drink  and  just  a  few  words  of 
copy  urging  you  to  “Name  Your 
Brand.”  Consistent  reiteration  of  this 
theme  should  prove  effective.  And 
the  Sun  carries  the  message  home  to 


■»  V* 

*■ 


Stargazing 

FROM  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 

comes  this  week  a  new  monthly 
bulletin,  “Stargazing,”  planned  as  a 
merchandising  service  for  local  stores. 
“In  it,”  the  Star  says,  “we  hope  to 
present  information  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  you  in  the  operation  of  your 
stores.”  The  information  in  the  first 
issue  seems  to  carry  out  that  promise 
quite  well. 

Promotion  of  this  kind  is  simple  and 
relatively  inexpensive  and  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  the  job 
it  accomplishes.  The  danger,  of 
course,  is  in  letting  a  bulletin  of  this 
kind  ■^at  purports  to  serve  readers 
by  bringing  them  helpful  information 
begin  to  bore  readers  by  bringing 
them  only  pap — that  is,  only  brags 
about  the  paper. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
has  been  sending  out  a  monthly  Mar¬ 
ket  Review  for  a  nximber  of  years  now 
and  we  know  that  many  agency  people 
welcome  it  and  keep  it  because  it 
gives  them  a  reliable,  first-hand  eco¬ 
nomic  picture  of  the  market.  Several 
issues  back,  the  News  began  to  de¬ 
vote  the  inside  spread  of  this  4-page 
bulletin  to  result  stories  and  other 


fiinr 

ISTO 


Flint  is  among  the 
country's  leading  sales 
areas  in  Forbes’  and 
other  ‘’favorable  sales 
area”  surveys.  Auto¬ 
motive  payrolls  are 
currently  running  $1,- 
650,000  a  week.  Sell 
your  prospeets  where 
they're  buying  .  .  . 
through  the  Flint 
Journal!  For  further 
facts,  ask  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  or  John  E. 
Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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’^NEWSPAPERS. 


Grand  Rapids  Press 

Bay  City  Times 
Muskegon  Chronicle 


Flint  Journal  Saginaw  News 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  .\nn  Arbor  News 


Coverage  on 


Finnish  invasionlK 


shows  value  ol 
NEA  Service 


Russia  invaded  Finland 
on  fhe  morning  of  Nov. 
30.  The  some  morning, 
NEA  issued: 


Hello,  Logani 

WE  KNOW  where  we’re  going  as  soon 
as  it  starts  blowing  really  cold  up 
here.  A  little  folder  we  have  from  the 
Logan  (W.  Va.)  Banner  gave  us  the 
idea.  The  folder  is  titled,  “Facts.” 
And  the  fact  it  reveals  that  intrigues 
us  is  that  the  per  person  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  liquor  in  Logan  County 
is  some  $3  more  than  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  average.  “What’s  yours?”  must 
be  the  password  in  Logan  ,  .  .  and 
we’ve  got  a  ready  answer. 


CAROLINAS  AD  MEET 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Carolinas 
Advertising  Executives  Assn,  will  be 
held  Jan.  13  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Six-column  picture  strip  com¬ 
paring  strength  of  two  ar¬ 
mies  •  Three-column  map 
showing  theater  of  the  war  • 
One-column  pictures  of  Finn¬ 
ish  leaders  •  Bruce  Catton 
column  covering  Washington 
angle  •  Herblock  editorial 
cartoon  •  Illustrated  story  on 
“Finland’s  Weaker  Sex  . . . 
100,000  strong"  •  Pictures  of 
Finnish  anti-aircraft  defense 
— Russian  bomber — city  of 
Helsinki — stadium  dedicated 
to  “International  Sportsman¬ 
ship." 


The  next  day,  Dec.  I, 
the  Service  carried: 


Four  -  column  “Bomb’s  •  Eye 
View"  of  Helsinki  •  Illustrated 
life  story  of  Field  Marshal 
Mannerheim  •  Picture  of  Jean 
Sibelius,  Finnish  composer  en¬ 
dangered  •  Picture  of  Dr. 
Hjalmar  Procope,  Finnish 
minister  to  U.  S.  •  Three- 
column  map  showing  Russian 
invasion  as  threat  to  all  Scan¬ 
dinavia  •  Herblock  editorial 
cartoon  •  Pictures  of  grief- 
stricken  Finns  in  U.  S.  •  Re¬ 
production  of  first  front-page 
of  the  Daily  Worker  after  the 
invasion  •  Picture  of  Helsinki 
working-class  district  •  Pi®* 
ture  of  Island  of  Seiskari 
seized  by  Russia  •  Article  by 
Thomas  M.  Johnson,  noted 
military  expert  •  Picture  of 
Rise  Ryti,  new  Finnish  pre¬ 
mier,  and  V.  A.  Tanner,  for¬ 
mer  finance  minister. 
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396j686 

333082 


1939 

OCTOBER  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  CIRCUUTiON 

-  SUNDAYS 

An  Increase  Over  October,  1938 

of  23^876 

1939 

OCTOBER  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

-WEEKDAYS 

An  Increase  Over  October,  1938 

of  20,84o 
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It  is  gratifying  to  The  Detroit  News  to  present  here  the 
highest  circulation  figures  recorded  in  10  years.  Especially 
significant  is  the  great  HOME-DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 
of  The  News  w  hich  is  now  at  the  highest  level  ever  reached  by 
any  Detroit  newspaper.  Every  advertising  buyer  knows  that 
home  -  delivered  circulation  provides  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  readers,  is  more  thoroughly  read  and  therefore 
is  the  most  effective  circulation  for  producing  sales.  The 
home-delivered  newspaper  goes  into  the  home  for  the  whole 
family  to  read,  discuss  and  employ  as  a  buying  guide.  That 
is  why  the  home-delivered  newspaper  in  Detroit — The  News 
—is  relied  upon  by  most  advertisers  for  their  sales  messages. 
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The  Detroit  News 


Nn,  York!  I.  A.  KLEIN.  Iiir. 


THE  HOME  NE«S CAPER 


Chirmgtt  J.  E.  LUTZ 
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EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER 


Skott  “Taka^ 


SALX.Y  RAND  inspires  a  Uniontown 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  Standard  copy 
reader  to  compose  this  two-coliimn 
head: 

SALLY’S  BANKRUPT  BUT  NOT 
FLAT-BUSTED,  SHE  ASSERTS 

THE  NEWEST  CUB  on  Easton  (Pa.) 

Free  Press,  three  hours  on  the  job, 
was  ordered  to  take  a  story  around  to 
the  telegraph  office  to  be  filed  over¬ 
head  to  the  AP.  When  he  returned, 
just  to  make  sure,  the  sports  editor 
asked  him  if  he  had  given  the  copy  to 
the  operator. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “the  office  was  closed 
so  I  dropped  it  in  the  letter  slot  in  the 
front  door.” 

■ 

PRIZE  SQUAWK  registered  by  an 
advertiser  in  several  moons  was  that 
received  recently  by  a  Southern  daily 
from  a  national  liquor  account  which 
objected  to  its  copy  being  run  ad¬ 
jacent  to  obituary  notices! 

■ 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  compositor  in¬ 
dignantly  brought  a  piece  of  copy  to 
the  news  editor  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  Evening  News. 

“Look  here,”  said  she,  “This  list  of 
books  shows  how  carelessly  copy  is 
written  here.  Here  are  two  authors 
listed  as  having  written  the  same 
book.” 

She  pointed  to  the  following:  “John 
Keats,  ‘Poetical  Works’;  William 
Wordsworth,  ‘Poetical  Works’.” 

■ 

FERDINAND  THE  BULL  photograph¬ 
ically  crashed  the  front  page  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  last  week  when  a 
half-column  cut  of  the  animal  that 
loved  to  smell  the  flowers  was  inserted 
in  a  solemn  story  from  Moscow  in 
which  Russian  leaders  proclaimed  that 
they  “had  no  knowledge  of  a  Soviet 
attack  on  Finland.” 

■ 

STALIN’S  SECRET  aggression  aim, 
as  reported  in  New  York  Times 
Nov.  28: 

“Particularly  is  Mr.  Stalin  repre¬ 
sented  as  anxious  to  acquire  the  Pet- 
samo  pickel  fields  in  Northern  Finland, 
reput^  to  be  potentially  the  second 
richest  in  the  world.” 

■ 

Editoii  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

XMAS  BUYING  SECTION 

Carrying  no  editorial  matter,  the 
New  York  Sun  issued  its  Blue  Book 
of  Christmas  Gifts,  Nov.  27.  The  sec¬ 
tion  ran  20  pages.  The  over-all  edi¬ 
tion  ran  52  pages. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  NEWSPAPER 
AS  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 
RESTS  SOLIDLY  ON  ITS  POSI¬ 
TION  AS  A  NEWS  PUBUCATION 


#  The  Tribune  has  more  circula¬ 
tion,  daily  and  Sunday,  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

#  Advertisers  place  more  linoge 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 


Hollister  Urges 
Accuracy  in  Retail 
Price  Advertising 


Says  Sales  Disappear 

When  Ads  Are  the  advertiser  to  heights  of  claim  and  one-half  days  of  testiinonrh 

Implausible  which  defeat  their  purpose  by  their  Chicago  last  week.  The  Chicago  hear- 

very  implausibility.  ing  included  government  witnesses 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  5 — 'Die  impor-  Don't  Misuio  Words  who  testified  as  dental  experts  on  den¬ 
tal^  of  accuracy  in  retail  price  ad--  HoUister  said  that  the  far-  tifrice  advertising  and  consumers  who 

vertismg  was  stressed  today  by  Paul  merchant  guards  against  the  told  of  their  knowledge  of  Good 

Holhster,  executive  vice-president  of  Housekeeping  seals  and  guarantees  in 

R.  H.  Macy&  Co.,  Inc.,  in  an  address  advertising  as  “usually  would  connection  with  advertised  products, 

be  ore  e  oor  Ric  ar  u  ere.  „  “formerly,”  “originally  this  sea-  Testimony  of  housewives  gave  the 


offers  a  colossal  value.  Store  A  re-  TTorTT’af  Tc 

torts  with  the  statement  that  his  value  IT®  IS  lYlOVed 

is  super-colossal.  To  Woshington 

“Now  all  these  statements  may  be  Trial  Examiner  Charles  F.  Diiss 
quite  tnie,  depending  on  the  degree  of  adjourned  the  Federal  Trade 
enthusiasm  which  the  merchant,  and  mission’s  hearing,  involving  Good 
the  customer,  may  entertain  for  the  Housekeeping  magazine  on  charges  of 
merchandise.  But  true  or  false,  com-  misleading  advertising,  until  Dec  n 
petition  in  many  instances  has  carried  m  Washington,  D.  C.,  following  three 


and  one-half  days  of  testimony  a 


before  the  Poor  Richard  Club  here.  „  “formerly,”  “originally  this  sea-  Testimony  of  housewives  gave  the 

He  decried  the  misuse  of  certmn  “clearance,”  “made  to  impression  that  they  looked  upon  ft 

worck  and  phrases  m  price  advertising  ^  emblems  as  a  guarii  tf 


and  tl«  attitude  of  some  manufactur-  “verified  equivalent,”  and  many  others,  the  advertised  claims  of  such  prod- 
ers  and  retailers  toward  price  and  said  ..j  all  this  ac-  ucts  which  bore  the  Good  HousekS. 

further  such  methods  must  change  in  advertising  will  go  ing  stamp  of  approval.  Counsel  t 

keeping  with  the  voluntary  censorship  ^  manufacturer  H^rst  Magazine^  Inc.,  publisheis  of 

which  already  is  going  on  within  the  ^^e  type  who  finds  it  Good  Housekeeping,  not  per 

advertising  business  it^lf  to  avoid  comforting  and  pride-making  to  pro-  mitted  to  enter  into  the  record  p^ 

censorship  from  without^  ^  Housekeeping  has  made 

Credibility  or  Not  price  basis,  but  rather  on  a  quality  good  on  any  reasonable  complair: 

Mr.  Hollister  added  that  from  price  basis.  Of  course  that  pose  is  the  pose  brought  against  products  bearing  the 
advertising  “stems  much  of  the  credi-  of  an  ostrich.  Good  Housekeeping  stamp  of  approval 


bility  or  incredibility  of  retail  store 
advertising. 

“I’ll  go  so  far  as  to  say,”  he  stated. 


“The  manufacturer  or  merchant 
does  not  live  who  does  not  depend  for 
his  sales  wholly  on  how  much  money 


“that  the  offer  made  in  advertising  the  customer  can  afford  to  pay. 
which  does  not  say  or  imply  pretty  “Manufacturing  processes  and 


Good  Housekeeping  stamp  of  approval 

■ 

HOAX  AD  VICTIMS 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  JoumI 


which  does  not  say  or  imply  pretty  “Manufacturing  processes  and  store-  .  iiviicn.;  oiaie  jouim 

clearly  that  the  price  expected  of  the  keeping  have  progressed  so  far  in  our  conducing  an  mvestigation  to  dfr 
reader  is  a  definite  and  fair  price  time  that  ‘quality’  is  more  and  more  res^nsibility  for  the  plac- 

probably  isn’t  a  good  advertisment.  taken  for  granted,  and  the  safeguards  ^  ®  ho^  ad  which  sent  more  tha: 

“Let’s  simply  start  from  the  premise  of  quality-rightness  are  well  estab-  .  ril 

that  retail  advertising  in  newspapers  lished,  but  not  so  well-developed  are  ^’^‘stent  jobs.  The  advertis^nt  z 
offers  goods  to  people,  and  after  hav-  the  safeguards  of  price  rightness.”  fif a  15,000  MEN 


offers  goods  to  people,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  shown  and  described  the  goods, 
quotes  a  price  for  the  goods.  Price  is 
probably  the  element  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  chief  interest  to  the  consumer. 


ANNOUNCES  NEW  RATE 


agate,  read  as  follows:  “15,000  MEN 
WANTED  AT  ONCE.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Wages  $10  daily.  6-liou: 
day.  Lundi  furnished.  Apply  in  per- 


ment  of  chief  interest  to  the  consumer,  ^  ^^e  Honolulu  (T.  H2  Star-Bulletin  son.  Ryan  Bohn  Foundry,  -^e  plar;. 
for  if  the  consumer  hasn’t  the  price,  has  announced  that  effective  May  1,  in  question  had  n^  operat^  at  o- 
or  doesn’t  think  the  price  is  what  she  1940  ite  general  advertising  flat  rate  pcity  for  years.  The  daily  s  switeh- 
calls  a  good  buy,  all  the  emotional  he  12c  per  agate  line.  Its  pres-  board  was  flooded  with  telephxe 

cony  in  the  world  can’t  make  a  cus-  ent  rate  is  11c  per  line. _ inquiries  regarding  the  ad. 


tomer  of  her. 

“You  would  think  the  quotation  in 
an  advertisement  would  be  fairly  sim¬ 
ple  matter — that  all  you  need  do  is  to 
print  the  bare  price  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

Persuade  Reader 

“It’s  not  quite  as  simple  as  that.  The 
alert  merchant  always  hopes  to  per¬ 
suade  the  reader  that  his  price  is  a 
reasonable  one.  If  his  store  were  the 
only  source  of  the  merchandise,  and  if 
there  were  no  measuring  stick  of  com¬ 
petition  which  the  customer  could  use 
to  appraise  the  value  of  the  ‘buy,’  and 
if  his  price  were  genuinely  reasonable, 
it  would  be  enough  to  quote  the  price 
without  describing  what  kind  of  price 
it  is. 

“But  the  element  of  competition  en¬ 
ters.  The  merchant  knows  the  reader 
is  also  a  shopper,  and  can  freely  belie 
his  price  claims.  Store  A  says  he’s 
offering  a  wonderful  value.  Store  B 


Circulation 
for  November 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  November,  1939. 

November  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  197,827  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolver  Around 


SHARPENil^G 
YOUR  LOCAL 
CORRESPONDENTS’ 
NOSE  FOR  NEWS 


EDITORS 


“  .  .  .  invaluable  to 
any  newspaperman. 
Just  what  I  have 
been  looking  for.” 

“Consider  it  the  best 
presentation  of  the 
subject  I  have  ever 


“Very  useful  to  our 
editorial  staff.” 

“Find  that  your 
textbook  is  still  the 
best  of  its  kind.” 

“One  of  the  most 
complete  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  subject 
I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.” 


T^O  your  local  correspond¬ 
ents  know  real  NEWS 
when  it  happens?  Do  they 
know  the  priceless  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  kind  of  stories  you 
and  your  readers  want? 

Many  editors  have  found  a 
chapter  of  our  text  material 
called  “WHAT  IS  NEWS?” 
of  great  value  in  sharpening 
their  correspondents’  nose 
for  news.  In  response  to  re¬ 
quests  we  have  printed  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  this  chapter  in 
handy  pamphlet  form. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  to  any  editor  —  and  as 
many  additional  copies  as  he 
requires,  with  our  complj- 
■  ments,  for  distribution  to  his 
correspondents. 


(E^icag0  Sributtje  THE 


Morning  Evening 


SUN 

Sunday 


NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


/Ae  IfVesT^ 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


OREGONIAN  CIRCULATION  is  Power  Circula¬ 
tion.  It  delivers  the  power  that  comes  only 
from  steady,  consistent  growth  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  solicitors,  premiums  or  con¬ 
solidations.  It  rests  purely  on  Reader  Interest. 
People  buy  The  Oregonian  because  they  like 
it,  want  it. 

Oregonian  circulation  not  only  gives  the 
advertiser  complete,  balanced  coverage  of  the 
market — all  of  Oregon  and  southwestern 
Washington — but  it  gives  responsive  readers. 


from  a  4  col.  x  16"  Oregonian  advertisement 
costing  $224. 

One  of  Portland’s  largest  theaters,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Oregonian  advertiser,  used  a  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  Oregonian,  with  three 
small  follow-ups  to  pack  the  theater  for  a 
solid  week. 

A  seed  distributor  reports  that  his  regular, 
small-space  advertisements  in  The  Sunday 
Oregonian  bring  25%  more  orders  than  simi¬ 
lar  advertisements  in  a  list  of  other  media. 

Oregonian  circulation  is  Power  Circulation. 
Harness  that  power  to  your  own  sales  effort 
in  this  rich  market  this  year.  Printers*  Ink  re¬ 
ports  that  Portlanders  have  an  average  buying 
power  of  $533  per  capita — $218  above  the 
national  average.  Get  your  share  with  The 
Oregonian ! 


It  gives  him  results! 

Proof Our  national  representatives  have  a 
whole  trunk  full  of  convincing  testimonial 
letters  and  success  stories  they’ll  gladly  show 
you,  but  just  to  pull  out  a  few,  consider  these: 
A  tire  distributor  sold  $6,000  worth  of  tires 
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22— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE: 


Business  School 

Orleans  States 

X  Of  ^^CtX  ZxOXS  carriers  and  249  Times-Picayune  carriers  with 

only  50%  of  our  carriers  going  to  school  and 
“’°®'  failing.  On  June  20, 

*  X  ▼▼  wX  111  1939,  we  had  575  New  Orleans  States  carriers 

and  605  Times-Picayune  carriers.  All  of 
D.  W.  Coleman  Cites  these  carriers,  with  just  a  few  exceptions, 

J.. were  in  high  school  and  maintaining  satisfac- 
rroduction  necords  grades.  The  average  school  grade  of 

In  DisCUSsinO  Plan  carriers  on  The  Times-Picayune  was  81.1 

and  on  the  New  Orleans  States  77.8.  The 

By  GEORGE  A  BRANDENBURG  difference  between  the  average  of  States  car¬ 

riers  and  that  of  the  Times-Picayune  earners 
After  nearly  a  year’s  operation  of  *”“7  ^  attributed  largely  to  two  factors: 

the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com- 


he  is  carrying  a  route.  Let  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  explain  what  has  happened: 


D.  W.  Coleman  Cites 
Production  Records 
In  Discussing  Plan 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


.  ,  j  .  Lie”  1-  are  just  starting  in  high  school,  they  are  not 

panys  post-graduate  st^ool  for  q^h-  Accustomed  to  the  type  of  school  work 


fied  carriers,  we  are  indebted  to  Don 
ALD  W.  Coleman,  New  Orleans  Times 


required  as  the  Times-Picayune  carriers  who 
are  more  advanced;  (2)  The  two  school  sys- 


Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States  cir-  terns  in  New  Orleans  grade  on  a  different 
culation  manager,  for  a  comprehensive  basis,  one  being  lower  than  the  other;  a  larger 


report  on  the  progress  of  the  Business  P'tcent  of  the  New  Orleans  States  earners 
rr  ■  ■  ^  ■  1  I.-  J  attend  the  schools  with  the  lower  grading  sys- 

Trammg  Cov^  m  salesmanship  and  Times-Picayune  carriers.  Of 


Training  Course  in  salesmanship  and 
business  fundamentals. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  at 
the  outset  that  the  papers  inaugurated 


our  carriers  58  were  honor  students. 

Benefits  of  School  Plan 


,  .  In  October,  1938,  we  started  formulating 

Ae  educational  program  for  carriers  ^  phase  to  our  educational 


in  1936  and  the  business,  or  post-  pi^n.  On  Feb.  15,  1939,  we  held  our  first 


graduate  school  for  high  school  gradu-  classes  in  a  free  9-months  course  in  Sales- 
ates  early  this  year  for  the  primary  manship,  Accounting,  and  Business  English 


purpose  of  getting  maximum  produc-  testbooks  furnished  free)  for  carriers  who 


tion  at  a  minimum  cost.  In  other  7“''* 

s  rp*  T>-  r«  6  months  of  age  with  good  records  on 


words,  the  Times-Picayune  Company  ^^eir  routes  and  in  school.  The  following 
has  not  gone  into  the  educational  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  this  plan. 


business  from  a  purely  academic  point  “l.  Under  our  former  system  as  a  carrier 
of  view.  graduated  from  high  school  he  also  graduated 

Learn  Business  Fundamentals  ^he  most  intelligent  and  industrious 

Mr.  Coleman  points  out.  however,  carriers  an  opportunity  to  remain  on  their 
that  the  Business  Training  Course  was  routes  another  year  and  at  the  same  time 


“(a)  As  this  course  offers  them  a  good 
opportunity  to  learn  sound  business  funda¬ 
mentals  which  they  might  not  otherwise  get 
without  cost  or  years  of  hard  work,  many  of 
our  carriers  work  harder  on  their  routes  so 
that  they  may  qualify  for  selection  to  enter 
The  Business  Training  Course. 

“(b)  Because  parents  realize  that  it  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  their  sons  to  further 
their  education  in  business  fundamentals  and 
to  supplement  it  with  actual  experience  in 
a  business  of  their  own,  from  the  time  the 
boy  starts  on  his  route,  these  parents  urge 
him  to  be  a  real  producer  so  that  he  can  qualify 
for  selection  to  enter  The  Business  Training 
Course.  Not  only  do  the  parents  encourage 
him  but  also  we  feel  that  school  officials  and 
other  people  with  whom  he  has  contact  will 
encourage  him  to  do  well  on  his  route  so  that 
he  can  enter  this  school. 

“(c)  The  carriers  in  The  Business  Training 
Course  give  us  a  group  of  boys  in  our  sub¬ 
stations  to  set  high  examples  for  other  car¬ 
riers — to  set  examples  in  sound  business  meth¬ 
ods  which  will  mean  more  production.  By 
virtue  of  their  selection  on  the  basis  of  their 
past  records,  these  boys  are  leaders  in  their 
substation  and  the  other  carriers  will  look 
up  to  them. 

“(d)  The  group  of  boys  in  The  Business 
Training  (^urse  should  be  better  producers 
on  their  routes  because  of  this  opportunity  the 
company  affords  them. 

“(e)  Although  in  the  classes  no  discussion 
whatsoever  about  their  route  duties  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  the  business  fundamentals  which  these 
boys  learn  in  class  are  certain  to  have  some 
good  influence  on  their  performance  on  routes 
and  because  of  the  results,  other  carriers  will 
pick  up  and  use  some  of  these  sound  practices. 

“(f)  Because  of  the  fact  that  The  Business 
Training  Course  enables  these  boys  to  remain 
on  their  routes  a  year  longer,  they  consequently 
should  be  better  producers  because  they  are 


“From  their  actual  production  records  •• 
the  time  they  started  on  their  routes,  we .  ^ 
that  the  group  of  boys  who  will  graduate  f,^ 
high  school  below  the  age  of  18  yean  d 
six  months  have  been  73%  more  prodneS 
than  the  group  who  will  graduate  frem  ^ 
school  over  18  years  and  six  mootlu  * 
The  group  of  boys  in  The  Business  Trali, 
Course  have  been  187%  more  productiw^ 
those  who  graduate  over  18  years  and 
months  old  and  66%  more  productive 
group  number  two,  those  who  graduate  ej 
eighteen  years  and  six  months. 


I 


“We  also  made  comparisons  of  all 
who  have  been  on  their  routes  less  tlaa  .j 
months  and  found  that  of  this  group 
who  will  graduate  from  high  school 
eighteen  years  and  six  months  have  been 
more  productive  than  those  who  win  jriia, 
over  eighteen  years  and  six  months,  asd  ^ 
boys  in  The  Business  Training  Course  vn 
still  the  top  producers. 

“These  actual  figures  from  our  prodxu, 
records,  although  not  conclusive,  tend  to  ^ 
that  our  policy  of  encouraging  eduatioe  ^ 
doing  everything  reasonable  to  induce  ih 
better  students  to  go  on  our  routes  has 
will  pay  us  big  dividends  in  productioa* 


New  Four  W  Formula 

AN  ADAPTATION  of  the  reporta'i 
well  known  “four  W’s”  in  wrilq 
a  news  story,  is  contained  in  the  Hsn- 
ford  Couranfs  carrier  paper. 

The  formula  for  successful  carriers 


that  the  Business  Training  Course  was  routes  another  year  and  at  the  same  time  older  boys  on  the  routes  and  have  had  more 

not  established  to  teach  boys  to  be  attend  our  school  which  teaches  them  valu-  experience. 

better  carriers.  That  is  the  function  able  busings  fundamentals— an  opportunity  to  Raeords  Prove  Thcary 

^  .1  J  . .  1  -Tb  r  •  continue  their  education  after  graduation  from  „ .  .  •  a  • 

of  the  educational  program.  Referring  ^  school  ^  entire  earner  setup  is 

to  the  Dost-eraduate  school.  Mr.  Cole-  «■>  r.  i.J.,,  based  on  the  theory  that  the  better  the  boy 


to  the  post-graduate  school,  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  states: 


“2.  It  helps  greatly  in  convincing  the  school 
officials,  the  carriers,  their  parents,  and  the 


“We  are  making  every  attempt  to  general  public  that  we  are  doing  everything 
give  these  carriers  an  opportunity  to  reasonable  to  encourage  education.  As  a 


learn  important  business  fundamentals  ''hole,  these  people,  therefore,  en^urage  the 
i_  1  ‘  ^1.  \  •  boys  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  to  seek 

that  will  help  them  in  the  business  routes. 


world.  It  is  an  educational  institution  ••3,  The  Business  Training  Course  gives  us 


with  two  specially- constructed  class-  a  much  stronger  sales  talk  in  convincing  the 
rooms  and  class  meetings  are  held  more  desirable  type  of  boy  (the  one  who  is 
three  hours  each  day,  five  days  a  week,  “  good  student  in  school)  and  his  parents 

•  .  »  .m  ''  ..  tRof  frttsfAc  nff^r  Kim  an  <MnffWbt>Fifni» v  wViirVi 


for  nine  months  of  the  year.  Its  that  our  routes  offer  him  an  op^rtunity  which 
.  J  ,  L-  L  J  .,1.  i  »  he  can  not  afford  to  overlook — ^thereby  helping 

standards  are  high,  and  the  nature  of  get  this  more  desirable  type  of  boy  on 


the  class  work  is  similar  to  that  offered  our  routes. 


in  most  colleges  of  commerce.” 


“4.  This  course  fumisbes  an  excellent  in- 


While  the  papers  try  to  avoid  the  centive  for  a  boy  who  goes  on  a  New  Orleans 
practice  of  using  their  educational  States  route  at  the  age  of  14  to  produce  well 


as  a  student,  the  better  producer  he  will  be 
on  his  route.  Our  educational  requirements 
are  made  according  to  this  line  of  reasoning. 
We,  recently,  assembled  some  information 
from  our  own  production  and  educational 
records  to  see  if  actual  production  records  of 
our  carriers  has  supported  our  underlying 
theory.  We  took  the  production  records  of 
all  Times-Picayune  carriers  who  have  been 
on  their  routes  from  6  months  to  a  year  and 
classified  these  carriers  into  the  following 
groups : 

“(1)  All  those  who  will  be  over  18  years 
and  six  months  of  age  when  they  graduate 
from  high  school.  This  group  of  boys  as  a 
whole  are  behind  in  their  studies  and  are 
below  average  in  school. 

“(2)  All  those  who  will  graduate  from  high 
school  below  18  years  and  six  months  of  age. 


“WHO?  Every  family  on  his  route  « 
is  not  now  taking  The  Cqurant  is  1  gd 
prospect. 

“WHEN?  Now,  when  everyone  wanti  t 
morning  paper  to  keep  abreast  of  war  Kr. 
financial  and  local  news. 

“\\'HAT?  The  Daily  and  Sunday  Comr. 
of  course,  for  every  one  on  your  route. 

“WHY?  To  increase  your  profits  and  ia 
make  a  success  of  your  route  for  yocsi: 
and  The  Courant. 

“HOW?  By  canvassing  regularly  ti 
thoroughly." 


program  as  a  “talking  point”  in  selling  I*'*  ***  school  below  I8  years  and  six  months  of  age. 

f,  ®  . ,  ,  ,  °  route  at  the  age  of  16  and  to  produce  well  on  .  .  ,  j  •  T 

the  two  newspapers,  they  have  pub-  ^  so  he  can  continue  his  education  without  this  group  indudes  earners  who 

lished  a  tabloid  broadside  entitled  “Boy  cost  in  The  Business  Training  (h)urse  after  '  n'  m  •  • 

Business.”  This  informative  and  pro-  his  graduation  from  high  school.  By  this  ThMA''Ire'"rarrier« 

..  t-vi  j  Course.  Inese  are  carriers  who  graduated 

fusely  Ulustrated  publication  has  been  I’lT!.  ""I  “7'"  from  high  school  below  the  age  of  17  years 


widely  distributed  and  helps  to  sell  ^  and  6  months.  With  just  a  few  exceptions 

- -  on  n  New  Orleans  States  route  at  the  age  of  ^^ove  the  average  in  school. 


nrosnectlve  carriers  and  their  narents  “  “  '^ricans  oiaies  rouie  ai  me  age  01 
proactive  carriers  ana  uieir  parents  2  years  there,  2  more  vears  on  The 

on  the  advantages  of  having  a  New  Times-Picayune,  a  total  of  4  years  in  our 


Carrier  Boy  Careers 

THE  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  i 
Chronicle  has  introduced  the  feato 
of  “honor”  carrier  boys  ready  to  c- 
ter  business.  The  purpose  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  is  to  establish  a  contact  betwee 
employers  and  carriers  who  have  bee 
through  a  period  of  training  with  Ss 
newspaper  and  have  reached  an  ae 
when  they  desire  to  enter  a  wide 
field  of  business.  The  plan  is  simii 
to  the  one  inaugurated  by  the  Toroic 
Globe  and  Mail,  mentioned  in  E  t  ? 
for  Nov.  18.  The  Democrat  aia 
Chronicle  is  using  both  a  daily  edi¬ 
torial  feature  about  an  honor  canie 
boy  and  advertising  space  directris 
the  attention  of  Rochester  busines 
executives. 


Orleans  States  or  a  Times-Picaytme  carrier  organization. 


“5.  The  group  of  boys  in  this  course  will 


Likewise,  the  broadside  has  helped  unquestionably,  a  good  source  of  employees 
carriers  with  their  collection  prob-  organization. 


lems  since  it  clearly  explains  to  Business  Training  Course  has  en- 

•  u  :  i  t  iL  u  •  abled  us  to  get  more  production  from  our 

Aeir  customers  that  the  boys  are  m  .^.^ers  on  rLtes  because  of  the  following 


business  for  themselves. 

Saak  Batter  Carriers 

The  educational  program  was  started 
in  1936  when  the  two  papers  set  out 
to  improve  the  class  of  carriers,  to 
decrease  the  size  of  routes  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  carriers.  The 
plan  was  devised  to  help  and  encour¬ 
age  a  boy  with  his  school  work  while 
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PRINTED  ON  A  GOSS  PRESS  BY  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 


•  Introducing  a  second  sense  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  Indianapolis 
Star  permitted  its  readers  to  scent  as 
well  as  see  the  Aphrodisia  perfume 
featured  in  a  half-page,  two-color  ad 
by  Charles  Mayer  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


Through  the  ingenuity  of  F.  L.  Yeager, 
Star  production  manager,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  hottles  and  packages  were 
actually  scented  with  the  perfume  being 
advertised,  so  that  the  ad,  was  redolent 
of  Aphrodisia. 


The  Star  made  this  ad  economically 
possible  by  using  two  Goss-Taylor 
Color  Fountains  on  their  Goss  High 
Speed  Anti-Friction  Press.  These  foun¬ 
tains  are  designed  to  operate  with  a  minimum  of  ink,  using 
almost  every  drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fountain.  Only 
12  pounds  of  perfumed  green  ink  were  used  in  printing 
More  than  132,000  copies,  the  entire  run  being  made  on 


less  ink  that  it  would  take  to  wet  the 
bottom  of  the  ordinary  fountain. 
Thus,  the  Goss-Taylor  Fountains  con¬ 
served  the  expensive  special  ink 
and  perfume  (mixed  three  parts  to 
one),  prevented  heavy  waste,  and 
avoided  prohibitive  costs. 


This  successful  venture  may  be  re¬ 
peated  with  other  products  where  aro¬ 
ma  is  an  important  feature.  It  shows 
how  Goss  engineering  can  be  a  vital 
factor  in  producing  new  ideas  that  re¬ 
sult  in  sensational  sales  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  publicity  for  the  publisher. 


Investigate  the  many  ways  in  which 
Goss  equipment  can  assist  you  in  the  profitable  production 
of  color  and  blacks.  Keep  in  touch  with  everything  Goss 
is  doing  to  improve  mechanical  methods  that  play  a  part  in 
promotion.  Write  now  for  full  information  and  details. 


the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK:  220  E.  FORTY-SECOND  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  707  CALL  BUILDING 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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FINLAND'S  PAPER 

WHEN  THE  SOVIET  BOMBERS  innired  their 

cargoes  of  terror  into  Helsinki  last  week,  they 
startetl  something  which  may  have  far-reaching 
effects  in  American  newspa]>er(lom.  A  large  item 
in  Finnish  commerce,  and  one  of  im|K)rtance  to 
numerous  metropolitan  newspapers,  is  the  400,000 
tons  of  newsprint  which  comes  here  annually.  It 
would  l)e  suf)er-optimistic  to  exj)ect  continuance 
of  these  shipments.  lu)  matter  how  heroically  the 
Finns  defend  their  land  and  their  |M)rts.  and  it 
is  probable  that  Fiidand's  customers  here  are 
already  seeking  supplies  from  other  sources. 

While  there  is  no  sign  of  a  buyers'  rush  on  the 
newsprint  markets,  we  think  it  is  pruilent  to  tell 
our  readers  again  that  there  is  no  ground  for  fear¬ 
ing  a  newsprint  shortage.  There  is  in  North 
.\merica  sufficient  pnKluction  to  turn  out  all  the 
pa{>er  that  our  journali.sm  is  likely  to  need,  in 
addition  to  .supplying  South  .\nierica  and  the 
British  empire.  We  believe  that  the  C'anadian 
producers  will  realize  that  their  profits  dej)end 
u|)on  a  price  level  which  will  not  cause  their 
I'nited  States  consumers  to  limit  their  volume 
sharply,  as  they  <lid  when  the  price  was  raised 
17 Vi  per  cent  in  19.‘18.  Price  times  volume  is  the 
right  formula. 

There  is  no  newsprint  shortage.  The  only  factor 
which  can  provoke  a  runaway  sellers’  market, 
with  the  grief  it  implies  for  all  concerned,  is  a 
panicky  demand  by  consumers  for  tonnage  not 
now  under  contract — and  with  the  information 
now  at  the  command  of  publishers  through  the 
.\NP.\,  there  is  not  the  lea.st  reason  for  any 
l>anic.  The  safe  route  is  economical  u.se  of  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand,  elimination  of  siu-h  wastes  as  exist, 
and  .sound,  equitable  relations  with  reputable 
.st)urces  of  supply. 

FIVE  CENT  TRANSCRIPT 

THE  Boston  Transcript  has  found  the  going  hard 

during  the  depression  years.  .\t  no  time  a 
ma.ss  circulation  pa|)er,  its  revenue  in  normal  times 
was  largely  derived  from  an  extraordinary  volume 
of  financial  ami  high-class  luxury  adverti.sing. 
Department  store  space  and  copy  were  keye<l  to 
the  same  ap{)eal.  Circulation  revenue  made  a 
relatively  .small  pro|)ortion  of  the  total  income. 
With  depression,  however,  the  Tran.script’s  adver¬ 
ti.sing  main.stay  dwindled  to  microscopic  .size. 

Now  comes  the  announcement  that  the  Tran¬ 
script  will  .sell  for  5  cents  five  days  a  week  and 
10  cents  on  Saturday,  with  the  imjdication  that 
suspension  is  the  only  alternative  if  this  step  does 
not  produce  the  budget-balancing  income.  The 
new  management  has  not  modified  the  high  jour- 
nali.stic  standards  for  which  the  pai)er  was  noted 
for  generations.  Its  staff  is  worthy  of  any  metro- 
|M>litan  newspaper  and  the  product  is  worthy  of 
the  staff.  The  que.stion  now  is — will  a  large 
enough  number  of  readers  think  .so?  Will  the 
Tran.script’s  relatively  small  group  of  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  be  able  to  produce  enough  income  to  take 
the  jjlace  of  the  vanished  adverti.sing?  Adver¬ 
tisers  buy  space  where  the  immediate  return  on 
the  invested  dollar  is  greatest;  they  don’t  include 
among  their  duties  the  .supjmrt  of  journalism  that 
plays  to  the  higher  intellectual  levels  and  ignores 
the  appeal  to  the  money-spending  mas.se.s. 

If  there  are  25,000  or  so  readers  in  the  Tran¬ 
.script’s  territorj'  who  love  their  old  favorite  to  the 
tune  of  its  new  prices,  the  paper  can  hold  on  for 
better  days.  If  not,  it  goes  to  the  Limbo  to 
which  recent  business  and  political  conditions  have 
condemned  a  goodly  number  of  journals.  And  the 
Transcript’s  passing  would  be  a  notable  loss  to 
the  American  Fourth  Estate. 


We  acknowledge.  O  Lord,  our  wickedness  and 
the  iniquity  of  our  fathers:  for  we  have  sinned 
against  thee. — Jeremiah  XIV  :20. 


THE  COMMUNIST  SLANT 

FOR  DELIBER.XTE  [terversion  of  truth,  or  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  patent  facts,  we  commend 
to  ncw.spajier  jteople  as  a  horrible  example  the  re- 
jMirting  and  editorial  comment  of  the  Setc  York 
Daily  Worker  on  the  Russian  invasion  of  Finland. 

Frc.sident  RtKi.sevelt,  this  Communi.st  daily  as- 
■serts.  is  to  blame  for  the  plight  of  the  Finns.  His 
polite  request  to  Moscow  that  nothing  be  done  to 
impair  the  Finni.sh  Republic’s  indeiHUidence  is  in¬ 
terpreted  in  I’nion  S<|uare  as  “a  go-ahead  signal 
for  the  collalK)ration  of  the  Finnish  ruling  circles 
with  the  British  war  intrigues.”  Wall  Stri-et  is 
dragged  in,  as  influencing  the  Roo.sevelt  .\dmin- 
istration’s  foreign  jxdicy.  The  newspaiKTs.  it  is 
as.serted,  are  “determined  to  drug  the  intelligence 
of  the  .\merican  |)eople,  to  paralyze  all  common 
stMi.se  <jue.stioning  in  a  wave  of  war  hysteria  aimed 
at  the  Soviet  Union.”  Plain  facts,  it  is  added,  are 
"twisted  and  ignored.” 

They  are,  indeed,  by  Mo.scow  and  its  New  York 
sjKjkesman.  Finland  is  charged  with  inva.sion  of 
Rus.sia.  Mo.scow  denied  lK>nd)ings  with  a  bland 
question  at  the  very  moment  reliable  .Vmerican 
corresiKUidents  in  Helsinki  were  reporting  the  de¬ 
tonations.  Within  five  days,  jMctures  were  printed 
across  the  United  States  showing  the  havoc- 
wrought  by  the  bombs  in  main  street.s — but  Mos¬ 
cow  .said  only  military  objectives  were  the  targets. 

The  Communi.st  slant  veers  .so  far  from  the 
known  facts  and  probabilities,  it  has  been  i)roven 
to  have  .scorned  the  truth  so  often  in  the  past, 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  can  any  longer 
command  a  following  among  intelligent  people  in 
this  country.  Our  institutions  grant  it  complete 
freedom  of  expression,  and  we  .see  no  rea.son  for 
changing  that.  Umler  no  other  conditions  is  it 
jMissible  to  realize  the  depths  of  mendac-ity  and 
crack|X)ti.sm  to  which  the  theories  of  Marx  have 
Ix-en  brought  by  his  successors. 

A  LESSON  IN  ADVERTISING 

A  SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISER  in  the  public 
relations  field  is  Swift  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
meat  packers,  which  accredits  to  institutional 
copy  in  new.spapers  “a  friendlier  feeling”  both 
among  its  employes  and  the  general  public. 

To  corporations  that  have  not  yet  embarked 
on  goodwill  campaigns  we  commend  the  announce¬ 
ment  recently  that  again  a  sijecial  budget  has 
been  set  aside  for  next  year  to  continue  to  “sell” 
Swift  &  Co.,  rather  than  its  products,  through 
in.stitutional  newspajjer  advertisements  in  12  of 
the  principal  meat  packing  plant  cities. 

New.spapers  are  thus  being  used  by  Swift  for 
the  third  consecutive  year,  but  the  firm’s  use  of 
institutional  copy  dates  back  two  decades.  In 
1918  and  1919  Swift  &  Co.  found  it  necessary  to 
present  its  ca.se  to  the  public  to  offset  what  the 
company  considered  to  be  unfair  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the 
ex-parte  investigation  of  the  meat  packing  indus¬ 
try.  Its  ads,  used  in  11,000  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  were  not  wholly  defensive  and  this 
pioneer  effort  was  successful  in  creating  a  better 
understanding  between  producer  and  consumer. 
Three  years  ago,  seeking  to  dispel  misinforma¬ 


tion  that  often  spreads  among  employes,  cuj. 
tomers  and  the  general  public.  Swift  &  Co.  le. 
sume<l  the  use  of  this  modern  advertising  tool 
It  applied  the  local  technique  also  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  institutional  advertising  of  Johnj. 
Manville  Cor{x>ration  and  other  large  firms. 

Each  ad  is  purely  local  in  ap|)eal,  featuriii| 
photographs  of  employes  at  w  ork  in  each  city  ud 
quoting  them  to  help  get  over  to  the  pubic 
the  firm’s  five-|x)int  pn)gram,  which  is  designed 
to: 

(1)  Personalize  and  humanize  the  company; 
(2)  Empha.size  the  fact  that  Swift’s  is  an  impor 
tant  part  of  local  industry  rather  than  just  i 
branch  of  a  national  organization;  (3)  Describe 
cnqiloye  relations  and  the  many  Ix-nefits  which 
employes  rcc-eive;  (4)  De-.scrilx-  Swift  efficiency  in 
.service  to  retailer,  produc-er  and  consumer;  (J| 
Show  how  (piality  of  Swift  products  is  a  result  o( 
efficiency,  .skill  and  harmonious  relations. 

When  a  campaign  with  tho.se  objectives  is 
backed  up  consistently  with  sjsace  in  newspapers, 
it  has  every  rea-son  to  succeed.  We  compliment 
Swift  &  Co.  for  its  far-sighted  goodwill,  and  wc 
recommend  that  the  le.s.sons  learned  by  this  firm 
lx*  passed  on  by  agency  executives  to  officers  ol 
client  companies  which  do  not  now  use  public 
relations  advertising. 

WAR  PROSPECTS 

NEWS-(1ATHER1NG  f)R(lANIZATIONS  are 
preparing  for  an  ac-tive  war  on  many  front* 
in  1940,  and  as  Hugh  Baillie,  UP  pre.sident,  told 
the  Yale  University  Press  Club  this  week,  “the 
pros|)ects  of  calling  off  the  war  or  finding  a  for¬ 
mula  for  .settlement  without  de.scending  into 
the  abyss  of  total  war  appear  to  be  growinj 
dimmer.” 

•As  the  tension  of  conflict  increa,ses  abroad,  the 
task  of  gathering  ami  transmitting  an  honest  re- 
jxrrt  will  Ixx-ome  cumulatively  difficult.  Censor¬ 
ship  has  cau.sed  little  trouble  to  date.  The  Britbb 
have  overcome  their  confusion  of  the  early  day,- 
and  news  is  now  going  through  London  with  little 
delay  and  less  suppression.  In  Berlin,  and  sur¬ 
prisingly  enough  in  Mo.scow,  the  censors  have 
Ix-en  remarkably  lilreral  in  pas.sing  dispatches  to 
.America.  Paris  has  been  tight  on  its  release*. 
j)robably  for  the  rea.sem  that  the  F rench  action  to 
date  has  been  routine  and  unspectacular.  But 
whatever  the  cen.sors  do  if  the  war  breaks  into 
flame  on  Western  and  Eastern  fronts  or  at  sea. 
there  i.sn’t  any  doubt  that  the  propaganda  force* 
will  multiply  their  output  and  do  their  best  to 
Ix-fuddle  the  .American  reader. 

More  than  any  other,  that  factor  will  compli¬ 
cate  the  task  of  the  war  corres|x)ndent.  -As  Mr 
Baillie  told  his  A’ale  audience,  the  .American  re^^ 
doe.sn’t  want  any  more  “whizz-bang”  journalism 
He  wants  news,  with  its  .source  and  probably  re¬ 
liability  plainly  indicated — and  the  correspondent 

who  meets  tho.se  requirements  strictly  is  going 
have  plenty  of  trouble  with  his  sources  of  inf^ 
mation,  when  the  chips  really  go  down  on  tne 
battle  fronts.  Covering  the  war  news  in  19^ 
going  to  be  a  job  for  the  most  highly  skilled  new^ 
eliggers,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  foi^ 
stuff  will  come  through  official  agencies, 
man  who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the  niu' 
outs  and  translate  the  two-tongued  words  of 
propagandist  into  fact  is  the  fellow  who  is  g®|^ 
to  come  back  with  journalistic  honors.  -And  w 
we  doubt  that  go(^  journalism  can  shorten 
war,  there  isn’t  any  doubt  that  careless 
routine  journalism  can  befog  American 
and  possibly  land  us  bottom  first  in  a  mess 
which  w-e  have  no  liking. 
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rnUAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST,  last 
week-end  entertamed  at  his  Wyn- 
estate  in  Northern  California  a 
large  group  of 
Hearst  execu¬ 
tives  visiting  on 
the  Coast  for  the 
annual  meeting 
of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publi¬ 
cations.  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky, 
newly  elected 
general  manager 
of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  among 
Mr.  H  e  a  r  s  t  ’  s 
guests.  Mr. 
Hearst  was  in 


y/lllitm  R.  Hearst 


n  Francisco  late  last  week  for  the 
-f^nngs  and  conferences,  arriving  on 
'  nday  and  departing  for  Wyntoon 

Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  publisher, 
ichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  headed  the 
Wichita  delegation  Nov.  28  at  Bartles- 
"e,  Okla.,  for  civic  events  to  cele¬ 
ste  the  66th  birthday  of  Frank 
•hilips,  oil  man  and  philanthropist. 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United 
f  ess,  addressed  the  Yale  Press  Club, 
'•-w  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  6  on  “The 
Juration  of  a  Press  Association  in 
*ar-Time.”  The  meeting  was  open  to 
e  entire  university. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Frank 
I  Gannett  Newspapers,  frequently 
entioned  as  a  possible  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  in  1940,  con- 
rred  Nov.  30  in  San  Francisco  with 
;ner  President  Hoover. 

Morris  Renter,  publisher,  Oakland 
s(-Enquircr;  Frank  Carrol,  pub- 
dier,  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  News; 
Harles  Massey  and  Harvey  Wing  of 
San  Francisco  News,  and  Roger  A. 
hnson.  United  Press,  were  recently 
'iated  as  members  of  the  Northern 
fomia  Alumni  chapter  of  Sigma 
elta  Chi. 

Felix  Morley,  editor,  Washington 
ust  and  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  will 
Idress  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Execu- 
es  Club  Dec.  11  on  “Highlights  in 
?  American  Scene.” 

Josephus  Daniels,  ambassador  to 
cxico  and  publisher,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
vm*  &  Observer,  is  the  author  of  a 
w  book,  ‘Tar  Heel  Editor.” 

Henry  J,  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas  City 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
uihem  Classical  Assn.,  in  San  An- 
Jo,  Tex.,  last  week.  His  appearance 
the  program  was  in  appreciation  of 
,-^^istance  given  by  Prof.  F.  B. 

t>f  the  ancient  history  de- 
“tttent  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
^^mbling  material  for  Mr.  Has- 
‘S  recent  book,  “The  New  Deal  in 
Rome.”  The  subject  of  Mr.  Has- 
‘‘S  address  was,  “After  All,  the 
^■ans  Were  Human.” 

Homer  Card,  publisher,  Hamilton 
■I  Journal-News,  on  Nov.  26  was 


Max  G.  Funke,  editor,  Boise  (Idaho) 
Capital  News  and  Mrs.  Funke,  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Stephenie  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  bom  Nov.  20  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital. 

Josh  L.  Horne,  publisher.  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  North  Carolina  Cape 
Hatteras  national  seashore  commis¬ 
sion,  delegated  by  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  to  acquire  and  turn  over  to  the 
federal  government  the  first  national 
seashore  in  that  section. 

Clement  B.  Hallam,  executive  editor, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News  and 
Joumal-Every  Evening,  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  a  corporation  which 
has  been  formed  by  citizens  of  Wil¬ 
mington  to  build  and  operate  a  new 
athletic  park. 

J.  Albert  Dear,  Jr.,  assistant  editor, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  national 
committee  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Alumni  Foundation  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  foundation’s  Jersey  City 
committee. 

Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie,  publisher, 
Boise  (Idaho)  Daily  Statesman,  was 
hostess  at  the  annual  Statesman  party 
for  employes  at  The  Plantation  Coim- 
try  Club,  Nov.  25.  Theme  of  the  affair 
was  western,  carried  out  in  garb  and 
entertainment.  New  members  of  the 
staff  were  initiated  during  dance  in¬ 
termission.  Seventy-five  couples  at¬ 
tended  and  costume  prizes  were 
awarded  Irving  W.  Hart,  editor;  Mrs. 
John  Hawkes,  wife  of  the  mechanical 
superintendent;  Mrs.  Mayme  Shealy, 
circulation;  and  E.  L.  (Shorty)  Fuller, 
staff  photographer. 

Dean  Emerson  Wile  Spencer,  of 
Syracuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  addressed  the  10th  annual 
meeting  of  Western  New  York  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Press  Assn.,  in  session  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  this  week,  on 
“If  I  Were  a  High  School  Editor 
Again.” 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 

SAM  ROBERTSON,  New  York  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
who  before  the  end  of  December  is 
to  be  in  London 


Sam  Robertson 


as  acting  Lon-  ; 
don  superintend-  j 
ent  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the 
C.P.,  was  given  a 
farewell  recep¬ 
tion  and  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Pic- 
cadilly ,  N e w  i 
York,  Friday 
night,  Dec.  1,  by  | 
the  Hockey  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association 
and  some  of  his 
frien  ds,  more  | 


In  The  Business  Office 

W.  A.  WOOLINGTON,  for  18  years 
city  circulation  manager  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  has  been 
named  circula¬ 
tion  manager, 
succeeding  Don¬ 
ald  Busson,  who 
is  returning  to 
the  West  Coast. 
No  successor  has 
been  named  for 
Mr.  Woolington 
to  date. 

John  B.  Long, 
general  manager, 
California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Assn.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  director  of 


Woolington 


the  California  Safety  Council  Nov.  28. 

John  W.  Graham,  general  manager, 
Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal  and  the 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce 
board  of  directors.  The  term  is  for 
three  years.  He  succeeds  William  F. 
Maag,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator,  whose  term 
of  office  has  expired.  Two  other  board 
members  are  Gordon  K.  Bush,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Athens  Messenger,  and  O.  R. 
Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Archbold 
Buckeye,  a  weekly. 

t'JastEH'H  ’  iTcicuii;  Don  D.  Patterson,  director  of  na- 

6  Wall  tional  advertising,  Scripps  -  Howard 

othe  fi  Journal  of  New  York,  Newspapers,  on  Dec.  4  addressed  the 
ionc  business  pub-  Advertising  and  Selling  Course,  con¬ 

ducted  by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  on  “Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  He  discussed  its  use  as  a  flex¬ 
ible  medium  to  reach  both  national 
and  local  markets. 

L.  Roy  Philips,  advertising  manager, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  re- 


;  If''  American  Legion  Badge 
ent,  m  recognition  of  service  to 
pn  to  community  life. 

made  at  the  local 
-no  ‘^'^ring  the  annual  confer- 
e  A™  •  Ohio  District  of 

^American  Legion. 

^®gate,  president  of  Dow, 
Co.,  publishers  of  Pacific 


atinnc  ,  ‘‘“*^*'0  ana  Dusiness  pub- 
®  returned  to  New  York 
ast  the  Pacific 


Mrs.  Hogate. 
Va.)  ^  Dabney,  editor,  Richmond 
■eted  ^®ri 


than  50  in  all.  Three  executives  of  the 
Canadian  Press — J.  A.  McNeil,  general 
manager;  J.  Rupert  Davies,  president; 
and  Howard  Robinson,  first  vice- 
president — came  from  Canada  to  be 
present  on  this  festive  occasion.  Jim 
Hurley,  of  the  Neiv  York  Mirror,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Hockey  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  toastmaster. 

'The  close  cooperation  between  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  C.P.  was 
emphasized  in  an  informal  talk  by 
Lloyd  Stratton,  AP  assistant  general 
manager.  i 

The  presentations  to  Robertson,  of  | 
a  humorous  character,  included  an 
etching  of  him  in  caricature  done  by  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press  art 
staff,  and  signed  by  all  the  guests;  and 
a  Japanese  good-luck  charm,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  protect  him  from  all  ill,  given  I 
by  Chuzo  Hagiwara,  Domei  News 
Agency. 

Sam  Robertson  first  came  to  New 
York  in  1925  to  report  professional  ' 
hockey.  He  became  night  editor  of  j 
the  Canadian  Press  in  New  York  in  j 
September,  1931,  and  since  January,  ' 
1936,  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  office.  At  that  time  he 
joined  the  Association  of  Foreign  j 
Press  Correspondents  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  was  elected  to  serve  on  the 
executive  committee,  where  he  has 
stayed  ever  since.  His  present  as¬ 
signment  in  Europe  is  for  five  years; 
he  and  Edwin  S.  Johnson,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  London  C.P.  bureau, 
wil  alternate  in  covering  London  and 
the  Western  Front  in  France. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  bom  in  Glasgow, 
but  his  family  moved  to  Ottawa  when 
he  was  three  years  old.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  20  years  ago  in  the 
Ottawa  bureau  of  the  Canadian  Press. 
He  was  one  of  the  CP  writers  selected 
to  cover  the  royal  visit  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  last  May. 

cently  addressed  the  Asheville  Civitan 
Club  on  “Asheville  Retail  Business  in 
the  Trading  Territory.” 

Max  Bridges,  business  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal, 
recently  completed  attendance  at  a 
series  of  regional  Masonic  meetings  in 
upper  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Bridges  has 
long  been  prominent  in  Masonic 
affairs. 

Charles  H.  Payne  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  Grafton  (W.  Va.) 
Sentinel,  succeeding  H.  J.  Gatrell,  who 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent  and  Telegram  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

George  Fleharty,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News,  and 
potentate  of  El  Korah  Shrine,  presided 
at  a  ceremonial  conducted  at  Boise 
Dec.  2  and  3. 

F.  W.  Chiverton,  formerly  of  the 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Cairo  (Ill.)  Citizen  &  Bulletin. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Today 
It  Tops 
200 


STRANGE 
AS  IT 
SEEMS 

This  week  the  total  number  of 
newspapers  subscribing  to  John 
Mix’s  oddities  cartoon  STRANGE 
AS  IT  SEEMS  topped  the  200- 
mark. 

We  began  syndicating  this  fea¬ 
ture  last  March.  And  so  our  rec¬ 
ords  of  its  growth  include  only  the 
9  months  between  then  and  now. 
But  we  have  seen  it  in  that  time 
climb  upward  from  a  list  of  124 
to  better  than  200,  surpass  its  in¬ 
itial  total  by  61  per  cent,  add  a 
newspaper  on  an  average  of  once 
every  4  days. 

Such  a  feature  as  STRANGE  AS 
IT  SEEMS,  amazing,  amusing — 
and  amassing  subscribers  at  such 
a  rate — is  one  to  spot  for  your 
paper.  For  samples  —  daily 
panel  or  color  page — please  write 
to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

2J0  EAST  42ND  SlRfft 
1  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  ‘.^5 


Francis  Ide,  advertising  manager,  of 
the  defunct  San  Diego  Sun,  has  joined 
the  Tribune-Sun  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Katrina  Walter,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  editor 
of  a  dog  column  and  restaurant  page 
of  the  daily’s  Long  Island  news  edi¬ 
tion,  is  now  publishing  the  Kennel 
Crier,  a  semi-monthly,  at  Brookhaven, 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
Includint’ 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Newsfaperdom,  merged 

1925;  The  Fourth  Estau,  merged  1927. _ 

Titles  Patented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  I xc. 
James  Wright  Brows,  President  and  Publisher 
Charles  B.  Groomes,  Treasurer 
Chas.  T.  Stuart,  Secretary 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor 
Warren  L.  Bassett,  Director _ 


General  Offices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  i . 

Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3058,  8051,  3055  and  3056 
The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’ 

_ Journal  in  America _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
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Walter  E.  Schneider,  Associate  Editor;  John  J. 
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London  Office:  Vera  Chandler,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
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phone  Etoile  07-70.  Paris,  France,  Business  Office 
Representative:  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  International 
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far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen. 
c-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen, 
Post  Ofiice  Box  107,  Chungking,  China. 


Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937; 
2^  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows; 


Sizes 

Lines 

Agate 

Time 

6 

Times 

13 

Times 

26 

Times 

52 

Times 

Ptge 

}'i  P»ge 
H  Page 

>/6  Page 

672 

336 

168 

84 

42 

$275 

154 

85 

55 

33 

$234 

I3I 

72" 

47* 

28* 

$220 

123 

68* 

44* 

26* 

$206 

116 

64* 

41* 

24* 

$182 

103 

57 

37 

22 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  per 
paK;  $103  half  pan;  $57  quarter  page.  "Quarter, 
eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 
schedule. 

Classieieo  Rates;  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $1  per  year; 

Canada.  $4.50;  Foreign.  $5. _ 

Club  Rates;  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid 
for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
subscripUon  for  two  years,  $7 ;  three  subscriptions  to 
separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  more  subscriptions 
in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for  one  year  at 
$3.00  each  or  individual  subscription  for  five  years  at 
$16.00;  additional  subscriptions  on  the  same  basis — 

namely  three  dollars  each _ 

Members;  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
.\ssociation  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.B.C.”  as  follows; 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30, 1939 . 

“  1938 . 

“  1937 . 

“  1936 . 

“  1935 . 

“  1934 . 

“  1933 . 

“  1932 . 

“  1931 . 

'  “  19.30 . 

1  “  1929 . 

1  “  192.S . 

12,726 

12,360 

11,482 

10,778 

10,225 

9,359 

8,796 

9,920 

10,497 

10,816 

9,878 

8,982 

13,783 

13,312 

12,751 

11,801 

11,333 

10,592 

10,320 

10,987 

11,569 

12,216 

11,105 

10.223 
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L.  I.,  for  dog  owners,  breeders  and 
handlers. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  has  been  named  on  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Retail  Merchants  Bureau 
Christmas  celebration  committee. 

Alvers  C.  Benson,  treasurer  and 
business  manager,  Framingham 
(Mass.)  News,  suffered  a  fracture  of 
his  right  shoulder  in  an  accidental  fall 
on  a  slippery  sidewalk  on  Dec.  2,  and 
will  be  confined  to  his  home  for  a 
week  or  more. 

Miss  Margaret  Wilson  has  been 
transferred  from  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  section  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  in  Bo.ston,  with  which 
she  has  been  connected  for  some  years, 
to  the  Monitor’s  New  York  sales  staff. 

Samuel  H.  Pew  has  resigned  from 
the  sales  staff  of  Station  WSPR, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  become  time 
salesman  for  Station  WIRE,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  was  previously  with  King 
F’eatures  Syndicate  and  Macfadden 
Publications. 

Sara  Vandiver  has  joined  the  .4n- 
derson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and  Mail 
advertising  staff. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


DWIGHT  S.  PERRIN,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
was  honored  at  a  reception  given  by 
the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Dec.  7.  Mr.  Perrin  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  sketch  of  himself  drawn 
by  George  Fayko,  acting  president  of 
the  club.  Members  of  the  club  auto¬ 
graphed  it. 

Anthony  F.  Dralle,  associate  editor, 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune  since 
1936,  was  named  managing  editor 
Nov.  27.  He  succeeds  Miss  S.  Mabel 
Wombough,  who  continues  as  editor- 
in-chief. 

William  Dowell,  city  editor,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Cincinnati  Newspapermen’s  Club, 
a  unique  group  which  collects  no  dues 
and  elects  officers  weekly.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  a  luncheon  group. 

Paul  I.  Wellman,  editorial  writer, 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  author  of  “The 
Trampling  Herd,”  “Jubal  Troop”  and 
other  books  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  Southwest,  has  been, danger¬ 
ously  ill  from  a  stomach  ailment  in  a 
Kansas  City  hospital.  Several  blood 
transfusions  were  given  by  other 
members  of  the  Star’s  staff  and  at 
last  reports  Mr.  Wellman  was  believed 
to  be  improving. 

Hugh  Page,  news  editor,  Albemarle 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Press,  has  joined 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

Luther  A.  Kohr,  sports  editor,  York 
(Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  recently  at  the  banquets 
of  the  New  Freedom  (Pa.)  High 
School  football  league  and  of  the 
Greater  York  County  Baseball  league, 
held  at  York  Haven,  Pa. 

Harry  B.  Smith,  sports  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Northern  California 
Football  Writers’  Association  for  1940. 
Wally  Fredericks  of  the  University  of 
California  was  named  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  new  directors  are  Bill  Tobitt, 
Oakland  Tribune;  Jack  Rosenbaum, 
San  Francisco  News;  and  Russ  New- 
land.  Associated  Press. 

Jake  Wade,  sports  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  was  the  guest 
speaker  on  a  football  program  staged 
by  the  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Lions  Club, 
Dec.  6. 

John  Bentley,  sports  editor,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  State  Journal,  finished  his  10 
weeks  of  nightly  talk  about  football 
on  KFOR  Dec.  2.  Bentley,  who  didn’t 
take  the  usual  summer  vacation,  is 
planning  a  jaunt  to  Havana  between 
the  holidays. 

Charles  Young,  sports  editor,  Al¬ 


bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Albany  Bowling  Assn.  John  Nolan, 
composing  room,  was  named  first  vice- 
president,  and  William  W.  Spaulding, 
engraving  room  foreman,  a  member  of 
the  executive  board. 

Ward  Moore,  telegraph  editor,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  city  staff  as  business  reporter. 
Jack  Walsh,  rewrite,  transferred  tem¬ 
porarily  to  the  copy  desk  last  spring, 
has  been  assigned  there  permanently. 

Eld  Danforth,  sports  editor,  Atlanta 
Georgian  -  American,  addressed  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  reporting  and  news  writ¬ 
ing  class  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Georgia,  Dec.  6. 

Gordon  Lewis,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  staff,  and  Miss  Ruth  Timble, 
this  week,  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment  and  approaching  wedding  Dec.  16 
at  the  Immanuel  Reformed  Church, 
Milwaukee,  in  a  four-page  miniature 
newspaper.  Nuptial  News.  The  paper 
carried  brief  stories  about  the  princi¬ 
pals  and  also  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  informal  ceremony. 

Russell  Splane,  formerly  with  the 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus  news 
staff,  has  joined  the  Titusville  (Pa.) 
Herald. 

Doris  Fleeson,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  New  York  Daily  News, 
addressed  the  annual  Matrix  banquet 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  women’s  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  sorority,  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pa.,  Dec.  4.  Elarlier  in  the  day,  she 
addressed  the  Monday  Journalism 
forum,  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  describing  her  work  in 
Washington. 

Floyd  Powell,  recently  associated 
with  John  M.  Will  in  publication  of 
the  Prichard  (Ala.)  Citizen,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  editorial  staff.  Will  also  is  a 
former  Citizen  Patriot  employe.  Mor¬ 
ris  Higgins,  city  hall  reporter  of  the 
Citizen  Patriot,  has  resigned  and  gone 
to  New  Orleans.  He  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  party  given  by  the  Citizen 
Patriot  editorial  department  at  the 
Otsego  Hotel  Dec.  7. 

Frank  M.  America,  formerly  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express  and  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  and  manager  of  the  Erie 
magazine,  has  been  appointed  special 
representative  for  the  Cleveland  office 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Before  joining 
the  Erie,  Mr.  America  for  15  years 
served  with  the  Associated  Press,  12 
years  as  a  staff  correspondent  in 
Europe. 

D.  L.  (Doc)  Hartley  is  now  doing 
the  “Starbeams”  column  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star.  C.  H.  Thompson,  long 
conductor  of  the  column,  is  now  music 
critic  and  special  feature  writer. 

Allen  Kohan,  police  reporter,Omaha 
World-Herald,  has  been  named  vice¬ 
commander  of  the  eastern  Nebraska 
district  of  the  American  Legion. 

Irving  Greene,  copyreader,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  and  Mrs.  Greene  are 
the  parents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 
It’s  their  first  child. 

George  Watson,  Western  States  re¬ 
gional  manager  of  Acme  Newspictures; 
George  T.  Davis,  sports  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  and  Roy 
Rosenberg,  editor,  Inglewood  (Cal.) 
Daily  News,  were  initiated  into  the 
Los  Angeles  professional  chapter. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  last  week. 

Miss  Dora  Dibney,  formerly  night 
telegraph  editor  of  Saskatoon  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix,  has  joined  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader  Post  as  day  telegraph 
editor. 

George  Mather,  of  the  Albion 
(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder  editorial 
staff,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Albion  board  of  the  Michigan  Foot¬ 
ball  Officials  Assn. 

Shirley  Saltzman  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Howard  Kaye  has  resigned  from  (V 
Philadelphia  Record  to  become  a  ^ 
write  man  on  the  Inquirer. 

Glen  Hancock,  former  Ohio  ne«. 
paperman  and  now  executive  sect, 
tary  for  America’s  Future  syndicatt 
and  Mrs.  Hancock  are  parents  d ; 
son,  born  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  j 
New  York  City  Nov.  30.  Mrs.  Ha:, 
cock  writes  under  the  name  of  Lwi 
Lea  and  originated  the  Charm  (Jm 
series  of  radio  scripts. 

Ted  Le  Berthon,  Los  Angeles  Dclj 
and  Evening  News  columnist,  has 
14  of  his  “Night  Court”  columns  cej. 
lected  by  the  newspapers  and  put. 
lished  in  a  49-page  book,  offered  $ 
subscribers  for  25  cents. 

Herbert  Franklin  Lang,  Botm 
Transcript  photographer,  colunas 
and  instructor  of  photography  in  ti* 
University  Extension  course  at  Mas- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  tjs 
been  elected  unanimously  to  honcf- 
ary  membership  in  the  CambriE; 
Mass.,  Photographic  Society. 

Leslie  Moore,  Worcester  (Mai: 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  edk. 
ial  writer,  was  stage  manager  ax 
understudy  for  the  roles  of  the  Mibd; 
and  Nanki  Poo  in  “The  Mikado”  pn- 
sented  by  the  Worcester  County  Lip 
Opera  Club  Dec.  8  and  9. 

DeWitt  Mackenzie,  foreign  afiain 
columnist.  Associated  Press,  spoke  r 
the  first  open  meeting  of  the  Yale 
Ihess  Club  in  New  Haven,  Com 
Dec.  1,  on  "The  War  Today,”  the  tile 
taken  from  his  daily  column. 


Special  Editions 


BOSTON  SUNDAY  GLOBE,  (3irk 

mas  Book  Section,  tabloid,  12  pagei 
Dec.  3;  Jordan  Marsh  Compasy 
Christmas  Gift  section,  in  rotogram 
16  pages,  Dec.  3. 

Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register,  Nov.  21 
50th  Anniversary  of  Progress  i 
Orange  County,  96  pages. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times  -  Dispoir. 
Nov.  23,  16-page  Christmas  Shoppz* 
Eldition,  with  front  page  in  one  coit 
and  black. 

Statesboro  (Ga.)  Bulloch  Tiin* 
Nov.  30,  Harvest  Festival  Eyition.  li 
pages. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  -  Tiintt 
Nov.  29,  12-page  annual  tobacco  nn’- 
kets  section. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-M’; 
nal,  Nov.  30,  16-page  new  Belk-H«- 
son  store  section. 

LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus.  Nc' 
29,  “Christmas  Shopping  Editior. 
28  pages. 

Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Nov.  29,  ChriS; 
mas  Color  Contest,  16  pages,  tabloit 
$125  in  cash  prizes  offered. 

Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph.  Dk  ^ 
Christmas  Gift  section,  16  pages. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  Nov.  » 
Marking  the  opening  of  the  Econccy 


Stores’  New  Warehouse.  8  pages 

White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Re^''.. 
Nov.  30,  Christmas  Buying 
pages,  4  sections,  printed  on  wb  ’ 
green  and  pink  newsprint. 

Loivell  (Mass.)  Courier  Cit^^ 
Nov.  23,  Christmas  Carol  edition, 
loid,  40  pages.  ,. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 

23,  Christmas  Preview  edition. 

X,  Prta 

Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-^^ 
Nov.  30,  Mail- Away  Tourist  Edn;  - 
32  pages,  4  sections. 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  , 

Record,  Nov.  29,  Santa  Claus  Edit” 
14  pages,  two  sections. 

Hempstead  -  Freeport  -  « 

(N.  Y.)  Nassau  Review-Star,  No' 
Electrical  Christmas  Gifts  Sectio  - 
tabloid  pages,  with  color  used  thro 
out  the  edition. 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  he  ^ 
Nov.  26,  Annual  Junior  AuxiliaO 


tion.  60  pages. 
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Florida  Papers  I 
Get  Publicity 
With  Moil- A  ways  f 

Help  in  State's  Bid  for  ^ 

Tourist  Traffic  with 

News  and  Pictures  a 

Florida  newspapers  are  cashing  in  ^ 
(ffl  that  state’s  desire  for  northern  pub-  ^ 
iity  by  publishing  Mail-Away  edi-  ^ 
^  at  the  opening  of  the  tourist  j. 
season.  Through  pictures  and  news  ^ 
artides  these  editions  review  the  at- 
lactions  of  their  respective  cities  and  ^ 
any  advertisements  from  firms  ot  j 
all  classifications  telling  of  enumer-  j. 
able  services  they  have  to  offer  winter  j 
visitors.  P 

C.  of  C.  Assisting  e 

Northern  distribution  for  these  edi-  a 
nons  is  obtained  by  making  deals  with  t 
chambers  of  commerce  to  mail  copies  i 
•lO  persons  who  have  registered  with  ( 
•hem  in  past  years  or  who  have  writ-  1 
!en  for  information,  by  arranging  with  : 

estate  brokers  to  send  copies  to  £ 
rames  on  their  out-of-state  prospect 
lists  and  by  publishing  advertisements 
a  advance  urging  subscribers  to 
aail  cc^ies  to  their  freinds  in  other 
Sates. 

Copies  of  these  editions  are  placed 
n  sjJe  at  the  newspaper  offices  and 
at  all  newsstands  in  special  wrappers, 
••eady  to  mail.  Although  most  papers 
Bore  than  double  their  press  run  for 
ihis  edition,  almost  without  exception. 

It  was  a  prompt  sell-out. 

The  Fort  Myers  News-Press,  with  a 
circulation  of  5.300,  ran  10,000  extras 
and  the  last  copy  was  sold  the  second 
day. 

Two  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  are 
the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  which 
has  been  publishing  an  annual  Mail- 
Away  edition  for  14  years,  and  the 
News-Press,  which  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  one  for  12  years.  Each  year  other 
Flori^  papers  have  joined  this  group 
until  it  now  includes  most  of  the  dailies 
and  several  weeklies  published  in  re¬ 
sort  towns. 

Newspapers  Listed 

Mail-Away  editions  published  this 
season: 

Record,  48-paKe  tabloid,  July 
’  "lU*®  Gorda  Herald  (weekly),  32  pages, 
Sanford  Herald,  36  pages,  Oct.  30; 

Leader,  34  pages,  Oct.  30;  St. 

96  pages,  Nov.  7;  St. 

> '■'wsrg  Indefendent,  64  pages,  Nov.  12; 
'•’upta  Herald-Tribune,  100  pages,  Nov.  12; 

Beach  Post,  88  pages,  Nov.  19;  Tampo 
supplement,  Nov.  26;  Or- 
^‘torter  Star,  88-page 
26;  Fort  Ijsuderdale  Daily 
^  29;  Stuart  News,  40-page 

Nov.  30;  Fort  Myers  News-Press,  48 
I  Miami  Daily  News,  40-page 

I  ^Wvure  section,  Dec.  3;  Bradenton  Her- 
r  pages.  Dec.  3. 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news- 
paper  covers  its  city 
'by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  editors, 
'vriters,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


Daily  Wins  Better 
Train  Service 

New  Orleans.  Dec.  4 — The  campaign 
for  better  service  by  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  railroad  into  New  Orleans, 
sponsored  largely  by  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  resulted  this  week  in  virtually 
a  complete  victory  for  the  newspaper. 

Begun  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Item 
£md  a  group  of  citizens  who  commute 
on  the  railroad’s  trains  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast, 
the  campaign  was  developed  through 
the  news  columns,  by  J.  T.  Armstrong, 
business  editor.  Editorials  supported 
the  news  articles. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  which 
culminated  in  an  open  hearing  by  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  commission 
here,  the  railroad’s  president,  J.  B. 
Hill,  acceded  to  demands,  agreeing  to 
put  all-steel,  air-conditioned  coaches 
on  the  trains  in  place  of  the  old 
wooden  coaches  by  May  of  1940.  The 
road  employs  modern  equipment  on 
its  through  trains,  but  had  used  the 
out-moded  equipment  on  the  short¬ 
line  runs  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  a  large 
and  popular  resort  and  residential 


Reporter  Saves  2  Girls 
From  Life  Terms 

Cleveland,  Dec.  5 — Because  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  was  on  his  toes,  two 
young  Cleveland  women  in  the 
Marysville  (O.)  women’s  reformatory 
on  a  burglary  sentence  looked  for¬ 
ward  this  week  to  a  maximum  of  14 
prison  months  instead  of  the  life 
sentences  they  had  received. 

The  reporter,  28-year-old  John  Rees 
of  the  Cleveland  News,  happened  to 
notice,  in  reading  a  clerk’s  affidavit 
on  the  case,  that  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Frank  S.  Day  had  not  recommended 
clemency  after  the  women  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  burglarizing  an 
inhabited  dwelling. 

A  life  sentence  was  mandatory.  Mr. 
Rees  knew  that  the  sentence  on  an 
uninhabited-dwelling  burglary  charge 
was  indeterminate,  usually  14  months. 
He  thought  the  sentence  was  exces¬ 
sive.  So  he  called  it  to  Judge  Day’s 
attention,  who  consulted  with  the 
prosecutor.  The  clerk  was  instructed 
to  place  the  prefix  “un”  in  front  of 
“inhabited”  in  the  affidavit,  reducing 
the  sentence.  The  women  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  reformatory. 


Reporter  Rees'  action  was  especially 
unusual  because  he  had  only  been 
filling  in  on  the  criminal  courts  beat 
for  the  day,  replacing  a  regular  man. 
His  usual  job  is  the  Federal  Courts 
beat. 

Mr.  Rees,  who  is  described  by  News 
Editor-in-chief  N.  R.  Howard  as  “an 
unusually  good  crime  reporter,”  has 
been  with  the  News  for  12  years  as 
copy  boy,  police  reporter,  criminal 
courts  and  federal  reporter.  He  is 
married  and  has  no  children. 

HEADS  W.  VA.  GROUP 

W.  Guy  Tetrick,  general  manager  of 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  and 
Telegram,  was  elected  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Publishers’  Assn,  at  its 
annual  meeting  Dec.  1-2  at  Parkers¬ 
burg.  Others  named  were  Col.  J.  H. 
Ijong,  publisher,  Huntington  Adver¬ 
tiser,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
James  W.  Weir,  publisher,  Elkins 
Fandolph  Review,  executive  secretary, 
and  Herman  P.  Dean,  editor,  Wayne 
County  News,  vice-president  of  week¬ 
ly  papers.  The  group  discussed  the 
importance  of  picture  coverage  and  of 
a  faster  system  of  distribution  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  state  events. 


1 T1PE4R111E  CASTER 

wii£  axfiue  ^ewc  and  mateuai  pmMem^ 

!  Twentieth  Century  mode  on  the  Monotype  Type«&>Rule  Cotter  from  6  to  36 

Stymie  Medium  made  on  the  Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Cast 
Binny  Oldstyle  made  on  the  Monotype  Type-& 

Rockwell  Antique  made  on  the  Mono 

Baskerv’ille  ma(de  on  the  Monotype  Ty 

Swuu^  Bold  made.  oh.  the  MoHJoti^ 

(Inyii  made  un  Ihe  llonnlype  Ty 

|r  %  1  *  1  M_  1 

bodoni  made  on  th 


Rules,  Leads 


More  than  a  liuiidrrd  rule 
2  t4»  12  l*t.,  deii>erp«l 

rut  to 


•  s  n  f; 

•  M  IKE  MORE  PROEIT 


•  no  HETTER  PRI.\TI\f; 

•  SELL  FOR  mCHER  PRICES 


Vt  e’d  like  lo  tell  you  about  our  Spetiul  ProfM>sal  whieh  will  make  it 
easy  to  put  a  MONOTYPE  TYPK-&-RLLE  CASTER  to  work  for 
you.  Ask  us  for  this  proposal.  No  obligation. 


11  Tllf  illf  I  I  I  U  .IlilUlllilU  Utf.Tlli 

\1oiioly|H*  liiiildiii^,  21th  at  Locust  Street,  Philudciphia,  Peiina. 


Motioty  |ie  Ihwlofii 
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JC.  1  1  u 


William  HerschelL 
Indianapolis  News 
Poet,  Dies 


spirits  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  news-  into  the  insurance  scandals  prosecuted  per  &  Brothers.  He  was  the  author  oi 
paper  building.  His  associates  were  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  now  Chief  one  book,  ‘Triumph  of  an  Idea;  da 
Kin  Hubbard,  creator  of  “Abe  Martin,”  Justice  of  the  United  States,  his  re-  Story  of  Henry  Ford,”  in  1934.  ’ 


With  Daily  37  Years  . 
Knew  James  Whitcomb 
Riley 


Kin  Hubbard,  creator  of  “Abe  Martin,”  Justice  of  the  United  States,  his  re-  Story  of  Henry  Ford,”  in  1934. 
and  Gaar  Williams,  cartoonist  who  ports  won  him  wide  acclaim  in  New  Management  of  the  Graves  syndi. 
later  worked  on  the  Chicago  Tribune.  York  newspaper  circles.  cate  will  be  assumed  by  Grace  I 

During  the  last  years  of  James  From  1906  to  1923,  he  occupied  ex-  Brown,  a  partner  and  long-time  aso- 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Mr.  Herschell  was  ecutive  positions  either  on  the  Post  ciate  of  the  late  head,  who  will  nm. 
one  of  his  close  friends.  Anecdotes  or  the  Times.  He  was  city  editor  of  age  the  property  for  the  heirs,  Ek. 
of  their  association  provide  topics  both  papers  and  Sunday  editor  of  tor  &  Pubusher  learned, 
for  many  gatherings  of  newspapermen,  tbe  latter.  After  he  left  daily  jour-  Mrs.  Graves  survives,  as  do 


During  the  last  years  of  James 


Mrs.  Graves  survives,  as  do 


Mr.  Hersdiell’s  style  was  modeled  on  nalism  he  entered  the  national  syn-  mother  and  two  brothers,  Colont 


that  of  Mr.  Riley.  dicate  field  and  was  responsible  for  Ernest  Graves,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Louis] 

William  M.  Herschell,  whose  verses  Mr.  Hersdiell  gave  readings  of  his  fbe  distribution  of  the  memoirs  of  Graves,  author  and  editor  of  th 

in  the  Indianapolis  News  on  living,  poems  at  many  gatherings  and  din-  several  of  the  leading  military  and  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.)  Weekly. 

loving,  laboring  and  loafing  had  made  ners.  He  enjoyed  a  remarkably  wide  political  figures  of  the  World  War  ^ 

him  one  of  the  acquaintance  throughout  Indiana  and  period.  JT*r  11  r*!* 

best  known  was  credited  by  a  fellow- craftsman  In  June,  1912,  Mr.  Graves,  re-trans-  IndlCteCl  We©Kly  tOllOr 
newspapermen  in  (on  another  newspaper)  as  the  one  ferred  from  the  Post  to  the  Times  as  «  T  iUkAl  OVirrrrroe 

Indiana,  lost  a  man  who  was  the  human  incarnation  assistant  to  Carr  V.  Anda,  then  man-  *  uca  uudi 

long  fight  against  of  the  state.  aging  editor.  He  served  for  a  time  Opelousas,  La.,  Dec.  6 — Indicted  oo 

ill  health  Dec.  2  Funeral  sei-vices  were  held  Monday,  as  day  news  editor  and  later  was  criminal  libel  charges  in  the  secod 


newspapermen  m 

Indiana,  lost  a  _  _  _ _ 

long  fight  against  of  the  state.  aging  editor.  He  served  for  a  time  Opelousas,  La.,  Dec.  6 — Indicted  oo 

ill  health  Dec.  2  Funeral  sei-vices  were  held  Monday,  as  day  news  editor  and  later  was  criminal  libel  charges  in  the  secod 

when  he  died  in  attended  by  a  throng  of  friends  and  appointed  city  editor.  In  1917  he  was  libel  case  arising  out  of  the  gened 

his  home  in  In-  fellow-workers.  Active  pallbearers  made  Sunday  editor,  a  post  he  held  Louisiana  press  campaign  against  d» 

dianapolis.  were  Stephen  C.  Noland  editor-  C.  until  1923.  During  that  period  he  was  state  administration  machine.  Howl’d 


In  June,  1912,  Mr.  Graves,  re-trans-  Indicted  Weekly  Editor 

ferred  from  the  Post  to  the  Times  as  T  _ 

assistant  to  Carr  V.  Anda,  then  man-  *  lieS  IJOei  V^nOrgeS 


Opelousas,  La.,  Dec.  6— Indicted® 


dianapolis 


were  Stephen  C.  Noland,  editor;  C. 


Since  1911,  his  Walter  McCarty,  managing  ^itor;  also  an  associate  editor  of  The  Red  D.  Strother,  editor  of  the  Eunice  Set 


“Songs  of  the  Paul  A.  Shideler,  photographer,  and  Cross  Magazine 


Era,  semi-weekly,  this  week  filed  i 


Streete  and  By-  Charles  A.  Clark,  auditor,  of  the  News, 
ways”  had  been  and  two  close  friends,  Frederick  L. 
a  familiar  part  Bodenmiller  and  William  Kendrick. 


In  1923  he  left  the  Times  to  become  few  counter  charges  himself. 


syndicate  editor  for  Doubleday,  Do-  An  outspoken  critic  of  the  admiuis- 


ran  &  Co.,  book  publishers.  For  two  tration  and  candidate  for  the  stsle 


W.  M.  Herschell 


of  each  Satvur- 
day’s  News. 


Survivors  are  the  widow  Mrs  Jose-  years,  1924-25,  he  was  managing  edi-  senate,  Strother  was  indicted  by  it 

_  _ _  .  ’  '  i. _ -r  'PI.-  nr _ IJ>-  nr _ i.  4.1 _ _ V  C4  T 


phine  Pugh  Herschell,  former  news-  toJ"  T’hc  World’s  Work,  then  pub-  St.  Landry  parish  grand  jury  on  sevE 


Almost  without  exception  his  themes  paperwoman,  to  whom  he  was  mar-  lished  by  that  firm. 

1  t  w  1  .  e  .1  _  _  n* _ Tt/r--  i-e 


counts  of  allegedly  defaming  die 


were  homespim  and  celebrated  the  ri^  in  1908;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Flora  Since  1936  Mr.  Graves  was  owner  character  of  J.  N.  Langford,  editor  d 

joys  of  toil  in  the  hiimbler  walks  of  Hoedix  of  St.  Louis  and  Mrs.  Edna  ^ud  manager  of  his  own  syndicate,  the  Opelousas  Herald,  weekly,  d 

life  and  the  particular  attractions  of  Spence  of  Princeton,  Ind.;  a  brother,  He  handled  the  syndication  of  the  Clarion  -  News,  semi- weekly.  Oa 

both  rural  and  urban  activities  in  Walter  T.  Herschell  of  Pine  Bluff,  popular  fiction  of  the  leading  pub-  count  cites  a  purported  overcharge  in 

the  Middle  West.  Ark.  and  two  half-sisters.  ’  Ushers,  including  Charles  Scribner’s  parish  printing. 

*  _ _  w _ _l _ •_!_  A  rH»-i _ ^ _  Cx _ At-  — ~  J  #1  AAi'i 


the  Middle  West. 

Four  Books  of  Poems 

“Long  Boy,”  composed  as  he  jolted 
back  to  Indianapolis  from  Fort  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison  in  a  truck  in  World 
War  days,  was  set  to  music  and  be¬ 
came  a  popular  song  of  the  war  period. 
Four  books  of  his  poems  were  pub¬ 
lished,  “Songs  of  the  Streets  and  By¬ 
ways,”  “The  Kid  Has  Gone  to  the 


lishers,  including  Charles  Scribner’s  parish  printing. 


Ralph  H.  Graves, 
Syndicate  Head, 
Dies  at  61  ' 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  and  Har-  bond. 


PUBUSHER  CALLS  DOCTOR 


Ralph  Henry  Graves,  61,  head  of 


Colors,”  “The  Smile  Bringer”  and  the  Ralph  H.  Graves  Syndicate,  New 


If  a  newspaper  publisher  or  any  member  of  his  family  falls  ill,  ht 
calls  the  l»st  doctor  he  knows. 


“Howdy  All." 


York,  and  former  city  editor  and 


Hr.  Herschell  spent  all  his  66  years  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 


No  wise  newspaper  man  resorts  to  patent  medicines,  or  accepts  the 
judgement  of  relatives  and  friends. 


in  Indiana  and  37  of  them  on  the  News,  died  Dec.  1  at  his  home  in  Garden 


From  1896  to  1902  he  was  a  reporter  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  He  suffered  a 
on  newspapers  in  Princeton,  Evans-  stroke  at  his  home  on  the  evening  of 


Neither  will  he  call  upon  the  young  interne  or  the  son  just  back  from 
medical  school. 


ville,  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute,  Nov.  28. 


then  he  joined  the  Indianapolis  News 
as  a  police  reporter. 


Funeral  services  attended  by  more 
than  100  relatives,  friends  and  co- 


When  the  Newspaper  Gets  Sick 


His  ability  to  sense  the  human  in-  workers,  were  held  at  his  home  Dec. 
terest  in  the  stories  he  handled  ad-  2.  Cremation  followed  and  the  ashes 


If  the  newspaper  is  sick,  suffering  from  loss  of  income  and  appeal 
the  same  publisher  too  often  does  the  very  things  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  in  his  own  home. 


vanced  him  rapidly  to  a  job  as  feature  were  sent  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  where 
writer.  His  flair  for  poetry  was  un-  Mr.  Graves  was  bom  and  where  burial 


covered  within  a  few  years  and  led  to  services  were  held  Dec.  5. 


his  Saturday  assignments. 


Without  any  previous  newspaper 


career,  however,  he  had  covered  events  experience,  Mr.  Graves  went  to  New 
and  stories  of  every  sort.  Until  a  York  in  1899  and  within  a  few  years 


He  consults  the  staff.  He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the« 
well  meaning  executives  could  have  avoided  the  present  situation  n 
they  had  the  vision  he  now  expects  them  to  exercise  in  prescribing 
a  cure. 


few  years  ago  he  was  represented  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  one 
regularly  each  Saturday  with  a  com-  of  the  best  reporters  in  New  York. 


prehensive  story  of  some  aspect  of  He  was  a  young  Southerner  then, 
Indiana  life,  but  this  was  given  up  with  two  years’  experience  as  a  col- 


He  experiments  with  ideas  that  worked  for  his  father  or  grandfather. 
But  he  overlooks  the  advancement  of  the  times.  Home  remediw 
may  have  worked  in  the  old  days,  but  science  has  replaced  tw 
liniment  and  the  patent  lotion.  The  same  is  true  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  newspapers  of  to-day. 


as  his  health  declined.  The  weekly  lege  librarian  and  a  Master  of  Arts 
poems,  however,  continued  until  his  degree  when  he  went  to  work  on  the 


death;  many  of  them  written  on  the  New  York  Times. 


After  a  few  months  he  transferred 


In  this  age  we  have  better  billboards,  more  magazines  and  modtra 
radio  to  contend  with.  What  worked  for  father  or  grandfather  in 
the  days  before  such  competition  was  heard  of,  will  not  work  to-day. 


He  was  the  last  of  the  “idle  ward”  to  the  JVeio  York  Evening  Post.  There, 
of  the  News,  den  of  three  creative  2tssigned  to  cover  the  investigation 


Diagnosis  Must  Preceed  the  Prescription 


VULCAN 


PRESS  BLANKETS 

Felt,  Non-Felt  and  E.  D.  Blan¬ 
kets,  Draw  Sheets  and 
Underpackings 


VULCOLASTIC 
INKING  ROLLERS 


Vulcan  Proofing  Company 

58th  Street  and  1st  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Sales  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


SCOTT 

Printed-Web 

O>ntrol 


Just  as  cure  depends  upon  proper  diagnoisis  in  human  aliments,  M 
research  and  market  analysis  must  preceed  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
to  improve  the  newspaper’s  condition. 


The  question  of  who  shall  conduct  such  local  studies  is  one  of  gr^* 
importance.  The  local  staff  has  other  things  to  do.  The  departmen 
heads  are  not  experienced  in  such  things,  and  because  of  their  IOT 
and  loyalty  they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  be  a  little  bias» 
Just  like  the  loving  member  of  the  family  when  sickness  enters  the 
home. 


eliminates  sagging  and 
swaying  of  webs. 


What  is  needed,  what  is  best  for  the  patient,  is  an  honest 
forward  diagnosis  by  one  experienced  in  such  work.  An 
who  conducts  his  investigation  and  renders  his  report  without  tesi 
or  favor. 


Assures  accurate  reg¬ 
ister  and  uniform  fold¬ 
ing.  No  other  press  has 
the  Scott  Print  ed-Web 
Control. 


Does  Your  Newspaper  Need  Such  Treatment? 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


It  is  something  for  you  to  decide.  Just  as  you  decide  what  coi^ 
you  will  take  when  you  feel  .the  first  chill,  or  the  first  flush  of  tewi- 

We  think  you  would  call  a  doctor.  I  think  I  can  help  you.  Wi<l* 
experience.  Good  references.  Box  9590. 


Timet  Building 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


El] 


Sons,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  Strother  was  released  under  IKK' 


B  E  R  9,  19  3  9 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


SUITE  1700  Times  EUIL0IN6  •  NEW  YORK  •  42N0  STREET  AND  IROaOwaY 


Quaint  little  advertising  characters  of  a  Merchandis* 
ing  Zoo — hundreds  of  them,  some  dating  hack  to  almost 
the  dawn  of  national  newspaper  campaigns — valuable 
assets  because  of  their  memorable  identification  with 
famous  products.  They  represent  millions  of  dollars 
in  practical  usefulness,  because  time  and  repetition  have 
made  them  welcomed  members  of  every  American 
household.  They  do  THEIR  part  in  selling  goods! 


Into  the  smallest  towns  and  communities  they  have 
gone  on  a  mission  of  good-will,  through  the  medium  of 
newspapers.  And  such  new'spapers,  big  and  little,  as 
have  carried  this  advertising  are  proud  of  their  part  in 
the  great  program.  Yes — a  newspaper,  too,  is  known 
by  the  advertising  company  it  keeps.  As  these  familiar 
characters  march  through  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
they  reassure  the  local  retailer:  automatically  attract 
OTHER  national  users  of  space  who  like  to  be  lined 
up  with  the  successes. 


To  an  appreciable  extent,  newspapers  have  always  told 
WHY  they  deserved  a  unit  of  an  appropriation  and 
they  did  it  through  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  reason  is  perfectly  obvious — Editor  &  Publisher 
is  READ,  52-weeks-a-year,  by  the  advertiser,  his  field 
forces,  sales  organization,  and  advertising  agency.  They 
find  in  its  columns  vivid  news  of  ALL  advertising,  all 
markets,  all  progressive  trends.  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
in  “good  company”  when  it  carries  such  advertising  .  .  . 
they  are  in  good  company  when  they  tell  their  story  to 
deciding  executives  in  its  columns! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


is  one  of  the  magazines  to 
which  I  subscribe  that  gets  a  thorough  reading.  I  find 
this  practical  and  profitable  because  from  its  pages  I 
get  all  the  news  of  the  neicspaper  field.  It  is  always 
helpful  to  know  what  the  people  behind  the  medium  we 
use  are  thinking  about.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  gives 
me  that  picture." 

(signed)  Allyn  B.  Meintire 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  EP 


(l^bituarp 


Sidney  R.  Burnap,  Jr.,  27,  Los  An¬ 


geles  Examiner  sports  reporter,  was  a  Louisville  newspaperman,  recently 
found  dead  Nov.  28  in  his  car  in  the  as  a  member  of  the  f.ouisville  Times 


H.  Hovious  Rafferty,  55,  for  37  years  ROY  A.  SEARS 
a  Louisville  newspaperman,  recently  t,„„  »  ka  ^ 

as  a  member  of  the  f.ouisville  Times  ‘t  i.L,  j 

copy  desk,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  j  nf  tK  l 

and  president  of  the  Rock  Iskv 


garage  at  his  home.  copy  desk,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  j  d  ii 

CHAINS  F.  KINGSLEY,  74,  for-  William  Jackson  Tiller,  prominent  from  a  heart  attack  Dec.  2.  He  came  Communitv  Chest  died 

merly  publi^er  of  Buffalo  Enquirer  Richmond,  Va.,  publishing  circles  fo  Louisville  from  his  native  Clover-  28  after  a  brief  illneM 

and  the  Buf alo  Rerieio  and  in  recent  fgj.  ^any  years  associated,  with  Port,  Ky.,  when  he  was  18  and  first  acute  form  of  sleeninif 

years  of  the  Interborough  ^pid  Tran-  Garrett  &  Massey  Publishing  Co.,  worked  as  a  reporter  and  telegraph  following  influenza  Ho  Sn 
sit  Company’s  legal  staff,  died  Dec.  1  publishers  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  editor  of  the  old  Evening  Post.  r^r  38  yeare  ago  '  havij?*^ 

^  his  farm  home  in  Roanoke,  L.  I.  UaHy  Record,  died  Dec.  3  at  his  home  nKir-m  "i.it,  hi-.-jj  times  been  with  the  Moline  (Iliwv* 

He  suffered  a  heart  attack  two  weeks  p^jor  to  his  association  with  ISSUE  NET  PROFITS  patS  the  former 

Garrett  &  Massey,  he  edited  and  pub-  “Net  Profits,”  of  500  American  and  the  old  Moline  Mail.  He  left^ 


SSf  ^^^Aen^bSfe^Sy  Sito^lf  Em^ria  (Va.)  Independent,  corporations  for  the  first  half  of  1939  business  in  1918  to  enter' the 


ISSUE  "NET  PROFITS' 


D  ^  His  wife  and  three  daughters  survive,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  bile  sales  and  publicity  work  retun 

the  Bufab  Euentng  Nems  and  later  Lionel  J.  W.  Benison,  54,  president  1938  has  been  compiled  by  the  New  ing  in  1929  to  rejoin  thTAreTS: 
acquired  the  Enquirer  and  the  Re^ew.  ^f  pg^igg^  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  York  Herald  Tribune  and  published  wfs  considered  one  of  the  IS  b 

He  then  went  to  New  York  and  joined  avencv.  died  at  thp  in  -m,,,  r _ 


He  men  went  to  JNew  xorK  ana  JO  w  agency,  died  at  the  Western  division  in  brochure  form.  The  list  was  first  formed  political  writers  in  the 
the  old  New  York  Press  and  other  gf  ^he  Montreal  General  Hospital,  compiled  by  the  Herald  Tribune  for  its  mrs  m  the 


.  ,  •  •  J  iU  Tt>T,  UV  LiKT  XXCTICIIU  XliUUllClUi  XU,  ■ 

papers.  Finally  he  joine  e  Qgg  2.  Bom  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Benison  own  information  about  1939  business  _  t>  h  hit-  tttn 

legal  staff  and  also  served  as  counsel  went  to  Montreal  33  years  ago,  joining  trends  for  industries  and  for  com-  LONDON  RATE  UP 

for  other  traction  companies,  f"  Soroggie’s  Department  Store,  of  which  panics.  The  nucleus  of  the  summary  The  London  Daily  Mirror,  nowsdl- 

he  enter^  he  became  advertising  manager.  He  was  the  first  180  companies  issuing  ing  1,700,000  copies  daily,  will  rai* 

joined  IRl  in  19,^9.  is  wi  e,  a  son  lafgr  established  his  own  firm,  but  their  half-yearly  reports,  as  compiled  its  advertising  rates  by  50%,  eSectivt 

and  two  daughters  survive.  gave  it  un  to  become  associated  with  bv  the  Assneiafed  Press  at  the  end  nf  .Taniiarv  1  Peril  Ifina  dirortnr 


James  Julian  Hutchison,  64,  for¬ 
mer  editor,  Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Her- 


gave  it  up  to  become  associated  with  by  the  Associated  F^ess  at  the  end  of  January  1,  Cecil  King,  director,  a> 
the  advertising  firm  of  McConnell  and  July.  To  that  list  the  Herald  Tribune  nounced  last  week.  The  new  rates 
Fergusson  (now  McConnell,  Eastman  added  320  companies  whose  reports  £540  a  page,  he  announced  Tkl 

Daily  Mirror,  it  was  said,  does  at;  I 


aid,  died  Dec.  1  at  his  home  in  Houston  and  Company).  After  serving  as  vice-  were  published  in  the  Herald  Tribune. 


^  iif  ulness.  He  was  o  president  and  district  manager  in  up  to  Sept.  4.  The  records  include  a  anticipate  running  more  than 
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the  Waco  ^I»r  for  25  years  a  Montreal  for  some  years,  he  resigned  break-down  of  31  industries,  with  net  as  of  January  1,  each  paper  to  a- 


also  published  papers  in  Merkel  and  1934  to  found  the  Benison  Com- 
Hico.  He  was  prominent  in  Texas  panv  Limited 


Masonic  circles  and  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  several  years  ago  had  served  as 
supervisor  for  Blast  and  South  Texas 
for  the  Texas  relief  commission.  Sur¬ 
vivors  include  his  wife,  a  daughter,  a 
son,  Ted  Hutchison,  Houston  Press 
news  editor;  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

Otto  Fein,  48,  supervisor  of  deliv¬ 
ery  in  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
circulation  department,  died  Dec.  2  at 
his  home  here,  following  a  long  illness. 
His  wife  survives. 

George  W.  Rehse,  70,  retired  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist,  was  found  shot  to 
death  in  his  automobile  Dec.  2  at  Bur¬ 
bank,  Cal.  A  gun  and  note  telling  of 
ill  health  and  grief  over  the  death  of 
his  wife  were  besides  the  body.  After 
working  in  Minneapolis,  he  became 
political  cartoonist  for  the  old  New 
York  Evening  Mail.  He  later  joined 
the  Morning  World. 

Byno  E.  Tipps,  32,  news  reporter  of 
the  Associated  Press  at  Springfield, 
Ill.,  died  there  Dec.  3  of  pneumonia 
following  a  brief  illness.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  at  Springfield  five  years  ago 
after  service  with  the  Jacksonville 
(Ill.)  Courier  &  Journal.  His  wife,  a 
son  and  his  parents  survive. 

Ferdinand  A.  Partenheimer,  73, 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  later  associated  with 
newspapers  in  Buffalo  and  Lockport, 
was  killed  by  an  automobile  on  a 
highway  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1. 
When  in  Buffalo  he  was  the  foimder 
of  the  Western  New  York  Ad  Club, 
predecessor  of  the  Buffalo  and  Roch¬ 
ester  Ad  Clubs. 

Frederic  Colburn  Clarke,  86,  vet¬ 
eran  member  of  the  old  New  York 
Herald  and  of  the  Herald  Owls,  died 
Nov.  22  of  a  heart  ailment,  at  his  Lyn- 
brook,  L.  I.,  home.  He  was  a  well 
known  pen  and  ink  artist,  photogra¬ 
pher  and  writer  and  has  had  many  of 
his  poems  published  in  Scribner’s, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other  pub¬ 
lications.  His  wife  survives. 

Daniel  J.  Meara,  Jr.,  19,  son  of 
Daniel  J.  Meara,  cable  editor  of  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  (morning),  was  acciden¬ 
tally  killed  Dec.  2  by  a  bullet  from  a 
small  rifle  he  was  cleaning.  The  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
home.  His  father,  mother  and  a 
brother  survive. 

William  F.  Carne,  73,  editor  and 
owner,  Fairfax  (Va.)  Herald,  died 
Dec.  3  after  a  long  illness. 

Vernon  S.  Pultz,  56,  editor,  Waverly 
(N.  Y.)  Sun,  from  which  post  he  re¬ 
tired  last  January,  died  Nov.  25  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  His  wife 
and  a  daughter  survive. 
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YOUR  INCOME  TAX 


HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  OOWN 


over  \ 
100.000  \ 
copie*  I 

This  Book 
i  ..xA«nso\d' 


By  knowing  each  and  every  deduc* 
tion  to  which  you  are  justly  entitled. 


By  learning  how  to  prepare  your  in¬ 
come  tax  return  quickly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  . . .  thus  avoiding  future  assess¬ 
ments,  penalties  and  interest  charges. 


This  Book  Includes 


“Your  Income  Tax,”  by  J.  K.  Lasser, 
C.P.A.,  is  new,  completely  up-to-date, 
covers  every  Federal  income  tax  re¬ 
quirement  and  every  change  of  the 
past  two  years.  Written  in  simple,  un- 
technical  language,  it  is  the  quickest 
and  most  accurate  help  ever  devised 
for  income  tax  payers. 


Check  Lists 

of  exemptions  and  deductions, 

to  make  sure  you  overlook  nothing  to  which 
you  are  justly  entitled.  It  contains: 


178  Items  Which  You  May  Ex¬ 
clude  from  Your  Gross  Income. 


This  hook  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
your  time,  en.ihle  you  to  keep  yonr 
tax  down,  and  avoid  the  trouble  of 
later  assessments.  We  offer  it  on  this 
double  guarantee:  1.  Look  through  it. 
If  you  do  not  agree  it  wilt  he  of  def¬ 
inite  help— return  it,  your  money  will 
be  refunded.  2.  OR— after  you  have 
made  out  your  return  with  this  hook’s 
help,  if  it  has  not  actually  saved  you 
time  and  money,  return  it  then,  we 
will  refund  its  full  price  to  you. 


75  Different  Taxes  Deductible 
by  an  Individual. 

9  Types  of  Charitable  Contri¬ 
butions  Which  Have  Been  Ap¬ 
proved  as  Deductions. 

225  Deductions  Which  May  Be 
Made  If  You  Are  Engaged  in  a 
Trade,  Business,  or  Profession. 


40  Changes  in  the  Law  Daring 
1939  Affected  by  Statutes,  Rnl- 
ings.  and  Decisions. 


1 5  Recommendations  as  to  Se 
curity  Transactions. 


122  Deductions  Which  May  Be 

Made  by  Salaried  Men  and 
Women. 


Price 


ACT  NOW — This  book  is  available 
at  all  book  and  department  stores  .  .  . 
or  direct  from  the  publishers,  Simon 
and  Schuster,  Inc.,  Dept.  9,  386  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Completely  indexed 
^  with  quick  guide 
to  each  and  every 
tine  in  your  tax 
blank. 


I 


earnings  by  groups  and  by  individual  elude  about  three  pages  of  adverts- 1 


SIMON  AND  SCHUSTER,  Inc.,  Dept.  9, 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Please  send  me  immediately . copies  of 

“Tour  Income  Tax”  at  $1  per  copy,  for 
enclose  my  remittance.  It  is  understood  that  If 
book  does  not  definitely  save  me  both  time  Wj 
money,  I  may  return  It  to  you  and  you  will 
my  motley  in  full  at  once. 


City  .  State . 

Note:  If  resident  of  N.  T.  City,  add  2c  Sale«  1“ 
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2iinmerman  Sports 


On  Jan.  1,  1936,  Zimmerman  went 
to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  as  chief  of 
bureau,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau. 

In  1930  he  married  Mary  Charlotte 
Bell,  graduate  of  Pomona  College. 
They  have  one  child,  Shirley  Anne, 
age  5. 

HEARS!  ALL-AMERICANS 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst  All- 
America  eleven  of  1939  was  announced 
last  week  by  Edward  W.  Cochrane, 
sports  director,  Hearst  Newspapers 
and  chairman  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  All-America  Football  Com¬ 
mittee.  From  all  sections  of  the  co\m- 
try,  33  college  players  were  chosen 
on  three  teams  by  a  committee  of  20 
football  experts  on  Hearst  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast. 


j*nt  and  as  war 

:orrespondent. 


was  appointed 
^rts  editor  ef¬ 
fective  last  Mon¬ 
jay,  Henry  re- 


nimed  to  the 
United  States 

•Jiis  week,  and  ■ 

a  his  return  to  ■ 

Los  Angeles  will  ■ 

aegin  writing  a  - 

daily  column.  Paul  Zimmerman 

Zimmerman 

joined  the  Times  staff  as  executive 
sports  editor  last  May,  moving  over 
from  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  where  he  had 
served  as  city  editor  since  1937.  He 
was  bom  at  Wapello,  la.,  July  13, 
1903,  graduated  from  Centralia,  Mo., 
high  school,  and  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1926.  He  ran  distances 
on  the  Cornhusker  track  team  for 
three  years,  and  while  in  school 


STATEMENT  BY 
ADMIRAL  BYRD 


“America's  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense  is  the  character  of  her 
citizens.  If  we  are  goin^  to 
preserve  freedom,  it  has  to 
he  battled  for  by  every  man, 
woman  and  child  every  day 
and  every  generation.  Moral 
Re-Armament — the  fight  for 
a  new  world,  strong,  clean, 
united  —  should  fire  the  hearts 
of  all  red-blooded  Americans 
and  spur  their  wills  to  ac¬ 
tion." 

Richard  E.  Byrd 

{From  a  zvorld  broadcast  on  the  ct’C 
of  his  departure  for  the  Antarctic.) 


Re  r  Armament 


^  ^'  Ed^or  'Cx  Publisher  believes 
L  tbat  ‘Mofal  Re-/frmament  Js 
^  they  most  constrfut/ve  news 
of  the  day  and  provides 
this  space  witi^ut  charge. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE  FOR  1940 


no  more  importance  to  an  active 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
SALES  MANAGER  or 
SPACE  BUYER 


A  strike  had  taken  an  ugly  turn  at  a  plant  in  a 
midwestern  city.*  The  head  of  the  company  flew  up 
to  see  what  could  be  done;  considered  how  to  apply 
the  principles  of  MRA  to  the  situation. 

He  called  a  mass  meeting  in  the  largest  available 
hall.  As  the  men  filed  in,  tense  and  angry,  riot  was 
in  the  air. 

The  boss  spoke;  laid  his  cards  on  the  table.  He  told 
them  where  he  had  been  dishonest,  where  he  had 
misled  and  outsmarted  them  on  a  former  occasion. 

“I'm  tipping  my  hand  to  you”,  he  went  on,  “because 
I’ve  lately  got  a  glimpse  of  a  new  way  of  life  based  on 
absolute  honesty.  1  feel  if  we  meet  and  tackle  our 
problem  on  this  basis  we'll  find  the  answer.” 

A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  meet  with 
him.  Absolute  honesty  was  the  basis  of  negotiation. 
The  strike  was  amicably  settled  in  48  hours.  There 
has  been  no  further  disagreement  in  that  plant,  al¬ 
though  industrial  discord  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
area. 


than  is  a  pencil,  pen  or  typewriter — but  it  is  just  as 
much  an  essential  part  of  any  well  equipped  Adver¬ 
tising  or  Sales  office. 


in  The  United  States,  Canada  and  the  Philippines 
uniformly  analyzed.  Vital,  authentic,  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation — the  kind  needed — 
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Bickel,  Swanson  Elected 
Science  Service  Trustees 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


ELECTION  of  Karl  Bickel,  former  regular  budget  service,  have  been  five 
president  of  the  United  Press  and  or  six  columns  wide  and  have  been 


now  a  member  of  its  board  of  direc-  designed  for  use  as  a  vmit  or  piece 

meal,  Mr.  Wing  said. 


'  m: 

TJ 

n  • 

1  fS 

A  personal  experience  yam  on  how 
it  feels  to  ride  in  an  army  tank  was 
written  for  the  AP  Featote  Service 
this  week  by  Staffer  Sigrid  Ame,  Mr. 
Wing  also  announced.  Getting  in, 
she  wrote,  was  like  putting  tooth¬ 
paste  back  in  a  tube,  but  the  ride 
was  something  to  tell  the  folks  home 
about. 


Neil  H.  Swanson  Karl  Bicitel 


tors,  and  Neil  H.  Swanson,  managing 
editor,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  as 
Science  Service  Trustees  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Science  Service  last 
week. 

Mr.  Bickel  fills  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  resignation  of  W.  W.  Hawkins, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  who  left  the 
Science  Service  board  on  account  of 
added  duties  caused  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation. 

Mr.  Swanson  fills  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  J.  Edwin  Mur¬ 
phy,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Elvening  Sim. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Science 
Service,  the  institution  for  the  p>opu- 
larization  of  science  which  furnishes 
scientific  news  to  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country,  is 
composed  of  both  scientists  and  news¬ 
papermen. 


Bell  Acquires  “Old  Bill" 

CAPTAIN  BRUCE  BAIRNSFATHER, 

creator  of  the  world-famous  comic 
character,  “Old  Bill,”  during  the 
World  War,  will  do  a  new  series  of 
Old  Bill  and  a  new  character,  “Young 
Bill,”  his  son.  Bell  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Today,  as  in  1914, 
Bell  again  has  acquired  the  American 
syndicate  rights  for  the  feature. 

The  feature,  for  release  once  a  week, 
will  be  a  three-column  p>anel.  The 
locale  for  its  action  will  be  divided 
between  London,  where  Old  Bill  is  an 
Air  Raid  Patrol  warden  (he’s  now 
too  old  to  fight)  and  “somewhere  in 
France,”  where  Young  Bill  is 
with  His  Majesty’s  Expieditionary 
Forces. 

Bell  also  announced  release  of  an¬ 
other  new  feature,  “Peculiarities  of 
People,”  by  Frank  Romer,  for  three- 
and-a-half  years  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Scripp>s-Howard  newspiapiers. 
For  daily  release,  the  feature  tells  im- 
usual  facts  about  world-known  figures, 
living  and  dead. 


Old  West  NEA  Story  Theme 

EVERYWEEK,  the  NEA  Service 

magazine,  has  obtained  exclusive 
rights  to  an  unusual  story  of  the  Old 
West  as  told  by  Frank  Dalton,  92- 
year-old  uncle  of  the  leader  of  the 
one-time  notorious  Dalton  gang,  to 
Garland  Farmer,  editor,  Henderson 
(Tex.)  Times,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Dalton’s  recollections  cover  the 
Civil  War  and  the  piost  Civil  War  pie- 
riods.  Under  the  title  of  “I  Rode  with 
Quantrell,”  the  series  of  five  p>ages 
traces  Dalton’s  expieriences  with  the 
famous  leader.  Dalton  knew  p>er- 
sonally  many  of  the  Wild  West  char¬ 
acters.  He  is  a  cousin  of  the  James 
boys. 

The  five  piages,  which  may  be  run 
separately,  or  as  a  series,  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  authentic  western  fashion  by 
Staffer  Harry  Grissinger. 

The  newest  story  in  the  NEA  serial 
program  draws  its  inspiration  from 
the  London  scene  during  the  present 
war  pieriod  and  is  appropriately  titled, 
“Blackout,”  by  Ruth  Ayres,  maga¬ 
zine  contributor. 


Personals 


The  best  news 
of  1939 


AFs  Page  on  Finland 

LATEST  in  the  series  of  special  pxages 
issued  by  the  Associated  Press  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  to  provide  illustrated, 
compact  background  material  on  the 
various  theatres  of  war  is  one  on  Fin¬ 
land,  M.  J.  Wing,  editor,  announced 
this  week. 

It  includes  a  map  of  the  Baltic  re¬ 
gions,  raising  the  question  of  how  far 
Russia  will  go,  as  well  as  a  photo  chart, 
stories  on  the  likely  course  of  the  war, 
on  Finland  itself,  and  on  a  historic 
Finnish  statue  still  “calling  for  help” 
from  the  West. 

All  of  these  piages,  included  in  the 


will  come  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  when  the  American 
.Association  for  the  .4dvance- 
ment  of  Science  meets  De¬ 
cember  26-30. 


For  best  coverage  of  the 
great  news  of  scientific 
progress,  call  on 


Science  Service 

Washington,  D.  C. 


FTC  Citation  for 
Circulation  Figures 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  6 — Alleged 
misrepresentation  of  the  amount  and 
kind  of  circulation  offered  to  adver¬ 
tisers  is  the  basis  of  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  citation  against  Fellom 
Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  company  publishes  the  Pacific 
Road  Builder  and  Engineer  Review. 
Prospective  buyers  of  advertising 
space  are  told,  the  complaint  charges, 
that  the  publication  circulates  only 
among  purchasers  of  equipment  and 
has  no  subscribers  who  are  not  pur¬ 
chasers;  that  a  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  equipment  buyers  in  11  Western 
states  and  that  the  magazine  goes  to 
93%  of  the  equipment  purchasers,  and 
to  98%  of  the  purchasers  based  on  vol¬ 
ume  of  their  purchases  of  equipment. 

A  circulation  figure  in  excess  of  the 
actual  number  of  subscribers  also  has 
been  given  space  buyers,  it  is  alleged. 

The  Commission  gave  the  following 
summary  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
complaint  is  based: 

‘"^e  statistics  furnished  are  alleged 
to  be  misleading  in  that  they  overstate 
the  volume  of  circulation  and  give 
an  erroneous  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
magazine  as  an  advertising  medium 
based  on  pxissible  results  and  also  of 
the  correctness  of  the  prices  charged 
for  advertising  space  therein  based  on 
the  represented  extent  of  such  circula¬ 
tion.” 


Guild  Hits  Arnold's 
Anti-Trust  Stand 


A  resolution  attacking  the  at 
nouncement  by  Thurman  Arnoii 
assistant  U.  S.  attorney  general  tij 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  cj 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  agaiy 
trade  unions  under  circumstances  vs 
made  public  by  the  American  Ne*;. 
paper  Guild  Dec.  3,  following  a  twt 
day  session  of  the  international  exert 
live  board. 

The  resolution  contended  that  otl* 
Federal  and  State  laws  were  suSi 
Ic  deal  with  any  illegal  acts  of  lai® 
unions. 

The  board  also  adopted  plans :  ; 
intensifying  the  organizing  acth;  a 
of  the  guild,  voted  to  continue  me-, 
bership  assessments  for  support  of  i 
year-old  strike  against  the  Cfer 
Herald-Examiner  and  set  the 
convention  for  about  June  17  a 
Memphis. 


l.OUELLA  PARSONS,  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnist  for  King  Features  Syndicate, 
is  touring  the  principal  cities  with 
her  stage  show,  “Stars  of  1940.”  Last 
week,  after  completing  a  week’s  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  Earl  Theatre,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  she  visited  the  Inquirer  plamt 
calling  on  M.  L.  Annenberg,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
vice-president,  both  old  friends,  and 
was  introduced  to  Charles  A.  lyier, 
president  and  general  manager.  .  .  . 
Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  former  health  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  is  donor  of  the  Evans 
Memorial  library,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Nov.  30  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.  Since 
retirement  in  1934,  he  has  lived  at 
Aberdeen  and  will  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  board  in  charge  of 
the  library. 


N.  Y.  Guild  Certified 

A  BALLOT  among  employes  in  r- 
general  unit  of  the  Brooklyn  D: 
Eagle,  has  resulted  in  certifiration  d 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  Yoiii. 
collective  bargaining  agency,  the  Jfe 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  c 
nounced  Dec.  6.  The  vote  was  213  !  • 
and  74  against  the  guild.  In  i- 
unit  of  city  inspectors  the  Newsp.> 
and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  was  ce 
tilled  on  the  basis  of  a  vote  of  four-t: 
one. 


HOLDS  OPEN  HOUSE 

Hastings,  Neb.,  Dec.  4 — The  Hast¬ 
ings  Daily  Tribune  held  “open  house” 
Nov.  28,  in  its  new  quarters.  The 
paper  had  been  published  in  the  build¬ 
ing  for  three  weeks.  The  Tribune 
owners,  Fred  A.,  Fay  N.,  and  Richard 
M.  Seaton,  purchased  last  summer  a 
3-story  brick  and  concrete  building 
previously  used  by  automobile  agen¬ 
cies  and  have  converted  it  into  a  mod¬ 
em  newspaper  plant.  The  newspaper 
occupies  the  main  floor  and  the  base¬ 
ment  half  of  the  building.  Other  space 
is  rented. 


OPENS  STATION 

The  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gn-y 
carried  a  10-page  special  section  Sor. 
25  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  Rai 
Station  WENY  under  the  owners:^ 
of  the  Gannett  interests.  In  addh;: 
to  operating  the  new  station,  repr^ 
senting  an  investment  of  $50,000.  i: 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Inc.,  will  c®- 
tinue  to  sponsor  the  programs  :: 
WESG,  the  license  of  which  is  held  1? 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  I 
WENY  is  a  member  of  the  Murji 
Broadcasting  System  and  has  an  ir- 
limited  time  assignment. 


Art 

Features 


FEATURES  (Cant'd) 


r.VRTOONS  .  .  C.VRTOONS  .  ,  C.IRTOONS  .  . 
(’.VRTOON8 — daily  mat  service,  local  editorial 
cartoons  and  advertising:  art  to  order. 
Milians  Newspaper  Service,  723  W.  177th 
St.,  N ew  Y ork. _ _ 

A  TYPICAL  UNSOLICITED  I.ETTER  FROM 
A  NEW  CLIENT  PAPER 


S.IOINAW,  TRIBUNTC 
S.AGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


November  29.  1939. 


Hressler  Editorial  Cartoons. 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


We  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  type 
of  cartoons  Mr.  Brcssler  turns  out.  They 
really  have  the  punch  and  dress  up  our 
front  page  wonderfully.  The  cartoons  have 
created  considerable  favorable  comment 
among  our  readers  in  this  section. 

A’ou  are  also  to  be  co.igratulated  upon  the 
speed  with  which  our  first  release  was  dis- 
Iiatehed. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 


“Features  with  a  Future” 
QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 

12  So.  12th  Street 

_ Philadelphia,  Pa. _ _ 

RELIGIOUS.  Twelve  timely  weekly  leiiw 
for  church  pages.  Many  leading  oennKO 
have  used  service  during  last  fifteen 
Church  page  plane  for  revenue  free_^ 
national  Religious  News  Service,  1831  s*"’ 

doii_Road,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. _ - 

RELIGIOUS.  MANAGING  EDnOBS 
PUBLISHERS!  Write  us  for  detail!  ol  » 
Go-to  Church  page.  Adds  prestige  to  yoffl^ 
tier — pays  for  itself.  Religions  News  Sen* 

.300  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  _ 

RELIGIOUS.  An  unparalleled 
Feature  is  “The  B.ibynes«  of  the  CnruCT 
Babe.”  the  Ellis  Lesson  for  Dfeem'sT 
l>e  use<i  separately.  Ellis  Servlre,  S»as 

iiu>^._Pa. _ _ 

RELIGIOUS  —  A  REPORTER  S  ^ 
STORY  on  Bible  topics.  Asslgninent  W 
school  (weekly)  Popular  wherever  puwi^ 
Write  Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  IndepeodeBee.  sc 
sourl.  — 


Sincerely  yours. 

SAGINAW  TRIBUNE.  INC. 
(Signed)  Charles  3.  Mulvay. 
President  and  Gen.  Manager. 


for  sample  releases  and  price,  address: 
BRESSLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


FEATURES 


MARA’  P.ATTERSON  ROUTT.  "The  percep¬ 
tion  of  Dorothy  Thompson,  the  variety  of 
Ernie  Pyle,  and  the  personalization  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  all  rolled  into  one."  A  Woman 
Looks  On  (400  words  3tw.)  Exclusive  Fea¬ 
tures,  Box  7.'i8,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


CABLE,  Background  of  cable  newi  W  ^ 
thoritative  writers  from  all 
World.  Send  for  samples.  WorU-Wl*- 
Service.  N'ewton,  Mass.  ^ 

NEWSPAPER  N-EWS — AlSTRAlW.  " 
only  journal  giving  the  news  of 
advertising,  publishing,  printing  ana 
eial  broadcasting  in  Australia  and  be  ¬ 
laud.  If  yon  are  planning  salM  ^ 
or  are  interested  in  these  territory 
“Newspaper  News.”  Published  momw-  ' 
seription  rate  $1.60  per  yew  IjJ’ 
AVarwIck  Building.  Hamilton  St.,  W _ , 


PSA’CHOLOOT.  Dr.  Crane’e  "Caao  Records." 
Daily.  Illustrated.  "6-ln-l"  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problema,  children.  Per¬ 
sonality  Improvement,  business  psychologr, 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  iKr- 
vice.  Hopkins  Byndlcste.  Inc.,  ChleoRO,  Bell 
Syndicate.  Ine.,  New  York. 


_ FHOT05  — 

PICTURE  CO  AVERAGE.  Preferr^  W  ' 
York  Newspapers  for  spot  ne^  PJSjWjJ 

erage  because  of  PICTORIAL  EiCEW<j^ 
— being  the  only  ssmdicate  In  ,ul 

having  the  best  balanced  photi^M^ 
in  the  State.  Confidential  assign® 
ered.  Ralph  Morgan  N>w»l’';J?jnh  f.TI*' 
.Airport,  New  Jersey.  Phone,  MltfSC" 
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Hew  Portable  Darkroom 
Used  by  Wide  World 

By  JACK  PRICE 


Changes  in  Relay  Stork  Had  Busy  Week 

THE  high  speed  synchronizer  relay  nx  x  I  T  *1- 
constructed  by  the  General  Electric  At  lUlSQ  iriJDUIie 
Company  at  the  suggestion  of  this  cor-  A  hustling  newspaper  office  under¬ 
respondent  is  undergoing  some  went  a  nervous  strain  last  week  while 

changes  in  design  that  will  materially  three  members  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 

add  to  its  efficiency  and  ease  of  opera-  Tribune’s  staff  awaited  the  “good 

tion.  A  dial  for  testing  the  individual  news,”  to  wit:  James  Menzies,  assis- 
circuits  to  insure  full  lamp  firing  effi-  tant  sports  editor,  and  Mrs.  Menzies 
ciency  is  being  incorporated  in  the  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Judith 
new  design.  Special  circuits  will  be  Alice,  born  Nov.  22;  Roger  V.  Devlin, 
included  to  prevent  accidental  and  columnist  and  general  assignment 
premature  flashing  of  the  bulbs.  Once  man,  and  Mrs.  Devlin,  a  son,  Patrick 
the  lamp  clusters  are  connected  they  Vincent,  bom  Nov.  25;  and  Joseph  E. 
need  not  be  disturbed  until  the  work  Howell,  state  capitol  reporter,  located 
is  finished.  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  Mrs. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  Howell,  a  daughter,  Mary  Jo,  born 
in  this  direct  current  relay  a  device  Nov.  27, 

similar  in  all  respects  but  utilizing  Parents  and  yoimgsters  are  fine, 
alternating  current  is  also  being  de-  according  to  W.  P.  Stevens,  manag- 
veloped.  ing  editor. 

A  full  description  with  illustrations  ■ 

and  the  various  experiments  con-  "NO  LOITERING" 
ducted  with  this  apparatus  in  high  p.^^idence  and  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  re- 
^ed  synchronization  appeared  in  the  experiencing  a  bit  of  dif- 

November  issue  of  Photo  Technique.  Pawtucket  City 

TJ  H  Hall  and  the  Tenth  District  Court. 

R  R.  Kn?cke?bS^In5rSal  Newspapermen  wem  banned  from  the 
ivT  o  ■  j  *  -  Hall  for  a  while,  Dec.  2.  Judge  Wil- 

rived  in  Wew  York  iuesday  ab^rd  Director  Harry  F. 

the  Pan  American  Clipper  plane  from  ■  j  iv  j,  _i 

„  c  1  f  f  Curvin  announced  that  reporters  were 

Europe  for  a  leave  of  absence  of  a  .  ,  j  *  xu 

.r  ,  TT  n  •  x  X  i:  to  be  admitted  to  the  courtroom  on 

month  or  two.  He  will  visit  most  of  ^  _ 

showini  printing  frame,  deveroper,  fixing  the  important  cities  and  deicer  talks  newspapermen  would  not  b^ 

and  washing  trays  and  pans,  and  chemicals,  to  various  ^oups  until  thin^  pick  up  ermitted  to  loiter  about  the  building 

over  there,  according  to  INS.  «  •  j  x-c  i 

Wide  World  has  used  its  portable  -  as  an  unidentified  reporter  had  been 

printers  on  many  assignments.  They  CORRECTION  *  eavesdropping  outside  of  one 

were  set  up  under  the  stands  in  the  Omission  of  a  special  edition  from  °  ®  ®  ^ 

World’s  Series  at  the  Yankee  stadium  the  October  linage  measurement  of  «  «  ktfixtc 

in  New  York  and  turned  out  finished  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Jt/LNo  I" a  MliWo 

prints  within  15  minutes  of  the  time  printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Nov.  Richard  Chase,  executive  editor,  and 
the  baseball  action  was  photographed.  18,  made  the  October,  1939,  figures  J.  B.  Stephens,  associate  editor,  of  the 

One  is  carried  by  Wide  World’s  Wash-  short  by  8,960  lines  of  the  correct  San  Diego  Sun,  which  was  sold  Nov.  25 

ington  representative  on  all  the  Presi-  total.  New  figures  for  the  city  follow:  to  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  have 

dential  trips  and  another  was  carried  .  ,  ,  -nvi-r  been  transferred  by  Scripps-Howard 

throughout  the  entire  length  of  their  x.  ws  u-s)  ..  iiT4!i!ii!i  lioiLiiso  71.2000  to  the  San  Francisco  News. 


kfIDE  WORLD  Wired  Photos,  which 
formerly  used  trucks  fitted  out  as 
darkrooms  at  a  number  of  its  bureaus 
and  subscriber  newspapers  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  out-of-town  assignments, 
lias  recently  developed  a  portable 
printing  case  which  may  be  carried  by 


Wide  World  Wired  Pholoi'  portable 
printer  in  use. 


baggage,  and  has  reduced  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  a  suitcase  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  previously  installed  in  its  mobile 
units.  Wide  World  has  supplied  these 
portable  darkrooms  to  its  various  bu¬ 
reaus  and  wired  photo  correspond¬ 
ents  and  is  now  constructing  them  for 
subscriber  papers  for  local  picture 
coverage. 

Weighs  30  Pounds 

The  instrument  is  a  complete  print¬ 
ing  and  developing  unit  itself.  It 
measures  12x13x25  inches,  weighs  30 
pounds  including  developer  and  hypo 
und  a  box  of  printing  paper,  is  entirely 
light-proof  in  operation  and  can  be 
set  up  for  developing  and  printing  in 


Nev/  Enlarging  Paper 

THE  Haloid  Company  of  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  recently  announced  a  new  en¬ 
larging  paper  known  as  “Halobrome.” 
The  announcement  is  significant  as 
this  company  is  among  the  oldest  and 
most  conservative  manufacturers  of 
sensitized  papers.  Halobrome  is  made 
in  four  degrees  of  contrast  and  is  spe¬ 
cially  processed  to  produce  brilliance 
in  the  blacks  and  whites  when  dried. 
Specimens  have  been  tested  by  this 
department  under  varying  conditions 
and  fully  substantiate  the  claims  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  paper  by  its  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  should  find  much  favor  with 
news  photographers. 

Its  introduction  indicates  some  ex¬ 
pansion  in  a  restricted  field  where 
too  little  competition  exists  for  the 
good  of  the  technical  side  of  photog¬ 
raphy. 


•  SPLIT  -  SFXONn  SYN. 
CHRONIZATIU.N  of  So. 
perflaah  hulb*  ahown 
photometer  flaah  teat 


broad  daylight  in  less  than  two  min¬ 
utes. 

The  enlarging  camera  moves  through 
a  vertical  plane  and  is  extensible  to 
a  point  permitting  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  smallest  figure  on  a  5x7  nega¬ 
tive  to  full  7x9  inch  print.  An  adjust- 
“ig  screw  on  a  heavy-duty  camera 
oarriage  enables  the  photographer  to 
®ove  the  camera  to  the  desired  height 
aasily  and  quickly,  and  a  specially 


•  .NEW  INVISIBLE  SAFE¬ 
TY  JACKETS  kopt  thU 

Superftaak  from  huratlnfi 
irhen  thrown  againat  m 
wall! 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  Jonrnal  giving  the  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pub- 
lishing,  printing  and  eommercial 
broadcasting  in  Aostralia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  yon  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 


Superflaah  photo  hy  Tap  Wright,  DanviHa  (III*) 
Cowmercial-.yewa,  one  Superflaah  No,  2,  l/200th  aec,  at  f,  16. 


•PATENTED  BLUE 
SAFETY  SPOT  givea  tU- 
ibU*  check  upon  the  aafe^ 
ty»to-uae  of  every  Super* 
flaah. 


YI^ITH  split-second  synchronization  and  positive  uni- 
”  formity  of  flash.  Superflash  gives  bulb-to-bulb  de¬ 
pendability  that  standardizes  your  flash  shooting.  Set 
your  flash  “gun”  correctly  once — and  the  flash  you’ll  get 
with  one  Superflash  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  every 
other  Superflash  of  the  same  size.  Depend  on  this  all- 
hydronulium-wire-element  bulb  to  get  the  picture  surely 
as  well  as  safely!  Wabash  Photolamp  Corp.,  33.5  Carroll 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Copr.  1939,  Wabash  Photolamp  Corp. 


Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  yeeet 
post  /r«« 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St.. 

SYDNEY 


•  EXTRA  LONG  PEAK 
LIGHT  FLASH  iMft«» 

poaaible  perfectly  ayn* 
chronlaeH  ahota  ml  mU 
camera  apeetia. 


SUPERFLASH 

SUPERFLOOD 


34— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISH  Eb' 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  waek  an  advertising  classification  will  ba  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finelly  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHIMAN 


never  tire  of  looking  at  these  old  his¬ 
torical  prints. 

The  average  bank  has  dozens  of  old 
concerns  on  their  books — ^people  who 
have  used  their  bank  continuously  for 
15,  20,  25  or  as  many  as  50  years.  Go 
to  these  depositors  and  ask  them  for 
prints  and  pictures  that  they  have  in 
their  files.  Then  associate  these  pic¬ 
tures  with  old  employes;  almost  every 
old  store  and  old  plant  has  many  old- 
timers. 


No.  146.  Bank  Advertising,  '40  to  '50 

IN  AUGUST,  1939,  the  president  of  a  Analyze  a  Community 
national  bank,  located  in  a  rich,  si^-  since  our  talk  with  the  ( 
urban  section,  asked  us  to  analyze  his  nrpsidr^nt  of  tho  snhnrha 


/^ertisina.  '40  to  '50  Prepare  a  series  of  52  advertise- 

^  .  ments— possibly  3  columns  by  7  or  8 

Analyze  a  Community  inches.  Show  an  early  scene,  then 

SINCE  our  talk  with  the  61-year-old  write  a  brief,  historical  sketch  of  how 


urban  section,  asked  us  to  analyze  nis  president  of  the  suburban  bank  we  the  company  was  founded,  how  it  has 

direct  mail  literature,  which  was  pre-  discussed  his  ideas  and  thinking  grown,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the 

pared  by  a  small,  syndicate  orgamza-  several  other  bankers — most  of  commimity.  Also,  how  many  people 

tion  that  specialized  in  bank  advertis-  ^hem  men  under  40 — and  from  them  they  employ  and,  if  possible,  list  the 

ing,  covering  ^erything  from  direct  have  obtained  information  that  we  yearly  payroll  of  the  concern. 

banker  has  finished  his  41st  ^  ^ank  running  this  advertising 


pioneers  who  built  the  community  j, 
which  the  bank  is  now  operating. 

Based  on  our  brief  experience 
bankers  in  the  attempt  to  sell  th® 
•such  a  program,  we  are  convinced  tla 
the  average  salesman  can  save  a  gr® 
deal  of  time  and  energy  if  he  select 
a  junior  official  of  each  of  the  bai^ 
he  plans  to  contact — men  who  believi 
in  their  professions,  who  believe  i; 
setting  up  new  standards  and  ne* 
services.  Every  community  has  mas 
such  young  bankers.  The  sale  of  coi 
newspaper  bank  campaign  will  do 
much  to  encourage  other  retailers  aid 
manufacturers  in  the  community  to 
use  a  newspaper. 

This  is  not  a  quick  sale,  but  it  is  a 
very  much  worth  while  sale  to  sta.i 
working  on  now. 


The  bank  running  this  advertising 


year  in  the  banking  business.  He  is  ^j^y  ^he 

now  61  years  old.  United  States. 

Men  who  started  their  banking  mnrp 


tinuous  bank  advertising  campaign  does  not  need  to  boast  about  its  serv- 
that  might  be  run  in  any  city  in  the  ices.  All  it  needs  to  do  is  to  take  the 
United  States.  attitude  that  “Ibis  is  a  good  town — 


180^  w  r  it  be^^  built  by  good  people~it 

earners  in  1898  have  ®  ®  about  the  successes  and  failures  of  has  grown  because  of  good  banks, 

many  chanps.  Many  of  still  p^opig  ^han  does  any  other  in-  good  schools,  good  churches,  good 


many  v.‘az.s«  many  u,  more  people  than  does  any  other  in-  good  schools,  good  churches,  good 

believe  that  the  so-called  good  old  ^he  average  business  man  manufacturers,  good  stores.  It’s  a 

1920  to^l930*^^*””'  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  confidential  financial  good  place  to  live,  it’s  a  good  place  to 


Super-Service  Banks  examining  these  statements  daily. 

AFTER  the  last  war,  one  could  find  Through  trial  and  error,  and  through  a  fie  Optimistic 

in  practically  every  community  in  tn^thei>  cLmunit^fh^  ^VER  there  was  a  time  in  Ameri- 

the  United  States,  one  or  more  banks  f'^'lures  m  their  community,  they  can,  business  when  bankers  needed 

th„  did  everything  but  ™ke  s™,ll  JSS  to™  H  is  i  Sis  ,tae 

personal  loans.  They  had  insurance  manufacturer  how  to  readjust  ^  world  is  in  a  constant 

Apartments,  trust  departments,  real  his  finances  his  costs  of  doing  busi-  the  world  is  in  a  constant 

S;\ndSs”^g^^^^^^^^  .  Fewofusknowfromday^todaywhat 


statements  of  his  competitors  or  friends  plan  for  the  future  of  your  family  and 
during  a  year’s  time.  Bankers  are  your  children,  etc.,  etc.” 


estate  departments,  new  business  de¬ 
partments,  women’s  departments,  plus 


Few  of  us  know  from  day  to  day  what 
is  going  to  happen  next,  but  anyone 


the  reeukV  Anartoen^  access  to  hundreds  and,  in  some  cases.  go  mg  lo  nappen  nexi  oui  anyone 

the  regular  departments  now  tound  in  ^£  statements  of  '^ho  takes  the  time  and  the  trouble  to 


most  banks. 


ivom  statistics  that  anneared  in  the  different  businesses,  in  his  own  city,  ^  world  history  covering  the 

From  statistics  that  appeared  in  the  hankpr  oonlrl  «.nnW  pnv  Past  100  years,  will  soon  discover  that 


Bailors  Monthly  ^  the  average  banker  could  supply  any  T  u  ■ 

That  A  of  June  30  ^925  thAe  were  copywriter  with  dozens  of  stories  that  he  world  has  always  been  in  more  o 

operating  j„  the  Unihtd  Wes  »745  ““‘rtuLg.'''''°'’"‘ 

banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $3,173,-  ^ _ _  _ i.  it  will  straighten  itself  out  as  it  always 


Their  deposits  totaled  over  Practically  every  comnmnity  ^s  a  eooY  old  davs  of  bankine 

9.000  and  their  loans  and  dis-  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Rotary  Club, 


$54,000,000,000  and  their  loans  and  dis-  '-hamoer  ot  commerce,  a  Kotary  Cluo,  ,  „  bank  cc 

counts  topped  $34,000,000,000.  On  ^  Kiwams  Club,  a  Lions  Club,  or  some  ^  g  ,  « 
.  .1  .  .  ,  1  <•  nfbpr  oliih  nf  bus  npss  men  tbaf  =  Oireei,  loan 


when  a  bank  could  loan  money  to 
Wall  Street,  loan  money  for  subdivi- 


Could  Be  Co-operative 

IF  SUCH  a  campaign  is  developed  and 
the  city  is  not  too  large,  it  migb 
be  advisable  to  suggest  that  seven! 
banks  finance  the  campaign.  If  diii 
is  done,  try  to  sell  larger  space-^xs- 
sibly  4  columns  10  inches.  The  mai: 
thing  to  stress  in  this  type  of  copy  s 
that  the  United  States  is  going  ahead 
the  state  in  which  the  banks  a.*! 
located  is  going  ahead,  and  the  dty  h 
which  the  banks  are  located  is  gdii; 
ahead.  Life  moves  on,  business  moves 
on,  people  get  married,  build  homes, 
factories  expand  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — nothing  is  static.  Tell  the  bad. 
er  to  be  optimistic  about  his  own  am- 
munity — urge  him  to  talk  success.  Be 
should  be  the  leader  in  all  civic  mov^ 
ments  that  have  to  do  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  community,  its  a- 
pansion  and  its  further  growth. 

There  are  many  classifications  o! 
local  advertising  that  deserve  a  lot  d 
thought  and  study  as  we  approach 
1940,  but  we  can  think  of  no  oa 
classification  that  should  be  wotkec 
on  more  dilligently  than  the  bankir: 
fraternity. 


30,  1933,  the  total  number  of  other  el„b  „f  buslneaa  men  that  ia  eon.  “T^^^TotThe  dolen  and  0™  ARIZ.  MEETING  IAN.  7 

banks  had  dropped  to  16,032.  De-  -lant^  str.vmg  to  ^make  the  com-  Xr  thm  were  SZon  n^e!  Th.  ,k.  .0 


an  aroppea  to  ue-  j.  j  j.  other  things  that  were  common  prac 

loans  and  discounts  had  muniiy  in  wnicn  iney  live  oetier.  , 


posits,  loans  and  discounts  had  ,  r  ,  .  .  ..non  __  onnp  fnr 

dropped  off  ten  billion  since  June  30,  Community  fund  drives  are  generally 
1925  sponsored  by  these  clubs.  Practically 


On  June  30,  1939,  there  were  15,364  .  ...  ,  n  j  ♦  j  Eu  ¬ 

banks  in  the  United  States.  Deposits  depositors  or  borrowers  at  one  or  more  will  be  compelled  to  do  many  things 


11  of  the  members  of  these  clubs  are  Banks  to  survive,  from  1940  to  1950, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Arizoa 
Newspapers  Association  will  be  hd 
January  7  at  the  Adams  Hos. 
Phoenix. 


v^erefikmmm.  That’s  ab“out“ll  banks.  that  man^acturers  and  retailers  have 

billion  more  deposits  than  we  had  on  All  of  these  clubs  are  constantly  ®®tTi  o  o  uring  e  pas 

June  30,  1925.  Stated  another  way,  striving  to  bring  new  industries  to  „  ou  u  _ ii  ■  *  u- 

the  number  of  banks  has  been  prac-  their  commimities.  Some  of  them  u  i?  ^  v  f  ^  ^  ^  ki 

tically  cut  in  half  in  the  past  14  years;  sponsor  safety  programs;  others  de- 

our  deposits  have  increased  from  $54,-  vote  their  attention  to  the  building  of  ^  nius  ecome  ari  egra 

r  _  _  ^  •  ...  «  rtf  /'rtmTnnnif\r  onH  KArtoneo 


Since  1925 


over.  He  must  become  an  integral 
part  of  every  community  and  because 


little  over  $21,000,000,000,  whereas  on  He  is  fearful  of  becoming  an  active  ®b(^d,  we  l^lieve,^  again  assert  his 
June  30, 1925,  loans  and  discounts  were  participant  in  these  projects  because  o  ii?-  do 

$34,000,6o0,0ob.  This  is  a  drop  of  he  never  wants  to  be  in  the  position  th^  to  start  talking  to  the  readers  of 
$13,000  000  000  in  loans  and  discounts,  of  turning  down  loans  that  may  be  f  newspa^r.  The  simplest  way 
or  about  a  40%  drop.  The  day  of  the  submitted  to  him.  Putting  it  bluntly,  to  sound  a  real  ^timistic  note  ^  to 
super-service  bank  has  probably  he  plays  too  safe.  Yet,  one  or  more  atones  about  the 

passed  for  our  lifetime.  bankers  in  any  community  who  under- 

took  to  prepare  and  release  success  | 

New  Laws  storms  of  their  own  community  could,  WfaffM  \ 

\  .  we  believe,  win  the  friendship  of  good,  ■  ■  mM  ■  i 

SPACE  doM  not  {mrmit  an  analysis  sound  borrowers  and  could  again  take  A  A  |9  I 

of  all  of  the  banking  la  ws^Aat  have  position  in  the  community  as  be-  I 

been  enacted  since  1933.  Today  the  £i,g  sponsors  of  all  expansion  ideas,  /  '' 

average  bank  is  competing  with  pri-  developed  by  the  various  clubs  in  the  I 

vate  capital,  with  insurance  capital,  community.  I 


oassed  for  our  lifetime. 


.  .  .  The  Personnel  Burcsu  hu 
served  hundreds  upon  huodrtdi 
of  employers  by  putting  them  is 
touch  with  capable  emplojret- 
men  recommended  because  tber 
are  especially  qualified  for  tb« 
job. 


New  Laws 


vate  capital,  with  insurance  capital, 
government  capital,  private  finance 
companies,  and  personal  loan  com¬ 
panies.  Banks  from  time  immemorial 


Copy  Suggestions 


have  been  set  up  to  do  two  simple  FROM  time  to  time,  different  research 


IT'S  SPEED 

ne44A 

HOE 


Whether  it  be  an  editor,  mss* 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  « 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Buresi 


Registrants  are  trained  and  ex* 
perienced  in  newspaper,  pfes* 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


things — accept  deposits 


organizations,  trade  papers,  and 


money  to  people  who  believe  that  they  business  magazines  have  analyzed  dif- 
could  more  quickly  increase  their  ferent  communities  with  the  idea  of 


IMPROVED 


profits  if  they  had  capital  to  finance  determining  how  long  businesses  sur- 


FLAT 


Write  or  tuire— 


their  operations.  The  old-time  bank¬ 
ers,  those  who  have  been  active  in 


vive  under  one  management. 

The  old  files  of  the  average  daily 


SPEED  MOULD 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 


banking  for  the  past  three  decades,  newspaper  provide  material  that  might 
feel  that  present-day  competition  be  used  to  develop  stories  about  the 


Write  tor  illustrated  bulletin 


James  C  Kiper,  Director 

3S  I.  Waeker  Drive.  Chkege.  *■ 


automatically  makes  it  impossible  for  growth  of  a  community.  In  almost 
the  average  bank  to  do  any  construe-  every  manufacturing  plant  may  be 


tive  advertising,  particularly  news-  found  pictures  depicting  the  growth 
paper  advertising.  With  this  we  do  of  the  various  stores  and  manufactur- 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St.  ' 
(at  East  River),  New  Yotk,  N.  Y. 


A  natioa-wid«  nM-preflt 
ported  l>y  Sigmo  Dolto  CW.  Pr*****"* 
el  Jonraoliotlo  Fratenity. 


not  agree. 


ing  plants  in  the  community.  People 


CAPTURINO 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  TIMES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Science  is  continuously  at  work  devising 
formulas,  systems,  and  machines  by  which 
Chance  can  he  eliminated  —  objectives 
achieved  in  faster  time  and  with  far,  far 
greater  efficiency. 

For  example:  ^atch  Dr.  Swann,  director 
of  the  Bartol  Research  Foundation  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  demon¬ 
strate  a  device  that  actually  captures  the 
cosmic  rays  and  puts  them  to  work!  Rays 
are  detected  and  recorded.  These,  in  turn, 
set  in  motion  molecules  which,  in  their  turn, 
exert  force  on  other  particles — and  energy 
is  created  to  serve  mankind. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  YEAR  BOOK  is. 
in  a  very  true  sense,  a  modern,  scientific 
power.  It  reaches  out  across  the  map,  and 
gathers  newspaper  data  from  America  that 
formerly  required  aggravatingly  slow  re¬ 
search  by  statisticians.  Open  this  great  book 
— turn  on  the  “switch”  of  your  specific  re¬ 
quirement — whether  it  be  the  inside  story 
of  newspapers  by  countries,  states,  commu¬ 
nities.  and  markets;  the  individual  structiu*e 
of  newspapers  —  executive  personnel,  cir¬ 
culations,  advertising  rates;  the  ABC  news¬ 
papers  by  States,  their  circulations,  break¬ 
downs  by  cities,  retail,  net  paid,  bulk,  etc.; 
all  recognized  advertising  agencies;  com¬ 
parative  record  of  newspaper  linage  since 
1929;  the  newspapers  offering  gravure  sec¬ 
tions,  color  advertising,  color  comics,  im¬ 
portant  merchandising  c<eoperation;  or  any 
one  of  the  50,000  or  more  newspaper  ques¬ 
tions — and  INSTANTLY  there  is  depend¬ 
able  RESPONSE! 

The  YF^AR  BOOK  captures  these  “cosmic 
rays,”  as  it  were— simplifies  them — makes 
it  possible  for  every  one  to  transform  them 
into  useful  energy.  The  YEAR  BOOK  is  an 
unparalleled  advertising  medium,  for  it  is 
the  daily  desk-companion  of  important  ex¬ 
ecutives  throughout  the  year. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHED 


Dailies'  Circulations  Up  3.247o 
Audit  Bureau  Figures  Show 

{Continued  from  page  3) 


Jacksonville 

^umal . 

Times  Union . 

City  Total . 

Miami 

Herald . 

News . 

City  Total . 

Orlando 

Sentinel,  Reporter-Star, 

Sentinel-Star . 

City  Total . 

St.  Petersburg 

Independent . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

Tampa 

Times . 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1939 
m  (E)  (S) 

FLORIDA 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1938 

(M)  (E)  (S) 


.  38,218  . 

74,868  .  82,605 

74,868  38,218  82,605 


lto->ton 

Record,  American,  .\dver- 

tiser . 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Olobe . 

Herald  &  Traveler . 

Post . 

City  Total . 

Worcester 

Telegram-Gazette . 

City  Total . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30, 1939 

(M)  CE)  (S) 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Period  Endin,^^,  3,, 


328.958  168,290  524,037 

.  117,476  . 

128,042  153,481  302,787 

131,963  210,587  164,119 

369,353  .  265,679 


Essi 

Ne\ 

128,190  152,007  SBiu 
128.015  201,384  S 


958,316  649,834  1,256,622  948,889  648,148  12t3;K| 


82,642  65,629 

82,642  65,629 


62,842  .  66,542 

.  38,458  35,855 

62,842  38,458  102,397 


Atlanta 

Constitution . 

Georgian-.American . 

Journal . 

City  Total . 

Columbus 

Enquirer,  Ledger,  Ledger- 

Enquirer . 

City  Total . 

Savannah 

News . 

Press . 

City  Total . 


11,572 

li‘,572 

24,740 

241740 

GEORGIA 


Bay  City 

Times . 

City  Total . 
Flint 

Journal .... 
City  Total . 
Grand  Rapids 

Herald . 

Press . 

City  Total . 
Kalamazoo 
Gazette .... 
City  Total . 
Saginaw 

News . 

City  Total . 


94,469  . 

94,469  35,523 


29,972  29,927 

29,972  29,927 


101,089 

107,371 

91,007 

97.893 

79,934 

149,672 

75,178 

155,263 

106,729 

126,822 

97,850 

116,898 

101,089 

186,663 

383,865 

91,007 

173,028 

370,054 

8,295 

10,642 

18,857 

7,844 

11,592 

19,357 

8,295 

10,642 

18,857 

7,844 

11,592 

19,357 

28,673 

26,420 

26,129 

23,608 

17,110 

17,047 

28,673 

17,110 

26,420 

26,129 

17,047 

23,608 

Duluth 

News-Tribune  &  Herald.. . 
City  Total . 


MINNESOTA 


30,845  46,979 

30,845  46,979 


St.  Joseph 

Gazette,  News-Press. 
City  Total . 


42,050  42,796 

42,050  42,796 


Globe-Democrat . 
Post-Dispatch . . . 

Star-Times . 

City  Total . 


.  233,341 

224,077  274,490 


.  152,418  . 

227,532  376,495  507,831 


Boise 

Capital  News _ 

Id^o  Statesman . 
City  Total . 


Bloomington 

Pantagraph . 

City  Total . 

Chicago 

Herald-American*. 

News . . 

Times . 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 


IDAHO 

18,002 

18,662 

ILLINOIS 


949.357  1.193,389  2.1 


*HeraId  &  Examiner  (morning)  suspended  .\ugust  27, 
Decatur 

Herald,  Review,  Herald 


.  1,031,306 

1,158,790  2,284,283 


Manchester 
Union,  Lea  ler . 
City  Total .  . , . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


19,170  16,882 

19,170  16,882 


Review . 

20,931 

24,996 

40,636 

20,363 

23,208 

38,221 

City  Total . 

20,931 

24,996 

40,636 

20,363 

23,208 

38,221 

Rockford 

Star.  Register-Republic .  . . 

29.13!> 

23,408 

31,020 

28,093 

23,453 

29,318 

City  Total . 

29,1.39 

23,408 

INDIANA 

31,020 

28,093 

23,453 

29,318 

Fort  Wayne 

Journal-Gazette . 

51,490 

44,823 

48,889 

40,585 

News-Sentinel . 

62,053 

61,655 

City  Total . 

51,490 

62,05:3 

44,823 

48,889 

61,655 

40,585 

Indianapolis 

News . 

155.710 

150,535 

Star . 

127,570 

173,121 

119,980 

167,432 

Times . 

87,413 

85,178 

City  Total . 

127,570 

243,123 

173,121 

119,980 

235,713 

167,432 

South  Bend 

Tribune . 

67,241 

65,770 

47,386 

46,410 

City  Total . 

67,241 

65,770 

47,386 

46,410 

Terre  Haute 

Star . 

26,091 

25,491 

Tribune,  Tribune-Star.  . . . 

26,002 

28,882 

25,639 

27,906 

City  Total . 

26,091 

26,002 

IOWA 

28,882 

2.5,491 

25,639 

27,906 

Cedar  Rapids 

Gazette . 

42,243 

41,405 

42,279 

41,423 

City  Total . 

42,243 

41,405 

42,279 

41.42.3 

Des  Moines 

Register.  Tribune . 

161,070 

139,023 

344,018 

152,008 

1.36,116 

324,133 

City  Total . 

161 ,070 

139,023 

KANSAS 

344,018 

1.52,008 

136,116 

324,133 

Wichita 

Beacon . 

81,406 

103,647 

80,702 

101,984 

Eagle . 

49,731 

40,333 

68,548 

49,436 

40,830 

67,459 

City  Total . 

49,731 

121.739 

172,195 

49,4;{6 

121.682 

169,443 

Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal 


NEW  JERSEY 


Jersey  Journal . 

City  Total . 

Newark 

Sunday  Call . 

Ledger . 

News . 

Star-Eagle . 

City  Total . 

Trenton 

Gazette,  Times,  Times-Ad- 

vertiser . 

City  Total . 


.  157,270  . 

.  71,883  . 

59.921  229,153  140,006 


10,671  43,447  32,267 

10,671  43.447  32,267 


Albuquerque 
Journal . . . . 
Tribune. . . , 
City  Total . 


NEW  MEXICO 


New  York 

Herald  Tribune . 

Bronx  Home  News . . . . 

Journal- American . 

Mirror . 

News . 

Post . 

Sun . 

Times . 

World-Telegram . 

City  Total . 

Troy 

Record ,  Times  Record . 
City  Total . 


NEW  YORK 


346,783  527,759 

.  107,338  108,250 

.  609,407  995,182 

768,376  1,467,385 

1,880,370  3,383,435 

.  235,625  . 

.  295,807  . 

474,277  788,997 

.  412,586  . 

3,469,806  1,660,763  7,271,008 


6,244  28,312 

6,244  28,312 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


I.«xington 

Herald-Leader . 
City  Total . . . . 
Paducah 

Sun-Democrat . 
City  Total . . . . 


KENTUCKY 


22,119  43,408 

22,119  43,408 


17,576  18,765 

17,576  18,765 


Baton  Rouge 

Advocate,  State  Times . . . 

City  Total . 

New  Orleans 

Item,  Item-Tribune . 

Tribune . 

States . 

Times-Picayune.  Times,- 

Picayune-States . 

City  Total . 

Shreveport 

Journal . 

Times . 

City  Total . 


LOUISIANA 


4,827  13.478  7,190 

4,827  13.478  7,190 


.Asheville 

Citizen,  Times,  Citizen- 

Times  . 

City  Total . 

Charlotte 

News . 

Observer . 

City  Total . 

Greensboro 

News,  Record . 

City  Total . 

Raleigh 

News  &  Obsers'er . 

Times . 

City  Total . 


15,980  34,085 

15,980  34,085 


33,692  33,198 

.  81,412 

33,692  114,610 


10,570  50,183 

10,570  50,183 


8  .  58,436 

. : . . .  15,664  . 

59,808  15,664  58,4.36 

NORTH  DAKOTA 


174  848 
116,690  237,081 


.  163,469 

45,863  163,469 


Fargo 

Forum . 

City  Total . 


Portland 

Press-Herald,  Express.  Tele¬ 
gram . 

City  Total . 


Baltimore 

News-Post,  American. 

Sun . 

City  Total . 


26,624 

26,624 

53,909 

53,909 

39,834 

39,834 

25,660 

25,660 

51,158 

51,158 

MARYLAND 

192,289 

160,634 

352,923 

194,492 

191,878 

386,370 

146,885 

146,885 

192,299 

158,138 

350,437 

223,201 

210,958 

434,159 

Akron 

Beacon  Journal 

City  Total . 

Cincinnati 

Enquirer . 

Post . 

Times  Star . 

City  Total . 

Cleveland 

News . 

Plain  Dealer. . . 

Press . 

City  Total . 


.  148,456  . 

.  153,240  . 

122,005  301,696  198.844 


45.328  71.831  «« 

45.328  71,831 


24,687  24,3 
24,687  24JJ, 


51,305  sow 
51 ,305  80J3 


40,055  91,886  HmI 


29.269  2WK 
29.269  ax 


29,442  sail 
29,442  »ail 


37,013  32,809  li;9l| 

37,013  32,809 


41.291  4IA| 
41.291  4Uu| 


217,032  .  2188! 

.  217,602  2N!8 

148  883 

217,032  366;485  ITMS 


Butte 

Montana  Standard . 

16,423 

MONTANA 

25,466 

15,983 

19,385 

Post . 

10.374 

19,385 

City  Total . 

16,423 

10.374 

25,466 

15,983 

20,653 

20,653 

920,390 

Great  Falls 

Tribune,  Leader . 

City  Total . . 

Reno 

Gazette . 

17,288 

17,288 

3,947 

3,947 

NEVADA 

12,371 

20,438 

20,438 

16,599 

16,699 

State  Journal . 

7,503 

8,452 

6,480 

332,687 

City  Total . 

7,503 

12,371 

8,452 

6,480 

350.128  ...••  “It; 

.  107,718  1«> 

.  611,174 

741,399  . 

1,783,341  •••••  3.177^ 

.  252,145 

.  291.410 

493,024  • .  •  •  ■ 

.  414.759 

3,367,892  1,677,206 


5,678  27.091 

5,678  27,091 


21,640  15,419 

21,640  15,419 


72,270  . 

72,270  35,146 


35,146 

tViio  1<*'® 


49  822  10,433 

i9:M2  10,433 


AW  pap 

ltd  The 

11  ri  pub 


14,246  HflJ 

14,246  M.81'  * 


148,700 
■  ■  . .  153.313 

114, M2  302,013 


.  224,967  . 

22^091  350,920  388,934 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


214.465 

214,292  335,690 
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31.  UH 

IS, 


SUi*! 


U43a 


218JU 

tm 


for 


DECEMBER  9.  1939 


136.iil 


31.1? 

31.1? 


ir.«» 

17.« 


301i 

1083? 

3,1K.3 


8.8MJ# 


32,6* 

3i6*| 

•4i*| 

100.O 

51.1»l 

}1,1» 

57,® 

P,®| 


» 


“•a 

IftSl: 

l»823i 


Esso  Marketers  Using 
News  Technique 

continued  from  page  5 

lubricated  by  the  makers  of  Esso.” 

Mr.  Donan  termed  the  Hughes  ad 
“one  of  Ae  most  effective  uses  of 
-ewspapers  we  have  ever  made.”  It 
^  been  sent  out  subject  to  release 
on  the  flash  of  Hughes’  safe  arrival 
in  Paris. 

Probes  Co-operotion  on  Hughes  Ads 

Warmly  praising  the  cooperation 
given  by  newspapers  in  making  the 
Busies  ad  effective,  Mr,  Donan  said; 

“What  we  appreciated  particularly 
was  the  position  given  the  ad.  In  a 
large  number  of  papers  it  appeared  on 
the  carry-over  page  with  ^e  Hughes 
story.  It  was  an  excellent  cooperative 
job.  One  New  York  paper  even  co¬ 
operated  with  the  agency  by  holding 
a  jAone  open  for  two-and-a-half 
hours  at  Floyd  Bennet  Field  for  the 
flLh  on  Hughes’  arrival.” 

Other  news  to  which  Esso  has 
geared  its  copy  included  the  maiden 
voyages  of  the  liners  Queen  Mary  and 
the  Normandie,  and  the  massed  flight 
of  Italo  Balbo  across  the  Atlantic. 

“The  experience  of  Elsso  Marketers 
in  newspapers  has  been  successful  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  our  use  of  news¬ 
papers  when  we  have  had  real  news. 
The  reaction  from  dealers  and  the 
public  always  has  been  favorable,” 
Mr.  Donan  conunented  in  discussing 
other  Esso  newspaper  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  an  institutional  campaign 
which  ran  last  year  in  the  Southern 
area. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  this  program 
also  newspapers  were  “very  coopera¬ 
tive,”  their  representatives  taking  tear 
sheets  of  the  ads  to  Esso  dealers.  The 
ads  were  localized  to  the  states  of  West 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  tying  up 
Esso’s  progress  with  that  of  each  state. 
One  ad  in  the  series  was  treated  edi¬ 
torially  in  a  number  of  papers,  Mr. 
Donan  recalled. 

Doilies  Used  for  Oil  Burners 

Mr.  Donan  also  pointed  out  that 
Esso  Marketers  have  made  “pretty  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  newspapers,”  on  Esso 
Oil  Burners  mainly,  for  years. 

“For  the  last  five  years  we  have  had 
a  spring  campaign  and  quite  an  ex¬ 
tensive  fall  campaign  in  northern  areas 
on  Esso  Oil  Burners,”  he  said.  “These 
“rives  are  tied  up  with  the  heating 
season  and  while  this  advertising  is 
not  actually  based  on  news,  it  is  that 
*n  the  sense  of  timeliness  from  our 
^es  staiiii point.  The  copy,  therefore, 
>s  really  b.iscd  on  our  policy  of  using 
newspapers  *or  news.” 

Mai  Keters  also  have  been  lib¬ 
eral  users  at  space  in  farm  news¬ 
papers. 

There  are  approximately  28,000 
eater  siatioi  m  the  18  states  and  the 
strict  rf  Columbia,  the  territory 
rved  by  Es«i  Marketers.  The  re- 
3i’  the  Esso  line  will 
fin  j  Dec.  14,  when  the 

a  ad  of  the  ine.si.nt  schedule  ap¬ 
pears. 

tR®  Stand- 

“  Uil  Compaiiv  .1  New  Jersey  for 

advertising 

Esso 

•  arketers  afTihaii.,  si..oe  1929.  Previ- 
n  1920  he  was 
an  Journal  in 

•  (irial  cnpai  'tv  ti  is  a  native  of 

Univ^r'^ity^^'^  ^  Sraduate  of  De  Pauw 


Dismiss  Injunction 
Against  Annenberg 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Philip  L.  Sulli¬ 
van  has  dismissed  the  monopoly  in¬ 
junction  brought  by  the  Chicago  Turf 
Bulletin  against  M.  L.  Annenberg, 
Daniel  A.  Serritella,  the  Madison  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  several  other  defend¬ 
ants.  Judge  Sullivan’s  action  con¬ 
firmed  the  report  of  Master  in  Chan¬ 
cery  Charles  A.  McDonald,  who  heard 
evidence  in  the  suit. 

“Both  parties  to  this  suit  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  publishing  of  information 
aiding  and  abetting  gambling,”  said 
Judge  Sullivan.  “If  this  court  were  to 
uphold  the  suit,  it  would  be  condoning 
gambling  which  has  been  declared 
against  public  policy.” 

Meanwhile,  federal  investigators  are 
making  a  careful  check  to  determine 
how  race  results  are  obtained  by  book¬ 
makers  since  the  dissolution  of  An- 
nenberg’s  Nationwide  News  Service. 
“We  are  checking  up  to  find  out  who 
is  getting  the  information  at  tracks 
and  how  it  is  being  sent  from  the 
tracks,”  said  U.  S.  Attorney  William 
J.  Campbell.  “We  will  continue  our 
investigation  to  see  if  anyone  is  at¬ 


tempting  to  succeed  Annenberg  in 
distribution  of  racing  information.” 

Results  are  received  by  public 
phones  from  “various  publications” 
said  Campbell,  who  estimated  that 
bookie  business  had  decreased  50%. 

HEAD  N.  Y.  GROUP 

Harry  Staton,  Sr.,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  American  Press  Society 
at  its  regular  meeting  Dec.  1.  Vice- 
presidents  elected  were  Lowell  Lim- 
pus,  Daily  News;  William  McFee,  Sun; 
and  Mrs.  Esther  Coster,  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Don  Fitch,  Times,  and  B.  J. 
Marshall,  Sun,  were  elected  secre¬ 
taries.  Treasurer  is  H.  M.  Fleming  of 
the  New  York  bureau  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

NAMED  M.  E. 

George  W.  Edman,  county  editor, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle,  has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  succeed  Dennis  J.  Haylon  who 
died  Nov.  7.  Edman  started  newspa¬ 
per  work  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  E.  W.  McCormack,  police  and 
court  reporter,  succeeds  him. 


Addleman  Is  L.A.  News 
Ad  Manager 

Appointment  of  Frank  C.  Addle- 
man  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  and  Evening  News, 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Charles  E.  Arnn, 
advertising  di¬ 
rector.  The  post 
is  a  new  one  in 
the  two  News’  ad 
staff,  Hal  F . 

Lindley  continu¬ 
ing  as  national 
manager,  and  F. 

H.  Tierney  as 
classified  mana¬ 
ger. 

Addleman 
joined  the  News 


Frank  Addleman 


8  months  ago,  going  there  from  Down 
Country,  Virginia  sports  magazine. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  on 
the  Detroit  News,  and  later  he  was 
promotion  manager.  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald;  advertising  director, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and  Dayton  Her¬ 
ald;  and  advertising  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Herald. 


“SUB"  PRICE 

Wilmington  (Cal.)  Daily  Press 
from  an  subscription  rate 

^  to  50  cents  a  month,  effective 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

FIFTH  ANNUAL 

NEWS  PiaURE 

CONTEST 

FIVE  PRIZES,  either  in  cash  or  in  photographic  equipment  to  be  selected  by  the 
winners,  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  daily 
newspapers  during  the  calendar  year  1939. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  JANUARY  31,  1940. 

Prize  Awards  Will  Be: 


FIRST  PRIZE — $100,  or  its  equivalent  in 
equipment. 

SECOND  PRIZE — $50,  or  its  equivalent 
in  equipment. 

THIRD  PRIZE — $25,  or  its  equivalent 
in  equipment. 

FOURTH  PRIZE— $15  cash. 

FIFTH  PRIZE— $10  cash. 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  the 
newspapers  or  news  services  employing  the 
winning  photographers. 


IMPORTANT/ 


All  entries  must  be  mounted  on 
11  X  14  board. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
Jan.  31,  1940. 

SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL.  CAREFULLY 
PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE.  ON 
OR  BEFORE  JAN.  31,  1940.  TO  THE 
FOLLOWING  ADDRESS: 

NEWS  PHOTO  COMPETITION 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BLDG..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


CONDITIONS 
OF  THE  CONTEST 


_1.  All  photographers  employed  hy 
a  newspaper,  a  syndicate,  a  news 
service,  or  as  a  free  lance,  in  the 
United  State*  and  Canada,  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of 
pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by 
an  individual.  Pictures  must  have 
been  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  calendar  year  1939,  and  a  clipping 
or  tear  sheet  bearing  a  date  line  wfll 
be  accepted  as  proof  of  publicaODn. 
On  the  back  of  each  picture  ^ould  be 
a  descriptive  caption,  telling  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  made, 
AND  WITH  WHAT  MAKE  OP  CAM¬ 
ERA.  This  statement  should  be  signed 
by  the  photographer’s  department 
head  or  the  city  editor. 

3.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in 
8  X  10  or  11  X  14  sizes,  BOTH 
SIZES  TO  BE  MOUNTED  ON  11  z  14 
BOARD.  Prints  may  be  either  glossy 
or  matte.  A  flexible,  non-curling  board 
is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  Each 
picture  must  carry  a  title  written  or 
lettered  under  it. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property 
of  their  maker.  All  copyrights  will 
be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction 
for  news  purposes  in  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

6.  Entries  will  be  Judged  early  in 
February.  Names  of  the  Judges  will 
be  published  in  the  near  future. 


Dailies'  Circulations  Up  3.24  7o 
Audit  Bureau  Figures  Show 


NORTH  DAKOTA— (Continued) 

{Cmitinued  from  page  36) 

Period  Endinr  Sept.  30,  1930  Period  Endinr  Sept.  30, 1938 


Columbus 

Citizen . 

Dispatch . 

City  Total . 

Toledo 

Blade . 

City  Total . 

Votmgstown 

Vindicator  &  Telegram. . . . 
City  Total . 


88,456  . 

162,891  131,547 


240,439  134,172 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee 

Phoenix,  Times-Democrat. 

10,606 

8,546 

10,988 

10,745 

8,531 

11,164 

City  Total . 

10,606 

8,545 

10,988 

10,745 

8.531 

11.164 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoman-Times . 

101,154 

88,054 

1511.117 

94, 016 

78.829 

136.544 

City  Total . 

101,154 

88,054 

153,117 

94,036 

78,829 

136.544 

TiUsa 

Tribune . 

54,474 

56,984 

.54,729 

57.141 

World . 

69,176 

70,180 

70,726 

71,454 

City  Total . 

69,176  54,474  127,164 

PENNSYLVANIA 

70,726 

54,729 

128,595 

Allentown 

Call.  Chronicle  &  Call- 

Chronicle . 

45,591 

16.383 

37,723 

44,589 

15,846 

.36,142 

City  Total . 

45, .591 

16,383 

37,723 

44. ,589 

15,846 

36,142 

Krie 

Dispatch-Herald . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

Johnstown 

Democrat  &  Tribune . 

City  Total . 

Lancaster  _ 

7<ews  Era,  Intelligencer- 
Journal  &  Sunday  News . 

City  Total . 

Pittsburgh 

Post  Gazette . 

Press . 

Sun  Telegraph . 

City  Total . 


.  206,473  321,881 

.  158,219  386,962 

219,428  364,692  708,843 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


News  &  Courier  &  Post _ 

23,686 

15,785 

27.300 

22,09.5 

14..561 

25,604 

City  Total . 

23,686 

15,785 

27,.300 

22,095 

14..561 

25,604 

Columbia 

Record . 

30,128 

27,759 

State . 

36,412 

37,076 

34,240 

35,287 

City  Total . 

36,412 

30,128 

37,076 

34,240 

27,759 

35,287 

Greenville 

Kews.  Piedmont . 

37,416 

16.046 

.36,888 

33,697 

13,936 

.33.193 

City  Total . 

37,416  16,046  36,888 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

33,697 

13,9.36 

33,193 

Sioux  Kalis 

Argus  Leader . 

41,084 

16,081 

38.978 

15,373 

City  Total . 

41,084  16,081 

TENNESSEE 

38.97S 

15,373 

Knoxville 

Journal . 

50,495 

59,844 

50,062 

58,537 

News-Sentinel . 

53,842 

71,076 

50,170 

64,332 

City  Total . 

50,495 

53.842 

130,920 

50,062 

50,170 

122.869 

Memphis 

Commercial  Appeal . 

117,212 

140,726 

124,010 

143,585 

Press-.Scimitar . 

88,896 

92,622 

City  Total . 

117,212 

88,896 

140,726 

124,()io 

92,622 

143,585 

Xashville 

Banner . 

63,528 

61,605 

Tennessean . 

63,494 

103,872 

63,9.50 

98,104 

City  Total . 

63,494 

63,528 

TEXAS 

103,872 

63,950 

61,605 

98,104 

.\mariIlo 

News.  Globe  ft  News-Globe 

20,509 

10,377 

26,443 

22,011 

10,2.38 

28,ia3 

City  Total . 

20, .509 

10,377 

26,443 

22,011 

10,238 

28.103 

Fort  Worth 

35,777 

36,032 

Star-Telegram . 

96.035 

76,311 

129,940 

97.281 

75A.50 

127.620 

City  Total . 

96,035 

112,088 

129,940 

97.281 

111,482 

127,620 

Houston 

Chronicle . 

105,916 

111,503 

97,243 

105,684 

Post . 

91,575 

105,894 

86,023 

101.588 

Press . 

60.641 

.58.,541 

City  Total . 

91,575 

166,557 

217,397 

86,023 

155,784 

207,272 

San  Antonio 

ICxpress  &  News . 

49,635 

,56,096 

a3,893 

46,721 

51,512 

78,267 

Light . 

.52,162 

76,162 

52.088 

78.130 

City  Total . 

49,63.5 

108,258 

160,0.55 

46,721 

iaL6tH) 

1.56  ,.397 

W'aco 

News-Tribune,  Times-Her- 

aid.  &  Tribune  Herald. . 

14,409 

14,405 

30,932 

15,107 

14.511 

31.226 

City  Total . 

14,409 

14,405 

UTAH 

30,932 

15,107 

14,511 

31,226 

Ogilen 

Standard  Examiner . 

12..342 

13.314 

12.127 

12,899 

City  Total . 

12.342 

13,314 

12,127 

12,899 

Salt  Lake  City 

Deseret  News . 

.34,873 

34.401 

Tribune  &  Telegram . 

58,522 

2.5,10tt 

94,63.5 

.5.5,'hHt 

24,342 

89,60't 

City  Total . 

58,522 

59,982 

94,63.5 

55,999 

58.743 

89,609 

EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  SHE'-  F' 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1939  Period  Endinr  Sm  u  ,  ^ 

(M)  TE)  (S)  (M)  !E)^'"’i*'  ' 


Charleston 

Gazette . 

Mail . 

City  Total . 

Clarksburg 

Exponent.  Telegram  &  Ex- 

ponent-T  elegram . 

City  Total . 

Huntington 

Herald-Dispatch,  Adver¬ 
tiser,  <t  Ilerald  Advertiser 
City  Total . 


Green  Bay 

Press  Gazette . 

City  Total . 

Madison 

Capital  Times . 

Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

City  Total . 

Superior 

Telegram . 

City  Total . 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Burlington 
Free  I’ress. 

News . 

City  Total . 


Richmond 

News  l,eader . 

Times  Dispatch . 

City  Total . 

Roanoke 

Times  &  World-News. 
City  Total . 


Seattle 

Post-Intelligencer.  . 

Star . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

S(>okane 

Chronicle . 

Spokesman  Review. 
City  Total . 


82,176 

88,551 

79,064 

84,322 

82,176 

87,233 

88,551 

79,064 

81,099 

84,322 

29,190 

22,999 

44,326 

27.5.‘i6 

21,233 

41,588 

29,190 

22,999 

44,326 

27,5,56 

21,233 

41. .588 

WASHINGTON 

97,963 

71,449 

197,391 

98,489 

70,349 

204,518 

99,351 

129,541 

96,073 

128,907 

97,963 

170,800 

326,932 

98,489 

166,422 

3.33,425 

53,801 

47,112 

62,895 

85,701 

59,816 

80,191 

62,895 

53,801 

85,701 

59.816 

47,112 

80,191 

53,142 

34,932 

58,792 

37,211 

50,968 

53,142 

34,932 

96,003 

50,968 

16,584 

18,423 

34,681 

16,348 

16,584 

18,423 

34,681 

16..348 

16,169 

15,458 

26,041 

15.115 

16,169 

15,458 

26.041 

15,115 

WISCONSIN 


Casper 

Tribune  Herald . 
City  Total . 


26,855  25,952 

24,453  23,851 

51,308  49,803 


27.211  2L£ 

24,586  3^ 

51.797 


CLASSIHED 

RATES 

■SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  wHh  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order] 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  S^LD 

Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 

_ N«W9pap«rs  for  ^le _ 

Two  Texas  Dailies,  attractive  properties 
and  locations.  Money  making  Tenn. 
daily,  growing  town.  Penn,  daily  with 
sound  profit  record.  Fla.  weekly,  coast 
resort.  Also,  weeklies  Pa.,  Ala.,  and 
money-making  bargain  in  R.  C.  Har¬ 
well  &  Fell,  Newspaper  Brokers,  2026 
4th  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

:39-08  Dail^  SoutlH  $30,000;  $10,000 
cash. 

S39-22  Weekly.  South;  profits  will  exceed 
$3,000  this  year,  $7,000;  terms. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  and  AS.SOCIATES 
Vendome  Bldg.,  Nashville.  Tennessee. 
Daily  Exclusive,  9.000  pop.,  $22,500;  most 
promising  Calif,  field,  $12."i,000;  Two 
weeklies,  $25,000  gross,  $22,000;  many 
bargains.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  Box  590,  River- 
side,  Calif. 

Daily  newspapers  priced  at  $37,500.  $45,000, 
$50,000,  $60,000,  $77,500,  $325,000, 

and  .$350,000.  terms  available.  Also  a 
few  good  weeklies  requiring  down  pay¬ 
ments  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

NE\V.SPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Building  New  York 

Western  Daily  -includes  job  and  office  sui>- 
ply  business;  growing  community;  6,000 
population;  $70,000,  Cash  $25,000.  A. 
W.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
New  England:  Only  daily  in  10,000  city. 
1%  miilion  linage;  family  reasons  for 
selling.  Box  9553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Brokers _ _ 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 

Advertising  Ideas  For  Sale _ 

“Bag  of  Tricks  for  Selling  Extra  Linage," 
by  Joe  A.  Ansley.  500  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions — $1.75. 

PRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Fort  Myers  Florida 

Circnlation  Promotion _ 

Our  Recent  Contest  on  a  National  Weekly 
produced  $122,234.50  and  nearly  50,000 
subscriptions,  breaking  5  world  records. 
Write  or  wire  for  free  survey  of  your 
field.  Hudson  De  Priest  &  Associates, 
246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Promotion  (Coifdl 

Successful  subscription  contest  for  » 

30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWI  00  2 

Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis.  '  ^ 

Direct-Mail  Services 

Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  ptrah  - 
communications.  Try  us.  Completi  it.'  C 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  10 1 
21st  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

_ Help  Wanted _ 

In  ans-ucring  advertisements  of  tke  "Hq 
h''oHted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  niu 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  orgsu 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  fonci 
loss  of  originals. _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMA.N 
who  ran  seli  *  inteiligently  and  constr.: 
tively  against  strong  competition.  £i.v 
ern  metropolitan  daily  will  pay  mo4«n:i 
salary  and  bonus  uud  ofTcr  unlimited  k- 
vancemeiit  to  aggressive,  young  lalettu: 
or  small  town  classified  manager  vbo  tc 
produce  clean  record  and  is  willini  a 
prove  his  ability  in  the  field.  Car  eiM’.- 
tial.  Liberal  mileage  allowance.  Huii 
not  a  special  campaign  or  short  tes 
"deal,”  just  a  steady  job  for  s  itei:' 
man.  Give  full  details  in  first  confidw. 
letter.  Box  9600,  Editor  &  Piblist;: 
Classified  salesman,  large  Metropoi-,: 
daily,  21-30,  single,  straight  salsry.  f' 
manent  position.  Give  complete  deu. 
re:  age,  education,  references.  Intlt' 
photo.  Box  9605,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Independent  Democratic  dally  in  im. 
southern  resort  city  seeks  editorial  *r.!-- 
about  45  who  can  follow  consemu- 
dignified  policy  and  share  in  commnnityi 
interests.  Enclose  photo  if  possible, 
salary  desired.  Box  9618,  Editor  k  rJ- 

lisher. _  _ 

Lino-Operator — At  once.  Must  be  spe'S’ 
accurate  on  straight  matter  and 
State  age.  experience,  lowest  *sgf.  • 
referenees.  Steady  job.  Daily  et'- 
Logan.  Ohio. _ 

Photographs  for  news,  feature,  and  net- 
pictures.  Payments  either  on 
mission  basis.  Box  9620,  Editor  •  ft- 
lisher. 

Wanted  —  Either  Linotype  operator  « 
machinist  to  sell  a  new  specially  h**;'. 
spaceband  that  does  not  require  cleu«? 
along  with  other  Linotype  and  Inter  e 
parts.  Give  full  details  of  your  P*-' 
Box  9480,  Editor  &  Piiblislier. 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING— PKOMOTIOS 

I  Metropolitan  newspapers. 

analysis,  media,  costs  and  Pf®““  ' 
tion.  sales  direction,  creative  cop., 
publicity,  edited  and  owned  maf 
;  zinc.  Twenty  years’  expenenec_ 

age  43,  married.  Will  build  any 
place  mutual  oiiportunity  eps  ■ 
Box  9598,  Editor  &  Publisber 

Advertising  Man — 34  years 

eastern  newspapers.  Experience, 
national,  promotion,  merchandising.  ., 
sess  energy,  ideas  with  iri 

and  background.  Now  employe®-  ^ 
opportunity  with  witor  ‘ 

tional  advertiser.  Box  9609, 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

AdverUling  Munager, 

executive,  now  making  fjtor, 

L  seeks  greater  opportunity  lo 

Proven  ability  to  train  and  leao 
to  build  linage  on  sound  bsam.^  p^, 
speaker,  prominent  in  civic  ws'  ;  p,jy 
ily.  Christian.  Box  9562,  Editor  * 

,  lisher. _ _ _ — 

Advertising  Manager — refere", 

•  Classified  and  National;  Editor  * 

,  known  producer.  Box  9610, 

Publisher. 
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Situatient  Wanted 

A^Tcrtuiag  (Coat’d) 

M»n»ger,  42,  now  employed, 
1(  y»n  «*me  organization  amall 

ttily  •■><!  metropolitan  experience.  Pre- 
hn  location  which  might  lead  to  in- 
Tntnent  either  small  daily  or  good 
veekly.  Gentile,  married  and  under- 
,iuul8  newspaper  promotion  thoroughly. 
iBplojrera  as  reference.  Box  9604,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher^ _ 


advertising  space  salesman 

nwricneed  man,  wide  acquaintance,  wants 
tutern  representation  of  leading  publi¬ 
cation  or  position  as  salesman  or  man¬ 
lier  Eutem  office.  Box  9552,  Editor  & 
Poblisber. 

Uitor  with  sales  ability.  News,  ad  layouts, 
copy,  sales  promotion — -thirteen  years’ 
cipcrience  Chicago  Metropolitan  area. 
Ayr  30.  Married.  Box  9558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wantod 
Circulation 


Circnlatloii  District  Manager  for  city  or 
unaller  town ;  successful  with  carriers 
ind  making  substantial  gains.  Excellent 
references.  Box  9393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CtrciUation  Manager — Unlimited  experience; 
specialist  in  boy  promotion,  home  de- 
lirery  and  office  detail,  with  enviable  rec¬ 
ord.  Excellent  references.  Locate  any¬ 
where.  Box  9505,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CirenlatloD  Manager — Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  and  small  papers.  Special- 
iiei  in  carrier  boy  promotion.  Interested 
in  position  with  future  bused  on  results. 
Good  record  and  references.  Box  9485, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial 


SitaatioRg  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


TO  A  PUBLISHER 
WHO  NEEDS 

A  TOP-FLIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
FOR  A  SMALLER  CITY  DAILY 


You  have  an  editorial  personnel  problem. 
Otherwise,  this  advertisement  would  not 
interest  you. 

HERE  IS  A 

CONCRETE  SOLUTION: 

An  alert  young  executive  who  can 
expertly  take  policy  and  news 
iiieehanics  problems  off  your 
shoulders. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  MAN: 

Young  in  years,  but  of  outstand¬ 
ing  success  in  highly  re.sponsible 
capacities,  both  small  city  and 
metropolitan  fields.  University 
graduate  with  solid  terhnioal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  editorial  appeal ;  working 
newspaper  executive's  practical 
exjterience  in  applying  reader- 
interest  to  news  policies  with  con¬ 
sistent  circulation  pull.  Thorough 
grounding  in  money-saving  sbort- 
cuts  to  getting  out  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  maximum  staff  effi¬ 
ciency. 

This  is  no  merely  average  fugitive  from 
the  cog-mill  of  a  large  city  executive  job. 
A  smaller,  more  personalized  orgauiza 
lion  where  ideas  and  enthusiasm  for  a 
job  well  done  can  have  scope  is  this  sue 
eessful  executive's  definite  objective  in 
seeking  a  new  connection. 

AS  A  MAN  WITH  A  PROBLEM: 

You  are  interested  in  facts,  not  adjectives. 
For  these  facts  on  a  solid  and  exceptional 
background,  certain  to  impress  you,  ad¬ 
dress; 

Box  9610,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ABLE,  ALERT  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

tompleting  two-year  job  of  reorganizing 
Sonthern  morning,  evening,  Sunday  com- 
binition  is  available  for  new  and  per- 
minent  work.  Change  of  publisher's  policy 
m»ke.-  permanency  of  present  connection 
inadvisable. 

Native  New  Yorker,  educated  in  East; 
has  sixteen  year  record  of  constructive 
work  and  advancement  in  Southern  news 
and  advertising  field.  Regard  three  suc- 
eesaful  consecutive  reorganization  jobs  as 
adequate  experience  in  this  field.  Wants 
opportunity  to  stay  put  and  put  out  good 
«ork  with  one  outfit.  Title  not  important. 

Experience  covers  all  angles  news,  edi¬ 
torial  work,  from  cub  reporting  to  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  papers.  Has  made  special  study  of 
production  and  use  of  news,  feature  pic¬ 
tures.  Is  fast,  accurate,  desk  man,  with 
unusually  wide  experience  in  layout, 
typography;  is  good  reporter  with  par¬ 
ticular  experience  in  covering  and  inter¬ 
preting  politics.  Five  years  research  work 
lor  national  news  magazine  have  devel¬ 
oped  ability  to  dig  for  facts,  express 
tnem  vividly,  succinctly.  Also,  experi¬ 
enced  m  promotion  work,  even  to  han¬ 
dling  news  boys  and  making  speeches. 

Prefers  Eastern  or  Southern  location, 
out  ready,  willing  and  able  to  go  any- 
•  ttere  for  permanent  connection  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  with  organization.  Age 
8.  in  good  health — physically  and  fiiian- 
''ully.  Married,  one  'child. 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Cartoons,  Caricatures,  etc.; 

free-lancing;  wants 
m  job.  Originals  or  published  samiiles 
on  request  S.  H.  .Schwartz,  2077  Wallace 
-Avenue,  New  York  City. 


experienced;  work 
KA  **  ““‘'.'’"ally:  editorial,  strips, 

nnstl^  Ptjntotion  layouts,  lettering,  sales 
testers  Go  any  ' 
tor  A-  Publisher. 


Representative  at  Chicago: 
in  teade  magazine  edited 

dustriaV  recent  articles  on  in- 

aeemonl  '^'atioiis,  sales,  and  other  man- 
ness  national  busi- 

maniita??**'"^®'  Pcactical  experience  in 
eXMr!^!.  'jadgeting.  business.  Early 
and  t^a'ly  newspaper  reporter 

•te-  "tftter.  University  gradu- 

dus’inUnJL*  economics.  Wide  ac- 

Middle.Wa  .  among  executives.  Car  for 
«vailihla*v*  dontacts.  Independent  writer; 
Write  ennsj’’  to  one  half  time. 

PubH,he"*'^^"''a"y-  Box  9554,  Editor  & 


'*«pJrie^ed'^’  “PT^^iter.  public! 

fieWi  commercial  and 

Alert  position  with  oppoi 

tty.  Go  P®"®'?*®'  tto  will  prove 
Helena  Ave^w^u'®'  *'abyan  Ma 
_ *  ^  bite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


%ndicite'®»-  7®ars  for  King 
'dd  trenchanT’*^®*  .orange  witl 


Cartoonist  -  Illustrator,  29.  Experienced. 
•Seeks  position  on  art  stnff,  big-,  small 
city  newspaper.  Salary  secondary.  Will 
submit  samples.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

9608.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Competent  Reporter,  deskman,  fair  photo¬ 
grapher,  now  doing  good  job  leading  daily, 
wants  change.  Must  be  permanent.  Box 

9447,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Copyreader — Experienced  on  city  and  tele¬ 
graph  desks  and  makeup.  Will  go  any- 

where.  Box  9548,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  Editorial  or  Feature  Writer — Thor¬ 
oughly  trained  journalist;  foreign  corres 
pendent,  magazine  writer,  wishes  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  newspaper  or  magazine 
in  New  York  and  immediate  vicinity 
where  opportunities  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  are  offered.  Just  returned  from 
Europe.  Financial  considerations  second¬ 
ary.  (See  "W’ho’s  Who”  1939).  Roger 
Shaw,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
Editor-Managing  Editor.  Long  experience. 
Now  employed.  Seeks  change.  Ready  to 
serve  appreciative  perplexed  publisher. 

Box  9482,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Cartoonist  -  Caricaturist  —  Young 
man,  single,  wants  berth  w-ith  chance  to 
exercise  creative  ability.  Go  anywhere. 
Samples  submitted.  Burt  Phillips,  470 

East  161st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

Editorial  librarian,  reporter,  police,  theatre, 
radio  broadcasts,  rewrite;  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  37,  married:  go  anywhere.  Box 
9439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive  Editor,  with  background  of  14 
years  with  Scripps-Howard  in  Memphis. 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Denver.  Came 
up  through  fhe  ranks  as  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist,  assistant  city  editor,  city  editor, 
copy  reader,  news  editor  and  managing 
editor.  Best  references.  Thoronghly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  mechanical  departments 
and  their  cost  systems.  Economical  oper¬ 
ator.  Will  go  anywhere  for  interview. 
Box  9483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced,  able,  young  photographer  from 
suspended  Metropolitan  Sunday  paper; 
excellent  references  all  jobs;  go  anywhere. 
Write  Box  9561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  EDITOR 

Newspaperman,  45,  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  reviewing  books,  plays,  movies,  mu¬ 
sic,  art  and  editing  special  departments 
on  Metropolitan  dailies,  seeks  place  where 
his  experience  will  count. 

Author  of  stories  in  Scribner’s.  Forum, 
many  other  magazines,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Capable  editor,  well-balanced, 
friendly  critic. 


Address: 

Anthony  Autumn,  3636  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Magailne  Woman,  32,  wishes  position  in 
publishing,  radio  or  industrial  field  where 
she  can  apply  wide  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumer  habits,  markets  and  manufacturers, 
creative,  executive,  writing  ability. 

Experience:  three  outstanding  womens 
magazines  as  assistant  editor  in  many  de¬ 
partments.  College.  Travel.  Box  9451, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mora  Situations  bottoRi  Rext  column 


Shop  of—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Sovo 

U$ei  Equipment — New  Equipment  A  Supplies — Frwate  Sources,  Deders,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room  Eqnipmcnt  For  Sola 


Model  eSM  42-Plca  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Pres.ses,  Job  Presses,  Auto¬ 
matics,  We  guarantee  new  machine  per¬ 
formance.  Payne  &  Walsh  Corporation, 

82  Beekman  Street,  New  York. _ _ 

Eny  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N,  Y. 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 

City. _ _ _ 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 

Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 

PRINTERS  &  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


Mechanical  Eqnipmant  For  Sole 

All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  30  West 

24th  Street.  New  Yor^  City. _ 

Duplex  Octuple  Super  Duty  Newspaper 
press  with  color  deck  used  only  nine 
years  and  in  excellent  condition:  prac¬ 
tically  new  Premier  Rotary  Flat  Shaver; 
Intertypes  and  other  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment.  E.  B.  Twelker,  1005  Textile  Tower, 

Seattle,  Washington. _ 

Plane-o-Plate.  —  Rotary  precision  shaver. 
Shaves  all  types  of  flat  work  including 
stereos,  electros,  base,  etc.,  to  exact  type 
height  for  printing.  Eliminates  irregu¬ 
lar  plate  levels.  Saves  time,  work,  im¬ 
proves  quality.  Two  sizes,  handles 
work  up  to  full  page.  Get  prices,  de¬ 
tails.  Write  Monomelt  Co.,  Dept.  1, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  _  _ 

PRINTERS^  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Press — 23  9/16"  cutoff,  stereo  equipment, 
composing  room.  The  New  Buffalo 
Times.  260  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wnnda,  Penna. _  _  _ _ 

Wanted  to  purchase  for  cash — Duplex  16- 
page  tubular  or  similar  press.  Box  491, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Newspaper  Man,  33.  married,  can  do  com 
plete  editorial  job.  create  reader  inter¬ 
est.  Herbert  DeBaer,  2110  Vyse  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Photographer — Color  separation  :  expert  col¬ 
or  prints.  Capable  of  organizing  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  2160,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Publishers’  Reader,  proof,  copyreader;  re¬ 
searcher,  indexer,  stencil  cutter,  niimeo- 
grapher;  good  language  background; 
versatile  young  woman  desires  opjiortun- 
ity,  advancement,  in  publishing  field.  Box 
9551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  expert,  35;  college  graduate,  pro¬ 
fessional  athlete,  coach;  six  years’  writing 
and  editing  experience  ncwspajiers  and 
magazines.  Bo.\  9612,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. _ 

Sports  Writer,  seven  years’  experience 
dailies,  including  editing,  make-iiji.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  references.  Write,  Bill  ,''holl. 
Durant,  Oklahoma. _ 

Successful  teacher-writer,  seeks  medium 
daily  or  weekly.  Married,  32,  college 
graduate.  Vivid,  entertaining,  resource¬ 
ful.  A-1  references.  Box  9547,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

To  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretaries.  For- 
mer  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Boston 
newspaperman  and  publicity  director  one 
of  country’s  best  known  resort  towns, 
now  employed  as  manager  editor  of  three 
small  town  weeklies  in  middlewest,  seeks 
like  position  or  position  as  editor  on 
daily  or  weekly;  South  or  New  England 
preferred.  References  from  prominent 
pnblishers,  editors,  agencies.  Middle-aged  ; 
married.  Moderate  salary  and  percentage 
increased  business  satisfactory.  Have 
ability  to  relieve  owner  of  sll  respon- 
sibilities.  Box  9543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mora  Situations  bottom  next  column 


Nawspapar  Machinist 


Dismantling,  moving,  erection;  newspaper 
press  and  stereo  equipment.  Established 
25  years;  bonded;  references.  McCam, 
Victor-3126,  405  £.  8th  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. _ 

PhotO'Engroving  Equipment  For  Sola 


Complete  Engraving  Plants  Installed.  Qual¬ 
ity  results  guaranteed.  Sizes  SzlO",  18z 
22''.  Very  special,  full-page  size,  18x22" 
price  $1250.00.  Smaller  sizes  less.  Experi¬ 
enced  Photographer-Engraver  available. 

ENORAV-A-FRINT,  Box  483-S 
_ Jackson,  Tennessee _ 

Complete  Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  (XIRPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHEMCO 

Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 

230  W.  4l8t  Street _ New  York  City 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  _ Chicago,  Ill. 

Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  DEPT.  A,  TASOPE’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora.  Mo. _ 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Goss  12-cyllnder  color  press  with  donhle- 
former  folder  and  extra  upper  formers, 
22%  cut-off.  Specially  adapted  for  print¬ 
ing  color  supplements,  combination  color 
and  black  pages,  tabloid  magazines  sec¬ 
tions,  etc.  Box  9418,  Editor  &  PubUs^^r. 

Modern  Hoe  straight  line  unit  type  balcony 
press  consisting  of  eight  units  and  sub¬ 
structure  with  two  pairs  of  heavy  duty 
folders  and  complementary  equipment. 
Press  is  approximately  ten  years  old  and 
has  had  excellent  care.  (Sheet  cutoff 
21%  inches.) 

Will  sell  as  complete  machine  or  will 
consider  sale  of  two  or  more  units  to 
effect  press  rapacity  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Box  9532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

32-page  Hoe  quad,  with  new  rubber  form 
rollers  and  blankets.  New  0-H  press 
control,  Goss  metal  pot,  Hoe  casting 
boxes,  Goss  plate  trimmer,  plate  shaver, 
C-H  paper  conveyor,  electric  mat  scorcher, 
24  chases,  a-c  motors.  Will  sell  as  a 
whole  or  separately.  A  bargain  at  $4,500. 

The  ADVOCATE,  Newark,  Ohio. 

PRINTERS  &  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 

Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 

Rubber  Plate  Equipment 

H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanlzers  for 
manufucturing  precision  rubber  print¬ 
ing  plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich.  Inc.,  200 
Varick  Street,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative 

Executive  Secretary;  Cornell.  '34,  five  years 
diversified  experience  leading  New  York 
newspaper;  knowledge  Freneli.  bookkeej) 
ing;  excellent  references.  Box  9568.  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive  —  Twenty  five  years’ 
experience  all  departments,  including  la¬ 
bor  negotiations.  Proven  record  of  cost 
reduction,  ncwsjiapcr  building  in  com¬ 
petitive  fields.  Age  45.  Now  engaged  but 
seeks  new  connection  as  general  manager 
or  pnlilislier’s  assi.stant.  Box  9617,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Piibl'sher. 


Newspaper  Man  experienced  in  developing, 
promoting,  re-organizing  newspapers  in 
finaneial  difficulties.  Box  9614,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 

Composing  Room  Foreman — -can  increase 
production,  lower  costs,  maintain  disci¬ 
pline.  Capable  managing  all  mechanical 
departments.  References.  Box  9545,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  COMPOSING  ROOM 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Will  handle  de¬ 
partment  as  publisher  desires.  Reliable 
references.  Box  9560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST,  OPERATOR,  PRINTER 
— Christian  Scientist,  now  employed,  daairea 
to  locate  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Personal  interview  desired.  Refer¬ 
ences,  if  requested.  Box  9544,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Machinist — Linotype 20  years  experience. 
Good  operator  desires  change,  afternoon 
newspaper,  anywhere;  union.  Box  9549, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E: 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


YOUNGSTOWN  (O.)  VINDICATOR  arbitration  agreement  uninterruptedly 
printers  returned  to  work  last  week  for  about  the  same  period — with  a 


after  a  one-day  strike.  They  returned  record  of  peace  and  satisfactory  work- 
on  terms  that  were  ing  arrangements  for  its  membership. 


freely  offered  them 


Printers  on  freely  offered  them  Contrast  that  record  with  the  devel- 

Strike  before  the  walk-out,  opments  of  the  past  three  years  in  the 

which  partially  tied  automobile  industry,  especially  the 
For  One  Day  day’s  editions.  53-day  conflict  just  ended  between  the 

The  dispute  was  not  Chrysler  plants  and  the  CIO  United 
over  wages,  wliich  as  our  news  story  Automobile  Workers.  With  the  press- 


probably  ruining  a  year’s  profit  for 
an  advertising  agency.  It  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  hard  to  catalog  the  endless 
disturbance  churned  up  by  a  strike 
which  puts  150,000  men  away  from 
their  lathes  and  belts.  But  however 
you  figure  it,  the  men’s  gain  in  wages 
is  as  pennies  to  millions  against  the 
losses  to  all. 


elements  than  wages  for  which  st 
are  conducted,  but  in  the  last  ani~ 
wages  are  the  reason  for  existen«^ 
unions.  Through  contracts  whid-^ 
vide  more  money  for  fewer  ho®  j 
labor,  they  seek  to  improve  the  k' 
nomic  status  of  their  members,  to  S 
them  from  drudgery,  to  increase  ; 
improve  their  leisure  time.  Those  ;; 
the  objectives — ^but  are  they  attil- 
in  actuality,  when  the  process  of 
ning  them  costs  more  than  it  gains’ 


of  last  week  indicated,  are  well  in  line  men,  we  have  year  after  year  without 
with  those  of  bigger  cities.  It  was  not  a  day’s  loss  of  work  due  to  an  impasse 


over  hovu^  or  working  conditions.  The  with  employers,  steady  wages,  well- 
men  struck  because  the  office  insisted  defined  spheres  of  rmion  and  employer 


upon  an  arbitration  clause,  providing  authority,  xminterrupted  production, 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  future  Under  the  Michigan  contracts,  one 


differences. 


violation  has  followed  another,  with 


Throughout  the  scale  negotiations,  neither  side’s  hands  being  wholly 
the  union  spokesmen  had  countered  clean  but  the  bulk  of  the  responsibil- 


this  demand  with  the  contention  that  ity  resting  upon  the  union  leadership, 
they  had  to  stand  on  their  “constitu-  Frequently  the  leaders  could  not  or 


tional  right”  to  strike.  The  office  had  would  not  use  their  authority  to  en- 
offered  vacations  with  pay — one  week  force  performance  of  a  contract  pre- 


in  1940  and  two  weeks  in  1941 — in  sumably  made  in  mutual  good  faith. 


return  for  the  arbitration  concession.  Trifling  arguments  between  foremen 


The  printers  insisted  upon  the  vaca-  and  workmen  were  permitted  to  de- 


tions  without  the  arbitration  clause 
and  the  office  let  them  strike. 


velop  into  plant-wide  disturbances, 
with  repercussions  in  scores  of  other 


It  was  strange  behavior  by  so  sea-  plants  where  industrial  peace  pre- 


soned  a  imion  as  an  ITU  unit.  Arbi-  vailed.  No  one  has  yet  computed  the 


tration  is  nothing  new  to  the  typo-  cost  of  these  flare-ups,  not  only  to  the 
graphical  union,  de^ite  the  absence  automobile  manufacturers,  but  to 


of  an  international  contract  between  working  people  in  every  comer  of  the 
the  ITU  and  the  ANPA.  Hundreds  of  country  whose  welfare  depends  upon 


local  contracts  provide  this  means  of  the  Michigan  assembly  lines, 
settling  disputes,  and  for  a  lifetime,  •  •  * 

it  had  been  in  force  between  the 

Youngstown  paper  and  its  composing  WE  HAVE  run  across  one  set  of  fig- 


room  forces.  It  Wcis  dropped  a  few  ures  on  the  recent  Chrysler  strike 


years  ago;  we  suppose  when  unions  which  look  at  the  same  time  credible 


generally  got  the  idea  that  they  could 
do  better  without  th?  arbitration 


and  unbelievable  — 
credible  because  the 


process.  Now,  after  a  fruitless  strike,  Chrysler  Strike  ^mathematics  stand 

_ 1_  •  _t_ A  _ 1_  _1_  ^1.  f  A  •  11*^  SSnVkAllAyr  — 


which  cost  everybody  the  fruits  of  at 
least  one  day’s  work,  arbitration  goes 
back  into  the  Youngstown  contract. 


Cost  Workers 


up,  and  unbeliev¬ 
able  because  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that 


and  everybody  but  the  professional  either  union  officials  or  xmion  mem- 
stirrer-uppers  ought  to  be  content.  bers  would  sacrifice  so  much  for  so 
^  ^  ^  little.  According  to  the  Hackensack 

(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record  of 
FROM  nearly  29  years  of  watching  Dec.  1,  the  strike  netted  the  union 


arbitration  proceedings,  we  should  members  a  gain  of  3  cents  an  hour  in 
judge  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  wages — they  had  asked,  if  we  recall 


Arbitrotioo 
That  Has 


the  union  party.  We  correctly,  for  10  cents.  They  wanted 
can  recall  only  one  the  closed  shop,  and  didn’t  get  it. 
arbitration  case  in  They  wanted  a  separate  CIO  union  of 


Worked  Well  union  got  foremen  and  supervisors — which  didn’t 

the  worst  of  it — and  go  over.  And  they  wanted  a  voice  in 


that  one  didn’t  last  the  establishment  of  production  sched- 
long.  It  was  the  celebrated  award  by  ules.  That,  by  the  agreement,  is  re¬ 


former  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  in  the  served  to  management,  with  a  joint 
case  of  the  New  York  City  pressmen  grievance  committee  to  settle  disputes. 


16  years  ago.  That  was  bad  arbitra-  The  Record  calculates  that  150,000 


tion.  The  decision  took  no  account  of  workers  were  made  idle  for  54  days 
the  long-established  practice  of  over-  by  the  strike.  At  3  cents  an  hour,  their 
stuffed  claims  by  both  parties,  and  we  increased  wage  for  a  42-hour  week  is 


suppose  no  one  was  more  surprised  41.26,  or  $63  for  a  50- week  year.  If 
than  the  publishers  themselves  when  150,000  men  were  idle  for  54  days,  and 


they  found  that  the  arbitrator  had  their  average  wage  was  $6  a  day,  the 
granted  practically  their  entire  claim,  wage  loss  for  the  strike  period  reaches 


The  conditions  it  set  up  had  to  be  the  staggering  total  of  $48,600,000.  The 


modified  several  times  between  Feb-  3-cent  an  hour  wage  increase,  if  ap- 


ruary  and  September,  1923,  but  the  plied  to  all  of  the  150,000  men,  is 
heat  generated  in  the  union  finally  equivalent  to  $3,650,000  in  a  year’s 
blew  up  in  a  city-wide  strike.  New  work.  Meanwhile  the  company  lost 


York  went  on  short  newspaper  rations  an  estimated  $100,000,000  in  sales — 
for  more  than  a  week,  and  when  the  which  should  mean  from  $10,000,000  to 


strike  ended  in  a  complete  defeat  for  $15,000,000  in  profits. 


the  union,  the  set-up  was  entirely  new.  That’s  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 


The  old  officers,  who  had  not  wanted  Chrysler  story.  The  waves  of  that 
a  strike  but  were  unable  to  curb  the  8-week  strike  lapped  back  into  the 


indignation  of  hot-headed  members,  mines  and  the  steel  mills,  the  glass 


had  no  place  in  the  new  union  organ-  plants,  the 


factories,  the 


ized  by  the  international  body.  The  hardware  plants.  It  cut  deeply  into 
publishers  could  probably  have  im-  department  store  sales  in  Detroit  and 


posed  their  own  terms  in  the  new  in  every  other  city  where  men  were 


contract,  but  reason  by  that  time  pre-  idle  and  families  on 


vailed  on  all  sides,  and  the  new  basis.  It  put  the  grocer  and  the 
arrangement  was  completely  work-  butcher  into  debt,  it  destroyed  the 


able.  It  has  worked  without  a  hint  of  profits  of  countless  filling  stations. 


trouble  ever  since,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmens’  &  Assis- 


It  wiped  out  Chrysler  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  thereby 


tants’  Union  has  had  an  international  throwing  printers  out  of  work  and 


NOT  FOR  ONE  moment  do  we  advo¬ 
cate  any  limit  on  the  right  to  strike. 
That  is  a  necessary  right  and  should 
be  an  inalienable 
Why  Not  right  of  the  American 
Count  Cost  working  man.  By  the 
...  -  same  tokens,  it  is  a 

In  Advance?  right  which  should  be 
exercised  only  after 
every  other  means  of  settling  a  dis¬ 
pute  has  been  exhausted.  That  has 
not  been  normal  procedure  in  many 
strikes  of  recent  years;  the  strike  is  an 
early  element,  a  threat  overhanging 
negotiations  from  the  start,  with  one 
or  several  strike  votes  possible  when¬ 
ever  the  employer  resists  specific  de¬ 
mands  of  the  union  negotiators.  TTiere 
probably  are  situations  where  the 
union  seems  to  have  no  other  re¬ 
course  than  to  use  the  “pistol  point” 
tactics.  More  often,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  the  rough  stuff  is  used  to  en¬ 
hance  the  prestige  of  the  union  leader 
among  his  followers  and  in  wider 
labor  circles.  The  welfare  of  the  rank- 
and-file  workers  is  secondary. 

We  have  often  wondered  whether 
enthusiastic  union  men  ever  sharpen  a 
pencil  and  balance  the  plus  and  minus 
elements  of  a  strike  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  and  for  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  results, 
we  think,  would  frequently  look  like 
those  of  the  Chrysler  battle  noted 
above.  The  wage  increase  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  that  strike  amounts  to  a 
lot  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  year,  but 
it  would  not  equal  the  sum  of  wages 
lost  in  54  days  until  it  had  gone  on  and 
on  for  12  years.  The  sales  lost  by  the 
manufacturer  can  probably  never  be 
regained — thousands  of  cars  that 
Chrysler  might  have  sold  in  those 
eight  weeks  went  on  the  books  of  his 
competitors,  with  the  probability  that 
many  of  the  buyers  are  permanently 
lost  as  Chrysler  prospects.  And,  of 
course,  the  profits  from  those  lost  sales 
are  lost  forever — unavailable  for  divi¬ 
dends,  for  plant  expansion,  for  adver¬ 
tising  that  might  have  widened  the 
company’s  sphere  and  provided  more 
employment  and  better  wages. 

If  that  is  true  of  a  great  motor¬ 
car  manufacturer,  it  is  even  more 
true  of  a  newspaper  which  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  shut  down  by  a  strike.  An 
automobile  maker  has  a  chance  of 
recouping  some  of  his  lost  business 
by  aggressive  promotion.  A  news¬ 
paper  ad  which  didn’t  run  today  will 
never  run,  for  tomorrow’s  business  is 
another  entity.  Wages  lost  in  a  news¬ 
paper  strike,  like  that  in  Wilkes-Barre 
early  this  year,  are  never  recovered.  A 
man  who  loses  the  whole  of  his  $45 
salary  for  10  weeks  and  comes  out  of 
a  strike  with  a  10%  raise,  has  to  work 
for  most  of  two  years  before  the  raise 
makes  up  for  the  time  and  money 
lost.  In  all  likelihood,  the  loss  of 
wages  compelled  him  to  go  into  debt, 
with  interest  that  might  nm  from  6 
to  30%  a  year.  That  automatically 
takes  him  out  of  the  market  for 
luxuries  or  even  necessities,  includ¬ 
ing  medical  and  dental  care  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  So  it  seems  to 
us,  looking  at  it  from  a  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint,  that  the  minus  side 
of  most  strikes  far  out-balances  the 
gains  for  the  worker.  There  are  other 


AND  WHILE  we’re  on  the  gest  J 
subject  of  labor,  it  might  be  rele.v 
to  say  a  few  words  about  honest  j  :• 
nalism  in  labor  c  ■ 
Union  Press  troversies. 

Can  Also  Be  the  fashion. 

alive  by  the  r- 
wingers,  to  keep 

the  cry  that  the  “capitalist  prs' 
never  gives  the  labor  side  of  the  &-• 
fairly.  Any  impartial  examinatioEi 
the  newspaper  reports  of,  say  the  n 
cent  Chrysler  strike,  will  be  sufei:. 
to  brand  that  common  charge  as  fe® 
propaganda.  Whatever  may  b* 
been  said  of  the  old  days,  in  Ups 
Sinclairish  terms,  the  daily  reoonii 
proof  today  that  newspapers  and!* 
services  are  trying  to  cover  the  kk 
front  fairly  and  objectively. 

Not  as  much  can  be  said  for  somei 
the  labor  press.  The  Guild  Reporr 
for  instance,  recently  had  a  str? 
headed  “Bad  Faith  in  Election  hr. 
to  Hearst,”  and  another  “KFS  G® 
‘Ringers’  Into  Guild  Election.”  R; 
referred  to  the  elec* 'on  to  deterE:^ 
whether  the  Guild  would  reprn 
sent  the  employes  of  King  Fea  ^ 
Service  enterprises,  held  in  the  s.:- 
mer  of  1938.  In  a  recent  hearin|  r 
that  election  before  the  NLRB,  A.  I 
Isserman,  Guild  attorney,  brought : 
in  examining  a  witness  that  sev?- 
executives  of  King  Features  had  vr ;; 
in  that  election.  Their  names  were  r 
a  list  of  eligible  voters  submitted  :^ 
the  King  management  to  the  NL" 
and  to  the  Guild  in  advance  of  U; 
election.  Some  names  were  cR- 
lenged  by  the  Guild  and  withi-^ 
by  the  management,  which  insL^rJ 
that  all  other  employes  be  penr.  - 
to  vote,  lest  the  election  give  cl- 
boys  the  right  to  have  more  to  i 
about  working  conditions  than  !  - 
sponsible  employes. 

The  list  of  voters  was  approved:? 
the  NLRB,  and  the  Guild  lost 
election  by  about  37  votes  out  of  o' - 
than  600  cast.  Mr.  Isserman’s  q-c" 
tioning  brought  out  the  names  of 
who  he  claims  should  not  have 
permitted  to  vote.  One  is  Brs;  ■ 
Kelley,  now  vice-president.  At  - 
time  of  the  election,  he  held 
tive  status.  Another  is  George  T.  »•' 
greaves,  now  general  busines 
ager  and  a  member  of  the  Board. 
cording  to  King,  he  did  not  have  -- 
status  at  the  time  of  the  election. 
other  four  are  performing  apP*,^' 
mately  the  same  duties  now  as  ^ 
and  the  management  claimed  B  ? 
recent  hearing  that,  regardless  ot  -  ? 
official  titles,  their  status  was  tna-  ^ 
employes,  rather  than  executives 
similar  claim  at  the  time  of 
tion  was  upheld  by  a  field  exa..- 
for  the  NLRB. 

The  Guild  Reporter’s  storiw  - 
plainly  smear  tactics.  The  . 

of  the  six,  had  it  been  j  . 

Board,  would  not  R^^e  chang 
result  of  the  election.  There 
deception  by  the  managemen  - 
the  names  were  in  plain  - 

subject  to  Guild  challenge 
ballotting.  Concealment 
sible  and  none  was  attempteu  .  . 
term  “ringers”  implies.  Norw 

bad  faith.  The  whole  transac bon  ^ 

in  the  open,  and  the  bttemp  , 
otherwise  can  only  be 
the  guild  strategy  of  destru 
slander. 
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lection  Two 


STEP  AHEAD  with  MIVTERTYPE  REGAL 


ORVILLE  S.  VIcPHERSON,  President  and 
Publisher,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal 


Above  headline  is  quoted  from  a 
statement  by  Orville  S.  McPher¬ 
son,  President  and  Publisher  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal, 
referring  to  that  paper’s  recent 
purchase  of  Intertype  Regal  News 
Type.  Mr.  McPherson’s  comments 
and  those  of  his  able  production 
manager,  Gordon  F.  Elrod,  are  re¬ 
produced  in  full  on  this  page  and 
are  worth  the  careful  attention  of 
other  progressive  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  mechanical  executives. 


Home  of  the  Kansas  Oty  Journal,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


MR.  McPherson  :  “The  results  obtained  from  the 
installation  of  8-point  Intertype  Regal  have  been 
most  gratifying.  When  we  decided  upon  making  use 
of  a  new  and  larger  news  type,  we  had  in  mind  the 
large  expense  involved  in  gathering,  editing  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  news  in  print  ready  for  our  readers.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  made  a  thorough  study  of  available  news  types, 
and  selected  Regal  as  being  the  face  which  would 
enable  our  readers  to  absorb  a  greater  amount  of  the 
news  we  gather  daily  for  them.  It  is  interesting  to 


read  the  letters  of  appreciation 
received  in  each  day’s  mail  and 
to  have  our  readers’  approval  Kansas  city  joumai 
of  the  news  type  selected.’’ 

MR.  ELROD:  “The  installation  of  Intertype  Regal 
has  improved  machine  distribution  and  eliminated 
many  machine  stops.  Errors  have  been  reduced.  I  at¬ 
tribute  all  this  to  the  smooth  way  in  which  the  wide- 
tooth  matrices  run  and  the  lessening  of  eyestrain  and 
fatigue  on  our  operators  and  proofreaders. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  December  9,  1939 


Improvements  in  Ink,  Paper  Needed, 


Says  N.  Y.  Times  Mechanical  Chief 


Strang  Praises  Advances  Made  In  Past  Few  Years — Expects 
Little  Change  in  Printing  Processes  in  Near  Future 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


FROM  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  battleship 
Arizona  where  he  served  four  years 
as  an  officer,  to  the  gravure  plant  of 
,he  Neu'  York 


Times,  was  the 
jroad  step  taken 
n  1925  by  Lt. 
IZortland  J. 
Strang,  Annapo¬ 
lis  graduate  and 
engineer.  R  e  - 
tired  from  the 
service  because 
of  a  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  Lt.  Strang 
assimilated  the 
intricate  r  o  t  o 


C.  J.  Strang 


process  as  a 
duck  learns  to 
swim,  and  after  nine  months  there 
he  was  transferred  to  the  executive 
office  of  the  mechanical  department 
as  night  superintendent. 

In  the  years  since  then  he  became 
the  right  hand  man  of  Charles  F.  Hart, 
mechanical  superintendent,  and  when 
the  latter  was  named  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  emeritus  on  Nov.  3  after 
25  years'  .service,  Mr.  Strang  was 
named  as  his  successor. 

The  new  chief  of  the  vast  mechan¬ 
ical  operations  of  the  Times,  now  only 
42.  is  slender  and  wirey,  possesses  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  and  runs  his  de¬ 
partment  with  smooth  efficiency.  Un¬ 
der  his  direction  are  800  mechanical 
department  employes  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  a  bewildering  array 
of  high-speed,  modern  newspaper 
printing  machinery.  A  quick  glance 
through  the  Times'  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  would  show  76  presses.  52  Wood 
units  and  24  Hoe;  eight  Automatic- 
Wood  Autoplates;  and  91  typesetting 
machines. 


Little  Fundamental  Change 

Scarcely  anyone  will  deny  that  the 
New  York  Times,  day  in  and  day  out. 
is  one  of  the  best  printed  newspapers 
in  the  world.  To  keep  it  so,  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  if  possible,  is  Mr.  Strang’s  job. 

Interviewed  in  his  office  on  the  11th 
floor  of  the  Times  building  this  week. 
Mr.  Strang  declined  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  oracle  and  discuss  the 
future  improvements  which  might  be 
achieved  in  newspaper  printing. 

“When  you  boil  it  all  down.”  he  re¬ 
flected,  “there  has  been  no  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  the  new.spaper 
printing  process  in  the  past  three  or 
four  decades,  and  at  the  present  time 
I  do  not  see  any  radical  changes  in 
sight. 

“There  have  been  tremendous  im¬ 
provements.  of  course,  in  paper,  ink, 
and  the  speeds  at  which  machines  can 
be  operated,  but  the  fundamentals  are 
the  same. 


but  they,  too,  are  faced  with  the  cost 
problem. 

"The  printing  press  and  other  ma¬ 
chine  manufacturers  have  improved 
their  products  tremendously.  Offhand. 
I  might  mention  machine  design,  steel 
presses,  and  accurately  cut  gearing. 
Of  course,  the  list  could  be  extended 
indefinitely.” 

Changes  Must  Come  from  Outside 

Answering  the  criticism  sometimes 
heard,  that  newspap>ers,  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  collectively,  do  not  spend 
enough  time  on  research  in  an  effort 
to  improve  their  product,  Mr.  Strang 
said: 

"The  op>erating  end  is  so  fully  occu¬ 
pied  in  getting  out  the  paper  from 
day  to  day  that  there  is  little  time  for 
experimental  work.  A  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  are  able  to  do  some  research,  but 
not  many. 

"The  real  changes  must  come  from 
the  outside.’’ 

Mr.  Strang  firmly  believes  in  the 
value  of  a  technical  education  for 
those  who  would  hold  executive  po.si- 
tions  in  newspaper  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  and  feels  that  in  the  future 
those  who  pos.sess  it  will  advance  most 
rapidly. 

The  new  Times'  mechanical  chief  is 
one  of  those  rare  specimens,  a  native 
New  Yorker.  He  was  born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  1898.  and  attended  Boys’  High 
School  there.  He  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Annapolis,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  1921. 
Assigned  to  the  Arizona,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  the 
commission  he  held  when  he  was  re¬ 
tired  in  1925. 


He  makes  his  home  in  Mt.  Vernon. 
N.  Y.,  which  is  just  above  the  north¬ 
ern  city  line  of  New  York  City.  He 
and  Mrs.  Strang  are  the  parents  of 
one  daughter,  who  is  13. 

He  arrives  at  his  office  at  the  Times 
between  three  and  four  o’clock  each 
day  and  remains  until  after  the  first 
edition  is  off  the  press  some  time 
after  11  p.m. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  forced  to 
take  time  out  because  of  illness,  and 
after  he  recovered  he  was  advised  to 
t?ke  up  golf  as  an  exercise,  a  game  he 
had  never  been  interested  in.  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  game  with  such  determina¬ 
tion,  however,  that  a  year  and  a  half 
later  he  was  breaking  90. 

He  has  one  other  hobby,  profes¬ 
sional  football,  and  last  Sunday, 
despite  a  cold  rain,  saw  the  New  York 
Giants  defeat  the  Red.skins  for  the 
Eastern  championship. 


Day  Re-elected 


“Basically,  good  printing  is  contin¬ 
gent  upon  two  factors — time  and  cost. 
Given  the  proper  time  to  complete  a 
job,  and  the  highest  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  good  printing  will  result.  The 
time  and  cost  factors  loom  large  for 
every  newspaper. 

“The  basis  of  all  printing,  of  course, 
is  paper. 

“You  have  never  seen  good  printing 
on  bad  paper,  but  you  can  see  bad 
printing  on  good  paper. 

“Everyone  connected  with  news¬ 
papers  desires  to  see  an  improvement 
in  newsprint  and  ink.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  in  each  field  are  working  hard. 


Bertram  Day,  Kenosha,  president, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  Wisconsin 
Typographical  Conference  were  re¬ 
elected  at  the  19th  annual  meeting 
heH  in  Fond  du  Lac,  recently,  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  300  delegates 
from  throughout  Wisconsin.  Other 
officers  are:  Emil  Herges,  Sheboygan, 
vice-president:  August  L.  Guis.  Mil¬ 
waukee,  secretary-treasurer. 


Gage  Reappointed 


4dds  New  Equipment  Impgrjal  DeVClOpS 


New  Zinc  Alloy 


Firm  Says  "Stretch"  1$ 
Eliminated  from  "Register" 
Metal 


Seated  at  one  of  the  two  new  Linotypes 
added  to  the  battery  of  Idaho  Statesman 
composing  room  is  the  publisher,  Mar¬ 
garet  Cobb  Ailshie.  Standing  (left)  is 
Business  Manager  E.  E.  Walden  and  Editor 
Irving  W.  Hart. 


The  Imperial  Type  Metal  Compi- 
has  announced  the  development  of  i 
special  photo  engravers’  zinc  alip 
called  “Register”  zinc.  The  compa.-; 
states  that  it  has  removed  80*7  ofi 
“stretch”  from  “Register”  zinc  by  rt- 
crystallizing  it  before  it  leaves  a 
factory.  It  is  claimed  that  this  elic.. 
nation  of  “.stretch”  removes  the  dif 
culties  of  plate  “stretch”  that  ft!- 
quently  causes  zinc  color  plates  a 
be  out  of  register.  It  is  also  said  th- 
it  precludes  the  possibility  of  pk: 
“stretch”  when  being  rolled  by  i 
stereotyper  at  the  time  of  moldi:; 
mats.  The  company  advises  us  fe 
this  new  “Register”  zinc  alloy  is 
durable  that  it  withstands  molfti 
of  more  than  500  dry  mats  withe: 
visible  wear  or  rounding  of  edges,  e 
is  suitable  for  long  press  runs. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by 
Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie,  publisher  of 
the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  in.stallation  of  $26,000  worth 
of  new  equipment  in  the  publication's 
printing  and  engraving  plants. 

In  the  printing  department  have 
been  added  two  new  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines — a  model  31  head-letter  ma¬ 
chine,  and  a  model  32  ad  machine. 
Remodeling  of  the  Statesman  building 
was  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
new  equipment,  a  two-story  addition 
having  been  built  where  there  was 
formerly  a  court. 

The  second  floor  of  the  addition  sup¬ 
plies  room  for  two  new  darkrooms — 
one  for  the  Statesman’s  photographer 
and  one  for  the  engraving  plant.  It 
also  provides  additional  space  needed 
for  the  recent  installation  of  a  new 
photo-engraving  camera  and  auto¬ 
matic  nailing  machine  for  blocking 
cuts. 

The  new  strip-film  process  has  been 
introduced  in  the  engraving  plant. 
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Plans  New  Plant 


Austin  (Tex.)  Tribune  Buys 

Site  for  Building 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  purchased  a  piece  of  pro¬ 
perty  at  10th  and  Colorado  streets  in 
Au.stin  as  the  site  for  a  new  building 
for  the  newspaper.  Jack  Padgett,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  property,  located  directly  south 
of  the  governor's  mansion  fronts  84.5 
feet  on  West  10th  street  and  138  feet 
on  Colorado  street  and  is  immediately 
north  of  the  old  Bell  airdrome  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  publishing  company 
rtcentlv  attempted  successfully  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  Travis  county  for  $70,000. 

The  purchase  was  made  from  George 
W.  Prewitt  of  Elgin,  but  the  purchase 
price  was  not  disclosed.  Plans  for  the 
hijildi-’g  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date,  Padgett  said. 


The  above  drawings  illustrate  a 
experiment  recently  conducted  w: 
"Register’’  zinc.  Two  sheets  or  fla: 
of  zinc.  (A)  standard  zinc  and  (B 
“Register”  zinc,  were  cut  exactly  lie 
.same  size.  A  longitudinal  strip 
each  piece,  one-half  inch  wide,  wt 
cut  from  the  .side  of  each  plate.  Tie 
pieces  of  zinc  were  then  given  fire 
etchings  and  were  placed  along  sided 
the  strips  cut  off  before  etching.  Tie 
standard  zinc  “stretched'’  3 '64  off- 
inch  while  the  “stretch”  in  “Register 
zinc  was  so  infinitestimal  that  it  cou.t 
not  be  detected. 


Coincident  with  the  announceme: 
of  “Register”  zinc,  the  Imperial^ 
Metal  Company  also  announced  “Red:- 
bak”  a  non-metallic  acid  resist  coati-’-*- 
applied  uniformly  at  the  factory  to 
the  reverse  (non -etching)  surfa^- 
the  zinc  plate.  This  coating  has  btt 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  meu-.- 
or  asphaltum  coating.  "Redibtf 
a  vegetable  compound  and  is  blue  r 
color. 

The  company  states  that  it  - 
unaffected  by  alcohol,  benzol, 
or  normal  burning  technique,  and 
being  non-metallic.  it  will  not 
the  saws  or  scratch. 


Page,  Paper  Survey 


asd 


Using  Alltone  Process 


Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
has  been  re-appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years  as  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 


The  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star- 
News,  have  been  licensed  to  uSe  the 
Alltone  process  originated  by  Albert 
Lengel,  production  manager,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune.  Both  papers  are 
using  the  direct-from-zinc  printing 
process  for  advertising  layouts  at  the 
present  time,  but  may  extend  its  use 
to  editorial  matter  after  Jan.  1. 


A  new  survey  of  page  siz« 
paper  roll  widths  is  being  ■ 
the  Mechanical  Department  <» 

A.N.P.A..  of  which  W.  E.  Win«  ^ 
manager.  The  last  survey  was 
two  years  ago. 


Bass  Joins  Ideal 


W.  E.  Bass,  formerly  of  ‘he 
Machine  Company,  has  jo*" 
Long  Island  City  sales  force  o 
Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 


pany. 
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Home-made  Plant  Produces  Engravings 

Bangor,  Me.,  Cameraman  Wouldn't  Admit  It  Couldn't  Be  Done 
And  Spent  Total  of  $32  for  Equipment  —  Tells  How  He  Did  It 


By  GEORGE  F.  MULHERIN 

StafF  Photographer,  Bangor  (Me.)  Doily  Commercial 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  25,  and  has  been  on  the  Commercial  nearly 
three  years.  He  says  he  would  rather  experiment  with  photo-mechanical 
processes  than  eat.  He  has  been  doing  news  photo  work  for  three  years. 


the  engraving  situation  on  smaller  a  little  impatient  about  the  delay  The  first  and  greatest  problem  pre-  pinion.  This  did  not  have  to  be  any- 
daily  papers  of  15,000  or  20,000  cir-  that  always  follows  business  confer-  sented  for  solving  was  the  screen,  thing  elaborate,  just  a  series  of  mark- 

culatiMi  has  been  widely  discussed  in  ences  so  we  started,  entirely  on  our  Screens  run  into  big  money  and  all  we  ings  that  could  stay  in  one  place  for 

an  effort  to  find  own,  to  experiment  in  the  unknown  wanted  was  a  small  three  column,  60  the  correct  setting  of  the  screen  after 

a  satisfactory  so-  depths  of  photo-engraving.  line  one  for  general  news  work,  and  so  its  being  moved.  To  accomplish  this 

lution  by  which  This  exp>eriment  was  undertaken  for  it  was  fulfilled  with  the  purchasing  two  five  cent  protractors  were  stuck 

these  papers  can  two  reasons.  First:  to  find  out  just  _ 

1  have  the  advan-  how  little  money  it  would  take  actu-  ^  ::i 


get  together.  general  outline  of  the  whole  process.  ‘ 

Cost  Wo$  Chief  Barrier  This  was  accomplished  in  due  time  |  :  H  ^  JK  > 

The  publishers  of  the  Bangor  Daily  and  after  much  figuring  the  process  f.'  ^  J  B  +  i 

Commercial  had  a  problem  similar  to  was  familiar  in  theory.  Constant  study  jf  ^  \ 

that  of  many  other  smaller  dailies,  brought  out  just  what  made  the  dots  1  M  '-'"I 

that  of  sending  work  outside,  and  and  how  they  varied  in  size  according  *  ,  S 

were  trying  to  improve  conditions  by  to  the  copy  ^ing  photographed.  With  SllL  ^ 

considering  the  installation  of  a  plant  that  information  fairly  clear,  the  task  ^  ^ 

in  the  building.  Faster,  better  service  of  actually  constructing  the  small  |;  B 

on  both  spot  news  and  advertising  art  three-column  plant  was  started.  |  :  ^ 

wuld  then  be  available  but  the  ini-  Screen  Purchased  for  $t0  | 

later  used  as  a  copy  holder  after 

When  the  owners  went  into  confer-  where  it  was  supposed  to  be,  marked  '  '  in.  " 

ma  to  find  a  reasonable  solution  re-  the  first  chapter  of  this  junk  pile  en-  „„  example  of  a  finished  cut  turned  out  by  Photographer  Mulherin  with  his 

s^nJing  the  initial  investment,  we  got  graving  plant.  j32  home-made  engraving  plant.  This  cut  was  used  in  the  Commercial. 

H  of  a  5  X  7  Tasope’  screen  costing  $10.  together  and  the  old  focusing  knob 

H  This  $10  was  nearly  one-third  of  the  was  brought  out  through  the  center. 

whole  amount  of  money  invested  in  All  that  was  necessary  then  was  to 
I  ’  the  plant.  make  a  pointer  which  would  follow 

i  •  The  camera  was  made  by  sealing  up  around  the  protractor  by  degrees  so  a 

■P  i-  - 1  I  the  leaky  bellows  of  an  old  x  8^/2  duplicate  screen  setting  could  be  made 

^  ^Hh|H  I  Eastman  view  camera  to  be  light-tight  easily. 

/  HH  camera  had  been  through  a  fire  How  Screen  Seffing  Was  Made 

jKgi  j  and  was  pretty  well  gone),  and  with  The  initial  screen  setting  was  made 

B  ^3B  this  in  readiness  the  mounting  of  by  taking  a  piece  of  glass  and  putting 

P  ^BBK  -  the  screen,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  it  on  the  camera  in  place  of  the  origi- 

■  j  i  adjustable,  was  started.  nal  ground  glass  and  then  actually 

B  ^  ^  A  plywood  box  was  built  about  a  measuring  the  screen  distance  through 

*■ foot  long,  open  at  both  ends,  and  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  glass,  figur- 

nailed  on  to  the  back  of  the  view  ing  in,  of  course,  the  thickness  of  the 

JBxBB^BB -  camera.  The  regular  back  of  the  screen  cover  glass.  Once  getting  it 

camera  was  then  made  to  fit  on  to  placed  in  the  correct  position,  it  was 
instead  of  the  left  there  and  the  stops  were  changed 
^B  camera.  Within  this  plywood  box  the  to  take  the  reductions  and 

^B  screen,  which  had  been  framed  in  enlargements.  It  really  was  not  neces- 

^B  was  made  secure  to  sary  to  have  the  two  protractors  for 

^B  the  another  screen  as  a  60  screen 

^B  camera  had  been  one 

mantled  until  nothing  remained  but  The  lens  work,  one  of  the  most  im- 
the  focusing  pinion  and  track.  The  portant  parts  of  the  whole  outfit,  had 
screen  was  attached  to  this  track  in  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  old  10%  inch 
such  a  way  that  when  the  old  focus-  three  focal  lengUi  lens — a  great  old 
ing  track  was  focused,  or  at  least  the  lens  in  its  day  but  quite  out  of  place 
same  motions  were  used,  it  would  (Continued  on  inside  back  cover) 


,  ^  •  f«if  idea  of  fhe  whole  camera  set  up  with  Mulherin  on  the  busi- 

1^^  depth  of  a  cut.  Note  59c  lamps,  the  drawing  board  copy 

’  .  •  "®*  holding  the  screen  mechanism  and  the  distance  indicator  which  was 
rectors.  Nothing  else  of  note  except  that  the  camera  was  stationary  and  the 
copy  board  moved  in  and  out. 
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Overpacking  Advised  to  Achieve 
Ctear  First-impression  Pages 


Allen  Writes  Book 


Added  Thickness  of  .007  on  Second  impression  Cytinders 
Attains  Desired  Resuits,  Pressman  Dectares 


In  Febniary  Harper  &  Brothers  will 
publish  a  new  book  on  makeup  by 
John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  The  Linotype 
News,  to  be  entitled  “The  Modem 
Newspaper."  The  book  will  probably 
have  as  a  sub-title  “Its  Typography 
and  Methods  of  News  Presentation.” 


Three  Are  Added 
To  ANPA  Group 


By  HARRY  E.  ZERBE 

Pressroom  Superintendent,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune 


Chambon  Buys 


AMONG  the  many  things  that  press-  with  this  article  and  among  them  may 
men  strive  to  improve  and  gives  be  some  of  the  older  pressmen  that 


very  gratifying  results  to  all  con 


Harry  Zerbe  a  neces¬ 

sary  evil  and  do 
little  or  nothing  about  it. 


ilts  to  all  con-  date  back  to  the  rubber,  felt  and 
cerned,  when  tympan  era.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
they  do,  is  the  men  were  the  first  pressmen  to  over¬ 
printing  of  good  pack  the  second  impression  cylinders, 
looking,  clean,  but  not  for  the  foregoing  reason, 
even  -  colored  In  those  days  the  system  was,  rub- 
first  impression  ber  and  felt  on  the  first  impression 
pages,  especially  and  rubber,  felt  and  tympan  on  the 
on  their  half  rolls  second  impression.  That  overpacked 
of  paper.  the  second  impression  cylinder  .025, 

It  seems  that  the  usual  thickness  of  the  muslin,  used 
some  papers  feel  as  a  tympan.  They  only  put  a  tym- 
that  this  fuzzy  pan  on  the  first  impression  because 
appearing  first  the  felt  became  so  covered  with  ink 
impression  print-  that  it  caused  excessive  waste,  caused 
ing  is  a  neces-  by  offset,  after  a  break, 
sary  evil  and  do  In  closing,  I  sincerely  hope  that  I 
ut  it.  have  not  conveyed  the  idea  to  any- 


Weiss-Speedry 


We  were  going  along  pretty  much  one  that  this  is  a  cure-all  for  many 
that  way  until,  a  number  of  years  ago,  of  the  reasons  for  poor  printing  due 


we  received  a  carload  of  half  rolls  of  to  such  things  as,  broken  type,  type 
paper  that  had  been  in  a  railroad  off  its  feet,  ptoor  half-tones  shallow 


accident.  Our  car  had  left  the  tracks  ads,  etc.  No,  the  above  idea  will  not 
and  naturally  those  rolls  were  very  help  them  at  all  but  it  will  clear  up 


flat.  They  were  so  bad  and  the  paper  a  “fuzzy”  first  impression  and  allow 
cores  so  crushed  that  we  had  to  force  you  to  run  the  same  amount  of  color 


the  spindle  through  the  core  by  put-  on  the  first  as  you  do  on  the  second 
ting  the  roll  on  a  truck  and  hitting  impression  thereby  adding  greatly  to 


the  spindle,  head  first,  against  a  con-  the  appearance  of  the  paper. 


Crete  wall.  A  simple  way  to  try  this  idea  out. 

Pounded  Info  Shape  should  you  think  it  has  merit  and 

We  had  to  pound  them  into  as  nearly  ^  ^  to  the  expense  of  a 

^ow  sot  of  blankets,  IS  this:  Put  a 


round  shape  as  possible  with  an  iron  u  \  t  j  .u 

bar,  in  hopes  we  could  make  them  sheet  of  .008  man ila  paper  under  the 


run’.  After  all  this  preparation  they  impression  blanket  you  wish 


ran,'  after  a  fashion  but  print?  The  \?  t*-y  on.  This  will  give  you 

fuzzy  effect,  or  slur  we  had  on  our  ^e  same  effect  as  changing  blankets. 


first  impre^ion  was  so  bad,  where  and  who  knows,  you  may  think  it’s  a 
the  bumps  in  the  roll  would  let  the 


paper  flood  in  between  the  cylinders, 

it  would  make  a  person  almost  dizzy  InfArfwnA  HinnAr 
who  tried  to  read  it  any  length.  llllvll|PC  l/lllllvl 

Putting  on  tension  only  caused  _  -j  .  d  l  \a/"Ii  d  li 

breaks.  Changing  the  impression,  on  rresident  Becker  Will  Be  Host 
either  the  first  or  second  impression  To  2 5- Year  Group 
cylinders  had  little  or  no  effect  on  n  -j  .  i  ^  t  -n 

the  appearance  of  the  paper.  ,  President  Neal  Dow  Becker  will 

Wher  tension  or  impression  would  ^  Jo  Intertype  Corpora- 


President  Becker  Will  Be  Host 
To  25-Year  Group 

President  Neal  Dow  Becker  will 


Quater  Century  Club  on  Dec.  15, 

not  improve  conditions,  I  decided  to  .  tr  .  i  d  1 1 

use  an  idea  that  Fred  Young  of  the  the  Hotel  ^ssert,  Brooklyn.  With 


uac:  dll  lucd  tiidL  r  i  cu  xviuiiK  tiic  rx 

Boston  Transcript  had  used  to  clear  the  addition  th^  year  of  ten  new  mem- 
up  a  slur.  He  overpacked  the  second  ^  f 


impression  cylinder. 

We  have  a  five  imit.  Standard  pat¬ 
tern  Hoe  press  and  we  used  the  regu- 


063  corks  ^derneath  blem,  symbolic  of  his  service  and  will 
and  .0^  felts  on  top.  At  our  first  be  presented  with  a  sum  of  money. 


pression.  ^ese  were  put  over  our  Schroeder,  Arthur  Dikeman. 


and  it  gave  us  a  good  clear  print  on  ^^er’s  dinner.' 
our  first  impression  pages  with  no 
trick  setting  of  impressions  and  using 

fte  regular  ™oun.  ot  .^«„  Qn,3|,g 

This  all  happened  about  ten  years  Clayton  P.  Ini 


Adolph  Weiss  Remains  as 
Member  of  Chambon  Engi¬ 
neering  Staff 


Chambon  Corporation  of  Garfield, 
N.  J.,  has  purchased  the  assets,  pat¬ 
ents,  patterns,  and  good  will  of  Adolph 
Weiss,  manufacturers  of  the  Weiss- 
Speedry  Gravure  Presses,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  this  week 
by  Thomas  Meloy,  president  of  Cham¬ 
bon  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  merging  his  interests 
with  Chambon,  Mr.  Weiss  has  joined 
the  executive  engineering  staff  of  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Weiss  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  gravure  print¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  He  invented  the 
enclosed  type  of  ink  fountain  which 
established  the  use  of  fast  drying 
gravure  inks.  His  method  of  handling 
the  ink  eliminated  the  necessity  of 
steam  drums,  shortened  the  distance 
traveled  by  the  paper  web  between 
impressions  and  permitted  the  print¬ 
ing  of  one  color  over  another  without 
smudging. 

The  Weiss-Speedry  Gravure  Presses 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  present 
Champlain  line.  Their  addition  gives 
Chambon  a  range  of  multicolor  rotary 
gravure  presses  which  will  print  from 
a  roll  of  paper  or  board  and  deliver 
a  printed  form  as  large  as  36"  x  42" 
and  as  small  as  2"  x  5".  All  Champlain 
Gravure  Presses  will  be  fitted  with 
the  Weiss-Speedry  Ink  Fountain  and 
may  be  equipped  with  auxiliary  units 
for  performing  such  supplementary 
operations  as  sheeting,  slitting,  cutting, 
punching,  scoring,  etc. 


Buys  Autepaslers 


49  members,  each  of  whom  has  been 
employed  by  Intertype  for  25  years  or 
more.  Each  new  member  will  be  dec¬ 
orated  by  the  president  with  an  em- 


trial  at  overpacking,  we  put_a  .075  The  ten  new  members  admitted  to 


the  club  this  year  are:  George  Ber- 
a  .090  felt  Wanket  on  the  second  im-  Frank  G.  Ernes,  William 


regular  .063  corks.  This  .015  over-  Gertrude  H.  Schulz,  Anton  Schaeffler, 


pack  on  our  second  impression  was  too  Custof  Sandberg,  Richard  H.  Henne- 
great  and  called  breaks  m  between  Robert  O.  Van  Horn,  all  of  the 


Active  al  89 


Link,  Yeager  and  Hagan 
New  Mechanical  Committee 
Members 


A  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  was  held  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  augmented  by  the 
appointment  of  three  new  meraben 
These  are.  Leon  A.  Link,  productior 
manager,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Les¬ 
ter  J.  Yeager,  production  manager 
Indianapolis  Star;  Maurice  A.  Hagi'. 
engraving  superintendent,  Philadel. 
phia  Inquirer. 

13  Members  Present 


The  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  six  Wood  Reels  with  Auto¬ 
pasters,  according  to  a  tabulation  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  this  week.  Cur¬ 
rent  orders  for  Wood  stereotyping 
equipment  include  a  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate  with  vacuum  and  a  Standard 
Autoshaver  for  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  four  vacuum  casting  equip¬ 
ments,  two  for  Jimior  and  two  for 
Automatic  Autoplates,  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 


tH  cylinders  bwause  of  the  wr^  on  company’s  headquarters  in  'Brooklyn, 


the  cylinder  Then  we  changed  to  McCormick  of  the  sales  staff 


our  regular  .0^  blank^  on  the  firet  the' Chicago  office.  Mr.  McCormick 


impression  cylinders.  That  made  .007  his  home  at  Indian- 

overpack  on  the  ^ond  impression  apolis  to  Brooklyn  to  attend  President 


Clayton  P.  Innes  is  the  new  Cutler- 


ago  and  since  that  time  we  have  al-  Hammer  representative  in  the  corn- 
ways  blanketed  our  press,  maintain-  pany’s  Omaha  territory,  C.  J.  Maloney, 


Plant  Modernized 


ing  that  ratio. 


Chicago,  Western  District  Manager, 


i  used  the  word  “ratio”  advisedly  has  announced.  Mr.  Innes,  graduate 
because  we  have  since  changed  to  of  South  Dakota  State  College  with 


’Those  present  at  the  meeting  were 
F.  H.  Keefe,  chairman,  publisher 
Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News:  A 
H.  Bums,  mechanical  superintender.; 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  J.  A 
Burke,  production  manager,  Ganner 
Newspapers,  Rochester;  Wm.  L.  Fan¬ 
ning,  general  manager,  Westchester 
County  Publishers;  Maurice  A.  Ha¬ 
gan.  engraving  superintendent,  Philc- 
delphia  Inquirer;  Howard  J.  Lamade 
business  manager,  Grit,  Williamsport 
Pa.;  Leon  A.  Link,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Don  P 
Miller,  associate  managing  editor 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle;  Walter  Og¬ 
den,  pressman,  Cleveland  Press;  Mr 
W.  Park,  production  manager,  Chicogc 
Tribune;  John  J.  Shea,  general  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  New  York;  D.  H.  Parker,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  MontrttI 
Star;  F.  W.  Schaub,  business  manager 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review. 


John  S.  Spencer,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press,  is  one  man  who  can  show  up 
Horatio  Alger.  Spencer  started  at  the 
top  and  stayed  there.  Spencer,  now 
89  years  old,  went  to  work  for  the 
newspaper  55  years  ago  when  he 
personally  handed  the  edition  of  1,000 
papers  into  the  press.  Now  he  is  in 
charge  of  Goss  presses  that  turn  out 
33,000  papers  an  hour  per  press. 


draw  ^eets  but  always  keep  close  a  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering,  has 


to  .007  over  on  the  second  impression,  had  many  years  of  field  experience  in 


It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  application  of  motors  and  motor 
some  pressmen  are  going  to  disagree  control  for  every  type  of  service. 


’The  office  and  plant  of  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Corporation,  located 
at  120  West  Illinois  Street,  has  just 
been  modernized  and  completely 
equipped.  Henry  Schwarz  is  manager. 


The  resignation  of  John  E.  Martin, 
production  manager  of  the  New  Yorl: 
Sun,  who  has  served  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  five  years  or  more,  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

It  was  decided  to  subdivide  the 
Committee  into  five  groups.  Each 
group  will  be  responsible  for  the  ini¬ 
tiation  and  development  of  its  respec¬ 
tive  part  of  the  annual  Mechania 
Conference  program.  The  personnel 
of  these  groups  is  as  follows:  Photo¬ 
engraving:  Howard  J.  Lamade,  chair¬ 
man,  Don  P.  Miller,  Maurice  A.  Ha¬ 
gan;  Composing  Room:  John  A. 
Burke,  chairman,  Leon  A.  Link,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Fanning;  Stereotype:  F.  W 
Schaub,  chairman,  D.  H.  Parker,  L.  J 
Yeager;  Pressroom:  A.  H.  Bums, 
chairman,  Walter  Ogden,  John  J.  Shea: 
Color  Printing,  Rotogravure.  Offs^ 
John  W.  Park,  chairman,  S.  H.  Kault- 
mann,  Tennant  Bryan. 

1940  Program  Outlined 

Concerning  the  program  for  the  1940 
Mechanical  Conference,  to  be  held  at 
the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  June  W. 
11  and  12,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
simultaneous  sessions  for  the  engrav¬ 
ers,  printers,  stereotypers,  and  pr^‘ 
men  on  Monday  afternoon.  A 
roto-offset  session  will  be  held  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  A  general  session,  to 
which  reports  from  these  departmen¬ 
tal  meetings  will  be  made,  will  ^ 
Tuesday  morning  and  will  contmw 
(with  an  intermission  for  lunch)  'U' 
all  reports  have  been  received  w 
discussed.  It  was  further  decided  ^ 
the  presiding  officers  at  these 
ings  should  be  the  respective 
men  of  the  groups  listed  above. 

It  was  suggested  that  a 
made  on  the  program  for 
suggestions  for  improvements 
possible  criticisms  of  existing 
ery  and  equipment.  No  action 
taken,  but  it  was  the  general  °P 
that  this  suggestion  should 
further  consideration  at  the 
meeting. 


I 


Ill 


Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  December  9,  1939 


Publisher  Advises  Staying  Away  From  Color  Entirely  If 


Plant  Is  Not  Properly  Equipped  to  Produce  Good  Results 


this  talk  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  type  and  rules  no  longer  brings  the 
gQ  results  as  compared  with  attractive 

‘  direct  mailing  pieces,  colorful  posters, 

dramatic  radio  programs,  colored  mo¬ 
at  the  same  time  with  each  firm  pro-  yjg  trailers,  beautiful  magazine  pages 
rating  the  color  page  charges.  To  illustrated  directories, 

make  a  regular  practice  of  such  color  ^ 

work.  It  was  decided  a  color  rate  ^r  j  in  newspaper  ad  appear- 

inch  space  used  would  enco^age  the 

regular  use  of  color  on  certain  days  gglerated  if  and  when  television  broad- 
on  a  regular  page  and  that  if  art  and  of  these  me- 

plates  were  offered  at  cost,  a  v^ekly  encroaches  upon  the  advertis- 

page  could  be  ^Id  on  yearly  contracts.  dominantly 

Cosrs  for  Nofioiial  Aavrtlsars  newspapers.  These  mediums  are 

We  believe  that  such  color  cam-  constantly  being  improved  and  news- 
paigns  could  be  prepared  for  use  in  papers  must  keep  well  ahead  of  that 
our  paper  and  that  these  same  plates  progress  if  they  are  to  keep  their  vol- 
could  be  used  in  other  papers  under  ume  of  business.  Today  progressive 
a  syndicate  plan  or  with  several  news-  papers  are  profitable  papers  and  they 
papers  joining  in  the  underwriting  of  are  the  ones  that  are  growing  and 
the  cost  of  producing  such  color  work,  expanding  in  both  ideas  and  service. 
The  national  advertiser  planning  a  They  are  doing  a  better  job  of  print- 
campaign  in  color  to  be  used  in  60  ing,  using  more  pictures,  rendering  a 
or  70  papers  adds  only  a  small  fraction  creative  advertising  service  and  offer- 
to  his  cost  per  paper.  His  local  dealers  ing  faster  and  longer  life  to  their 
or  chain  store  units  thus  enjoy  color  advertising  through  the  use  of  color, 
plates  at  practically  the  charge  for  Good  Work  Essential 

space,  where  at  present  the  indepen 
dent  merchant  with  a  single  stor( 


newspapers  have  been  working  the  creative  and  promotion  depart- 
toirard  color  printing  for  some  time,  ments  are  able  to  plan  such  cam- 
Since  1900  on  special  occasions  pro-  paigns  they  must  pay  premium  price 
mssive  newspapers  have  by  various  to  have  the  plates  made  in  commer 
methods  introduced  color  in  both  ad-  cial  engraving  plants, 
vertising  and  features.  For  some  time  These  first  two  factors  discouragini 
papers  in  general  have  used  color  m  wider  use  of  color  can  be  remedie< 
magazine  sections  and  comics,  but  al-  much  easier  than  the  third  factor- 
most  all  this  work  has  been  supplied  the  financial  problem, 
by  special  printing  concerns  and  sup-  Ererating  Color-Page  Costs 

pleraented  into  regular  editions.  Cost  of  color  is  bound  to  be  beyom 


A  great  many  newspapers  think 
they  are  doing  wonderful  color  work 
if  they  are  running  quite  a  number 
of  pages  on  which  they  have  several 
rules,  borders,  reverses  or  bold  heads 
and  prices  in  one  or  more  colors. 
Even  if  service  mats  have  been  cast 
up  and  color  imderprinted,  these 
pages  at  best  can  only  be  called  make¬ 
shift  color  pages,  and  frequent  use 
of  such  discourages  the  finer  type 
color  woi-k  from  being  run  and  cheap¬ 
ens  newspaper  color. 

If  a  newspaper  cannot  do  good 
color  work,  it  should  stay  away  from 
it  entirely  until  it  can  and  save  fu¬ 
ture  trouble  in  selling  its  color.  Color 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  layout  man 
with  a  good  color  sense  can  be  used 
effectively  in  a  simple  way;  but  if  this 
understanding  of  color  is  lacking,  the 
result  generally  is  more  harm  than 
good. 

The  Peoria  Star  is  equipped  me¬ 
chanically  so  that  it  can  print  one, 
two  or  three  colors  with  black,  either 
for  ads  or  fine  photographs.  We  have 
the  latest  engraving,  stereotyping,  and 
press  equipment  necessary  to  attain 
a  running  speed  of  40,000  per  hour  on 
our  press  in  printing  color. 

Our  success  in  color  printing  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  department  heads, 
such  as  the  artist,  engraver,  stereo - 
typer,  and  press  foreman  work  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony,  each  man  submitting  his 
criticisms  and  problems  so  the  copy 
can  be  arranged  to  meet  requirements. 
In  the  event  of  an  ad,  we  work  with 
a  local  merchant  offering  suggestions 
where  he  is  not  familiar  with  color 
printing.  We  use  the  Ben  Day  method 
in  our  engraving  plant  and  on  our 

_  _ _  smaller  jobs  we  angle  the  copy  on  the 

t  K  •  ^  knowledge  of  the  Galloping  Paul  Christman,  sensa-  paper’s  presses,  holding  an  initial  copy  camera  to  obtain  the  necessary  dot 

technical  processes  required  in  pro-  tional  backfield  ace  for  the  University  of  the  sports  section.  The  caption  formation, 
wcmg  a  newspaper.  Most  ad  solid-  of  Missouri  football  team,  had  hardly  read,  “I’ll  take  the  first  one;  he’s  my 
rs  dislike  selling  at  over- the -regu-  loped  off  the  field  after  leading  his  son.”  U  M  !#■  C  I 

“r-rate  and  advertising  managers  be-  team  to  a  20-7  victory  over  New  York  The  idea  of  making  the  shot  origin-  H  M  K inn  \nAa|(C 
8  rated  generally  on  linage  hate  to  University  at  New  York  Nov.  11  when  ated  with  William  J.  McGoogan,  in  Si  “ 

an  advertiser  spend  money  for  ad  the  first  Sunday  edition  of  the  St.  charge  of  the  paper’s  Sunday  sport  Howard  N.  King,  tjqjographic  con- 
cost  of  any  kind  which  Louis  Post-Dispatch  rolled  forth  with  page.  He  also  wrote  the  caption,  sultant  for  Intertype  Corporation,  re- 
cs  dollars  away  from  space  use.  an  unusual  sport  picture  featuring  Christman  started  as  a  stereotyper  cently  spoke  before  several  New  Eng- 
cy  seem  to  forget  that  their  adver-  Christman’s  dad.  with  the  Post,  transferred  to  the  old  land  Craftsmen’s  Clubs.  His  tour  in- 

are  buying  results  rather  than  He  is  Charles  Christman,  a  stereo-  St.  Louis  Times,  and  returned  to  the  eluded  Providence,  R.  I.;  Worcester, 

typer  for  the  Post-Dispatch  who  has  P-D  when  the  Times  ceased  publica-  Mass.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and  Spring- 
The  average  newspaper  engraving  followed  that  line  of  work  in  St.  Louis  tion.  Another  son  is  an  infielder  for  field.  Mass.  On  Dec.  13,  he  will  ad- 
is  not  experienced  or  equipped  for  the  past  45  years.  The  picture  the  St.  Louis  Browns.  The  Christman  dress  the  Graphic  Arts  Sales  Club, 
w  make  color  plates  so  that  where  showed  him  standing  by  one  of  the  home  is  in  suburban  Maplewood.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Stereofyper's  Son  Is  Grid  Star 


Charles  Christman 


IV 
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Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register  Again 
Being  Pubiished  in  Own  Home 


One  Story  Structure  Is  Remodelled  to  Fit  Newspaper 
Needs — Moved  While  Issuing  Special  Edition 


Smart,  modern  treatment  of  exterior  of  Santa  Ana  Register's  remodelled  plant. 


Photograph  shows  spacious  editorial  room  of  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register. 


Holies  and  R.  C.  Holies,  are  spa¬ 
cious. 

In  making  this  move  the  Register 
deserted  two-story  quarters  which 
were  buried  deep'  under  newspaper 
tradition.  The  building  was  erected 
by  J.  P.  Baumgartner,  first  editor  of 
the  paper.  When  the  property  was 
sold  to  J.  Frank  Burke  in  1927  the 
new  owner  took  a  lease  on  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  this  lease  was  continued 
when  the  Holies  acquired  the  paper 
in  1935. 


na;i20t 
m  Ga 
olde! 


linotype  Installations 


THE  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register  again 
is  being  published  in  its  own  home, 
a  condition  that  has  not  existed  since 
1927. 

The  paper  early  last  summer  ac¬ 
quired  a  building  just  three  blocks 
from  its  old  location  and  remodelled 
it  into  a  modem  newspaper  plant,  this 
one  all  on  the  ground  floor. 

Actual  moving  took  place  under 
more  than  the  usual  handicaps,  for 
the  staff  was  in  the  midst  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  96-page  historical  edition  when 
the  shift  was  started.  Editorial  work 
went  ahead  with  presstime  moved  up 
two  hours  on  regular  editions. 

Press  work  was  done  at  Laguna 
Beach,  18  miles  distant,  on  the  press 
of  the  South  Coast  News,  while  the 
Register’s  48-page  Hoe  was  being 
moved.  For  nearly  ten  days  the  or¬ 
ganization  worked  under  this  handi¬ 
cap.  As  soon  as  the  Register’s  press 
was  in  order  the  printing  was  done 
in  one  place,  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  work  in  another. 

In  its  new  plant  the  staff  has  ample 
room  for  all  departments.  Its  eight 
Linotypes  and  one  Intertype  stand  in 


two  rows,  back  to  back.  Ad  alleys  and 
banks  find  quarters  in  the  same  room. 
Stereotyping  is  done  in  a  room  be¬ 
tween  ad  alleys  and  pressroom. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  plant 
for  one  of  its  size,  is  the  paper  deliv¬ 
ery  system.  Papers  are  carried  under 
the  wall  of  the  building  and  into  a 
room  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  newsboys  at  once  as  they  re¬ 
ceive  and  fold  their  papers.  The  cir¬ 
culation  manager  is  able  to  super¬ 
vise  distribution  to  the  boys  as  he 
works  at  a  waist-high  table  built  into 
the  wall  in  such  manner  that  he  stands 
inside  the  main  building. 

All  departments,  except  editorial, 
have  outside  lighting.  The  editorial, 
whose  13  members  are  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mason  Yould,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  modem  indirect  lighting. 

The  five  member- classified  staff, 
directed  by  S.  C.  Pennington,  finds 
quarters  with  the  business  force  in 
the  front  office.  Ralph  Juillard  directs 
the  nine-member  display  staff  from 
a  long  room  half  surroimded  by  ceil¬ 
ing-high  plate  glass  windows. 

Offices  for  the  publishers,  H.  C. 


Four  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  have 
been  installed  by  the  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune  and  four  by  Comijosi- 
tion-Plate,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  One 
or  more  Linotypes,  many  of  them  with 
self-quadders,  have  been  installed  by 
the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record; 
International  Newspaper  Printing 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Madison;  Post-Tribune 
and  the  Capital  News,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.;  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press; 
Boise  (Idaho)  Daily  Statesman;  At¬ 
lanta  Journal;  Ginn  &  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.;  E.  T.  Tobey  Company, 
Shreveport,  La.;  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily 
Gazette;  Stewartville  (Minn.)  Star; 
School  District  No.  1,  Great  Falls, 
Mont.;  Cove  News,  Roaring  Spring, 
Pa.;  Morgan  City  (La.)  Review; 
Claire  J.  l^honey,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.; 
Alton  (Ill.)  Ercning  Telegraph; 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise; 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald; 
Public  Ledger,  Maysville,  Ky.;  Na¬ 
tional  Carbon  Coated  Paper  Company, 
Sturgis,  Mich.;  Pelham  (N.  Y.)  Sun; 
Baptist  Publishing  House,  El  Paso, 
Texas;  Lubbock  (Texas)  Avalanche 
and  the  Journal;  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Post- 
Tribune;  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  Times; 
Law  Reporter  Printing  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Sylvester  Fred 
Hughes,  Tonkawa,  Okla.;  Brundidge 
(Ala.)  Sentinel;  St.  Joseph’s  Protec¬ 
tory  for  Homeless  Boys,  Pittsburgh; 
Gilmer  (Tex.)  Mirror;  M.  M.  Tjme- 
setters,  Chicago;  Mount  Carmel  (Pa.) 
Item;  Mount  Vernon  (Ky.)  Signal; 
LaBeau  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Tribune; 
Adams  County  Free  Press,  Coming, 
Iowa;  Jeffersonian,  Towson,  Md.;  A.  F. 
Laborde,  Printer,  New  Orleans; 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record;  Sim- 
shine  Composition  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Potter  County  News,  Amarillo, 
Tex.;  Webster  (Mass.)  Times;  Harlow 
Publishing  Corporation,  Oklahoma 
City;  S.  S.  America,  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission;  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun; 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  Linden  Printing 
Company,  Chicago;  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  American  Press;  Service  Lino¬ 
typing  Company,  Montreal;  Windsor 
((3nt.)  Daily  Star;  L’Action  Catho- 
lique,  Quebec. 


New  Mat  Trimmer 


A  neater  trim  and  a  better  fitting  matb 
Chicago  Tribune  catting  boxes  art  po 
duced  by  the  new  type  of  mat  trinM 
recently  installed  under  the  diractiaa  d 
Robert  Longmore,  stereotype  suptriahs 
dent.  The  machine,  which  is  a  new  da«d 
opment  in  stereotype  equipment,  hat  lb 
same  curvature  as  the  casting  box.  Fonae. 
ly  a  flat  trimmer  was  used.  Abovt:  En« 
Giannoni  operating  the  new  trlmmar. 
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Cooke  Promoted 


Arthur  H.  Cooke  has  succeeded  ti* 
late  Mark  H.  Boynton  and  is  now  sat¬ 
ing  as  acting  New  England  represo- 
tative  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotypt ' 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  11 
State  Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Cooke  joimd 
the  Mergenthaler  organization  in  19B. 
and  represented  it  in  several  easten 
states.  For  the  last  12  years  he  ha 
been  with  the  office  of  Mergenthals’i 
New  England  representative,  in  Boa- 
ton. 


Give  advertisers  the 

TWO  THINGS 

they  demand! 


.  .  .  sharp,  clean-cut  print¬ 
ing  of  their  type  and  cuts 
.  .  .  space-bills  that  conform 
to  the  LINAGE  ordered 
Both  are  assured  when  die 
newspaper  uses 


New  Type  Fate 


For  Ludlow  hand-set,  slug-cast 
composition  Commerce  lining  Gothics 
are  annoimced  by  the  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Company  as  now  available  in 
matrix  form  in  two  weights:  Com¬ 
merce  Gothic  Light  and  Commerce 
Gothic  Medium.  Sizes  range  from  the 
smallest  6  point  (6-pt.  No.  1)  to  the 
largest  18  point  (18-pt.  No.  2)  and 
comprise  four  sizes  each  of  6  point 
and  12  point,  and  two  sizes  of  18  point, 
various  sizes  being  here  shown  in  both 
weights.  In  common  with  other  Lud¬ 
low  lining  faces,  the  Commerce  Goth¬ 
ics  of  different  sizes  all  align  with 
each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  letters, 
to  facilitate  mixing  sizes  in  the  same 
line.  A  specimen  follows: 


MORLEY 

MATS 


Their  deep,  clean-cut  im¬ 
pression  brings  out  the  de¬ 
tail  in  halftones,  electros, 
type  .  .  .  mill-conditioning 
controls  the  shrink  within 
the  exact  limits  desired. 
They  scorch  quickly  . .  •  t*" 
lease  easily  without  use  of 
oil  or  powder. 

If  not  already  using  them, 
write  today  for  sample*  lot 
test  in  your  own  stereo 
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Commerce 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

manufacturing  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampsbk* 
New  York  Office  —  4S  Ea»t  U* 


A  LUDLOW  LINING  □□THIC 


STEREOTYPERS 
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jliiiansas  Gazette  Marks  120th  Year 
If  Opening  Addition  to  Pressroom 

|«tew  Six-Unit  Goss  Press  Instailed — New  Ad< 
Occupies  Space  30  by  140 

the  120th  anniversary  of  the  Arkan- 


Inlerlypes  Ordered 

One  or  more  Intertypes  have  re¬ 
cently  been  ordered  by  the  following: 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin;  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Crosby  Typesetting 
Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.;  The  Gould  Co., 
New  York  City;  Carl  A.  Gerken,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.;  Phoenix  Press,  Joliet, 
Ill.;  Typesetting  Service  Co.,  Oakland, 
Cai.;  Eckles  Print  Shop,  Porteville, 
Cal;  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press;  Frank 
H.  Abbott,  Jr.,  Stockton,  Cal.;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Linotyping  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News; 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Elmore 
Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  New  Mex.; 
Acme  Typesetting  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Yaeger  Typesetting  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  Sigurd  H.  Peterson,  Corval¬ 
lis,  Ore.;  Record-Zeigler  Printing  Co., 
Butler,  Pa.;  Philadelphia  Typesetting 
Co.;  Kaufman  Printing  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Stewart  Printing  Co.,  Perry - 
ton,  Tex.;  Lewis  Printing  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  Joliet  (Ill.)  Spectator;  Pal¬ 
ladium  Printing  Co.,  Pana,  Ill.;  Spencer 
D.  Bovard,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  Cockle  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Southwest  Seal 
&  Label  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.;  Houston 
Printing  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  Edward 
J.  Traub,  Houston,  Tex.;  Personal  Sta¬ 
tionery  Co.,  Camden,  N.  Y.;  Hayes- 
Hines  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Denver,  Col.; 
Kenneth  O’Toole,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
W.  T.  Raleigh  Co.,  Freeport,  Ill.;  Val¬ 
ley  News  Corp.,  Ltd.,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal.;  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News- 
Review. 


B  Gazette  of  Little  Rock,  found  from  it  mats  are  dropped  to  the 
oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  stereotypers  on  the  pressroom  floor, 
sisbippi  River  using  new  press  The  new  (jross  press  is  the  fully 
lipment  installed  in  a  new  press-  enclosed  type,  which  is  designed  to 
n,  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  eliminate  ink  misting.  The  equip- 
kiterior  walls  are  lined  with  salt  ment  includes  22  start  and  stop  push 
led  brick  and  the  ceiling  has  spe-  button  stations;  one  double  former, 

1  acoustical  equipment.  The  archi-  double  delivery  folder  equipped  with 
t  was  Harry  Wanger  and  the  con-  tabloid  slitters;  one  double  former, 
ctors  McGregor  and  Pickett.  The  single  delivery  folder  with  slitters;  2 
w  building  has  a  stone  front  and  sets  of  turning  bars  nested  in  rear  of 
design  is  a  modem  interpretation  each  folder,  with  center  slitters  only; 
the  classic,  harmonizing  with  the  iron  substructures  equipped  with  six 


Dressel  Marries 

Arthur  Dressel,  general  sales  manager  of 
R.  Hae  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Miss  Margaret  B. 
Hundt  of  Hollis,  Long  Island,  were  mar¬ 
ried  Saturday,  Dec.  2,  at  St.  Pascal  Baylon 
Church,  Hollis.  After  several  weeks' 
honeymoon  in  the  South  the  couple  will 
reside  in  Hollis. 


including  all  necessary  equipment  in 
control  panels,  push  button  stations 
and  paralleling  mechanism;  8  dy¬ 
namic  electric  brakes  for  units  and 
folders;  motor  generator  for  brakes; 
six  sets  of  paper  break  detectors;  6 
web  severing  devices;  a  set  of  New 
England  oil  proof  rubber  and  automa¬ 
tic  blankets.  Also  10  eight-inch  high 
swivel  top  paper  roll  trucks  and  7 
steel  top  tranrfer  pit  trucks  and  cast 
iron  trucks  for  rolling  paper;  16  45- 
degree  curves,  8  right  hand  switches, 
72  feet  of  straight  track  and  7  transfer 
pit  tracks,  for  handling  paper  rolls. 


The  latest  addition  to  Mergenthaler’s 
Bodoni  family  is  9-point  Bodoni  bold 
with  italic. 


Intertypes  Added 


;  advertumg  director  ot  the  feaiette,  are  at  the  right,  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  has  re- 

‘“PP  ***"  ^ently  installed  two  more  Intertypes  in 

•^...1  installed  and  put  into  service  in  Gazette  plants  in  his  53  years  on  the  paper.  composing  room.  Eighteen  fonts  of 

the  Vogue  series  of  type  faces  were 
Jinal  building.  Over  the  plate  glass  Goss  three-arm  reels  and  electric  ten-  purchased  at  the  same  time.  Alvin 

;dow  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old  sions,  for  feeding  the  rolls  of  paper  Ladd  is  the  mechanical  superintendent 

"e  hand  press  with  an  old  time  beneath  the  press,  to  avoid  the  ordi-  of  this  newspaper.  Rockford  Consoli- 

-■!er  operating  it.  nary  delay  of  splicing;  cast  iron  sup-  dated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Rockford, 

The  press  room  in  the  Gazette  ports  for  drive  motors;  total  enclos-  also  recently  installed  a  model 

dding,  which  contains  a  Goss  Oc-  for  ink  distribution  and  plate  G4-4sm  Intertype  equipped  with  auto- 

and  a  Goss  two-plate  wide  Quin-  cylinders;  carborundum  floor  plates  matic  quadding  and  centering  device 

?  e.  was  not  large  enough  to  ac-  between  units  and  between  folders  '  .  _  .  _  .  . 

•ommodate  the  Goss  six-unit  press,  ai'd  along  each  side  of  the  press;  metal 
""e  new  pressroom  has  been  built  stairs,  with  brass  hand  rail  between 
'Mediately  north  of  and  adjoining  press  room  floor  and  reel  room  floor; 

original  building.  It  is  30  by  140  one-page  wide  Taylor  portable  ink 
«t,  with  one  story  below  and  one  fountain,  for  color  printing;  a  single 
'^ve  ground.  The  bottom  floor  is  on  page  curved  plate  router,  with  motor. 

level  of  the  floor  of  the  Gazette  The  Cutler-Hammer  motor  and  con- 
Juilding  basement,  where  paper  is  trol  equipment  consists  of  2  150-15 
=tOTed.  There  is  a  room  30  by  60  feet  H.P.  two  motor  drives  complete,  for 
*oove  the  rear  of  the  pressroom  which  220  volt-three  phase,  60  cycle  current. 


rages 
<j/  Pictures 


Although  the  circle 
seeiTM  dUtOfted  — it  i$ 
really  perfect  I  For  per- 
fect  halftones  Use  y 
Wood  Dry  Mots.  Or-  / 
der  o  free  sample  let  ^ 
todoy! 


ATF  Webenrlorfer  web  and  sheet 
fed  offset  presses  protluee  pages  of 
local,  national  and  foreign  news 
pictures  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
process  . . .  no  engravings,  mats  or 
stereos.  New  field  for  picture  sup¬ 
plements  for  small  and  large  dailies 
and  weeklies  .  .  .  Ask  your  ATF 
Salesman  for  details,  or  write  .  .  . 

American  Type  Founders 

Offset  Divuion  •  Mount  Vernon,  New  York 


Exterior  view  of  the 
new  pressroom  of 
Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette. 
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£dUotUl:  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESSES 


MANY  A  PAIR  OF  EYES  lielonging  to  news- 
l)aper  publishers,  printing  executiv'es,  and 
etjuipment  manufacturers  will  be  turned  on  the 
new  daily  which  has  been  promised  for  early 
publication  at  Hartford,  Conn.  A  marked  suc¬ 
cess  for  its  format,  its  production  by  lithographic 
technique,  and  its  staccato  aditorial  style  might 
cause  a  major  evolution  in  American  journalism. 
Or  it  might  not. 

Twenty  years  ago,  it  will  be  recalled  that  ideas 
on  the  tabloid,  then  exemplified  by  the  infant 
New  York  Daily  News,  divided  sharply  between 
people  who  saw  no  future  for  the  idea  and  those 
who  expected  it  to  revolutionize  journalism.  Both 
were  wrong,  events  have  proved.  The  tabloid 


News  achieved  an  outstanding  suc*ce.ss,  but  it  has 
had  few  imitators,  and  fewer  suc*cessful  imitators. 
Its  revolutionary  effects  have  been  limited,  chiefly 
evidenced  in  a  broadened  popular  interest  in  news 
pictures.  The  tabloid  idea  has  been  strongly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  old  main  currents  of  journalism;  it 
has  influenced  them  slightly. 

So  interest  in  the  Hartford  project  is  likely  to 
be  centered  on  the  mechanical  proce.s.ses,  still 
practically  untested  in  a  sizable  newspaj)er  opera¬ 
tion.  If  the  new  composition  technique  can  be 
developed  to  give  typographical  effects  compar¬ 
able  to  those  attained  by  standard  methods;  if  the 
offset  press  can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  com- 
I)eting  simultaneously  in  volume  and  in  co.st  with 


letterpre.ss;  if  those  two  “ifs”  quickly  promi*| 
affirmative  answer,  we  may  be  on  the  edp . 
important  changes  in  our  journalism. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  sinee  the  lim,; 
and  the  stereotype  press  and  electric  power  c 
rived  within  a  few  years  to  make  possible 
we  call  modem  journalism.  Each  of  these  innoTi 
tions  had  to  prove  its  worth  before  it  dispk* 
time-blessed  procedures.  The  same  will  be  tn 
of  the  typewriter-offset  press  mechanisms.  1 
they  can  do  a  satisfactory  job,  at  a  cost  conai 
erably  below  that  of  methods  now  in  vogue,  i 
can  look  for  a  reversal  of  the  trend  toward  leu 
newspapers.  The  implications  of  that  are  boji 
less  for  all  now  concerned  with  journalism. 


Geis  Explains 
Roto  Processes 

Not  Encroaching  on  Letterpress 

Printer,  He  Tells  Rochester 
Group 

“The  process  of  gravure  is  not  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  work  of  the  letter- 
press  printer.”  So  stated  Alfred  M. 
Geis,  manager  of  the  Baltimore  plant. 
Alco  Gravure,  Division  of  Publications 
Corporation,  before  the  Rochester 
Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  and 
the  Department  of  Publishing  and 
Printing,  Rochester  Athenaeum  and 
Mechanics  Institute  on  Nov.  20. 

Mr.  Geis  explained  in  detail  the 
processes  necessary  in  the  production 
of  gravure.  In  the  usual  work,  news¬ 
papers  send  only  original  photographs 
and  proofs  of  type  matter,  along  with 
a  tracing  layout  keyed  with  photo 
numbers.  All  other  work  is  done  in 
the  gravure  plant. 

No  Makereody 

None  of  the  usual  difficulties,  such 
as  are  found  in  letterpress  are  en¬ 
countered.  No  makeready  exists,  such 
as  the  letterpressman  uses.  Within 
five  minutes  after  the  cylinder  is 
placed  on  the  press  the  run  begins. 
The  one  roller  for  each  cylinder  often 
lasts  as  long  as  five  years.  Sheets  are 
dried  over  a  heater  drum.  Various 
equipment  allow  the  printing  of  three 
colors  and  black,  and  perfecting  is 
accomplished,  as  well  as  folding  to 
tabloid  newspaper  size.  From  that 
point  other  binding  may  be  done. 

Types  of  products  adapted  to  gra¬ 
vure  include:  textiles  in  common 
cloths,  silks  and  fabrics,  soap  wrap¬ 
pers,  glassine,  cellophane  candy  wrap¬ 
pers,  metallic  papers,  box  linings,  wall¬ 
papers,  and  the  \isual  nm  of  roto 
newspaper  sections,  broadsides,  scenic 
booklets,  catalogs,  postage  stamps, 
radio  dials,  etc. 

Following  the  talk  by  Mr.  Geis,  a 
question  period  followed: 

1.  How  deep  are  cylinders  etched? 
Answer:  Up  to  .0045  inch,  on  the  plate, 
which  is  about  .005  inch  thick. 

2.  Does  all  the  ink  come  from  the 
etched  cells?  Answer:  Practically,  yes. 
Suction  does  this  work. 

3.  Why  is  most  newspaper  gravure 
in  brown?  Answer:  It  is  a  good  neu¬ 
tral  color  for  the  illustrations,  al¬ 
though  any  color  ink  may  be  used. 

4.  At  what  speed  can  gravure  be 
printed?  Answer:  The  average  speed 
is  about  36.000  per  hour  on  rotary 
presses.  On  sheet  fed,  the  speed  is 
about  the  same  as  letterpress  ma¬ 
chines. 

5.  Why  does  gravure  have  that  moist 
effect?  Answer:  In  newspaper  work, 


much  of  this  is  caused  by  the  naphtha 
in  gravure  ink  cutting  into  the  oil  ink 
of  ffie  letterpress  sections  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

No  Troublo  with  Sorlts 

6.  Do  you  have  trouble  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  serifs  on  type?  Answer:  No,  we 
can  now  get  a  good  result  with  a  6 
point  serif — in  fact,  we  can  get  a  very 
good  6  point  reverse  plate. 

7.  What  is  the  standard  line  screen? 
Answer:  The  150-line  on  rotary;  and 
up  to  225  in  sheet-fed. 

8.  What  is  the  life  of  a  plate?  An¬ 
swer:  700,000  to  one  million. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  run? 
Answer:  It  is  impractical  to  run  less 
than  20,000  sheets  (not  “jobs”)  through 
the  presses,  and  the  rims  run  from 
that  figure  up  to  5  and  6  million. 

10.  To  what  extent  is  gravure  used 
in  catalogs  of  mail  order  houses? 
Answer:  These  are  having  more  and 
more  gravure  sections  each  year.  Even 
in  an  industry  as  young  as  gravure, 
we  already  find  specialists  who  are 
doing  nothing  but  gravure  for  mail 
order  houses.  Gravure  sections  can 
be  run  parallel  to  letterpress  rotaries, 
and  both  processes  folded  in  the  same 
piece  of  printing. 

11.  To  what  extent  are  magazines 
taking  to  grawme?  Answer:  Very 
much.  Look  is  100%  gravure,  as  well 
as  This  Week,  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion,  and  many  others.  Collier’s  is 
about  one-half  gravure  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

12.  Is  help  scarce  in  gravure?  An¬ 
swer:  It  is!  Our  plant  is  now  running 
24  hours  a  day,  with  overtime.  More 
apprentices  should  be  trained  right 
now  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
good  workmen. 


Install  Ludlow  Equipment 

Ludlows  have  been  installed  recently 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (2 
machines),  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
(2  machines),  Chicago  Tribune  (2 
machines),  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times, 
Glendale  (Calif.)  Star,  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times  -  Herald,  Morristown  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record,  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Daily  World,  Femdale  (Mich.)  Gaz¬ 
ette,  Kittanning  (Pa.)  Daily  Leader 
Times,  Lowell  (Mass.)  L’Etoile,  West- 
field  (N.  J.)  Standard,  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Valley  Stream  Record,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Daily  News,  Wheaton 
(Ill.)  Journal,  Rockland  (Mass.)  Stan¬ 
dard,  Fremont  (Neb.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald, 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph,  Nyack 
(N.  Y.)  Journal-News,  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Call,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star, 
San  Francisco  Shopping  News,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Star,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Herald,  Mt. 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Leader  Press,  Peru 
(Ill.)  News-Herald.  Denver  (Colo.) 
Catholic  Register,  Toronto  (Ont..) 
Northern  Miner  Press,  and  Dedham 
(Mass.)  Transcript  Press. 

Named  Organizer 

Frank  Burke,  serving  his  sixth  term 
as  president  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Typographical  Union,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  England  organizer  of  the 
International  Union,  effective  at  once. 
He  is  a  machine  operator  on  the  Lowell 
Courier-Citizen. 


Arehifecf's  Drawing  of  Painesville  fOJ  Plant 

Shown  here  is  an  artist's  drawing  of  the  new  two-story  building  which,  after  next  April  I, 
will  be  the  home  of  the  Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph.  Contract  has  been  awarded  to 
Payne  and  Beymer,  Painesville  builders.  The  new  structure  is  to  be  located  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Latimore  and  State  Sts.,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tinan  home.  The 
building  will  incorporate  such  features  as  air  conditioning,  acoustic  treatment  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  noise,  and  forced  draught  ventilation. 


Heitkamp  Speaks 


ATF  Vice-President  Optimistic  ^ 
On  Future  Business 


Speaking  before  one  of  the  la-J 
gatherings  of  the  graphic  arts  e# 
held  in  the  Twin  Cities,  Fredehlj 
B.  Heitkamp,  vice-president  of 
American  Type  Foimders  Sales  CotT 
poration,  addressed  a  joint  meeaj 
of  St.  Paul  Club  of  Printing  Hc^ 
Craftsmen,  the  Minneapolis  Qub 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  the  Gra;iA, 
Arts  Association  of  St.  Paul  and  % 
Minneapolis  Printers’  Association 
the  Midway  Club,  St.  Paul,  on  Nor 

Mr.  Heitkamp’s  subject  was 
Business  Outlook  for  Printing  in  1MI§ 
Emphasizing  that  the  war  in  Europe 
no  alibi  for  loss  of  sales  in  the  prir.n 
trade  here,  Heitkamp  stated: 

“While  war  conditions  abroad  bt 
adversely  affected  travel  adveriin^ 
have  interrupted  the  promotion  of: 
eign  wines  and  liquors  and  have 
duced  the  volume  of  export  sales 
erature  in  preparation,  these 
in  business  have  been  more  than  c 
pensated  by  increased  business 
tivity  in  the  domestic  field.” 

The  statistical  index  of  printing  aff 
tivity,  Heitkamp  pointed  out  usoa."- 
lags  two  to  three  months  bdiind 
standard  indices  of  general  bus: 
activity.  The  Federal  Reserve  Boa.'. 
Index  of  Production  of  Manufactx; 
turned  upward  in  June  of  this  j'a 
and  as  was  to  be  expected  the  pri"^ 
activity  index  began  its  rise  in  .VaP 
when  for  the  first  time  it  went  ais 
of  the  corresponding  month  in  JS 

“This  forward  tendency  has  » 
maintained,”  Heitkamp  conciu« 
“and  the  outlook  for  business  in 
next  few  months  is  definitely  bet: 


New  Elrod  Equipment 

Elrod  casters  have  been 
recently  by  the  St.  Louis 
Democrat,  Bellefontaine  (Ohio)  -j 
aminer,  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post  ' 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  State,  Chicago  !^ 
(2  machines).  Mason  City  (la)  “  ^ 
Gazette,  Bradjord  (Pa.) 
and  Era,  Benton  Harbor  (• 
News  -  Palladium,  Sherman  i 
Democrat,  Jackson  (Miss.)_^bor  ^ 
erationist,  and  Myers  Publishing 
pany,  Chicago. 


ANPA  Volumes 


W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  tbe 
■  the  AJ'-t- 


chanical  Department  of 
has  annoimced  that  bound  '0‘ 
of  the  Mechanical  Bulletins 
during  1939  (Vol.  IX) 
able  early  in  1940.  The  price  to 
bers  is  $1.50  and  to  non-® 
$4.50,  delivered.  The  supply 
ited,  Mr.  Wines  stated. 


Boi# 
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lekalfe  Urges  More  Co-operalion 
leiween  Printers  and  Ad  Men 


Tells  Members  of  the  California  Mechanical  Conference 
Tliat  the  Two  Departments  Should  Meet  Regularly  to 
Improve  Copy 


{following,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  an 
■jress  made  before  the  Southern 
Vornia  Mechanical  Conference  held 
!  Pmdena  recently,  by  James  Met- 
of  the  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- 
iii  ocaie,  and  president  of  the  South - 
s  California  branch  of  the  California 
luspaper  Advertising  Managers’ 
icsoriatioti.) 


llBY  BRIEFLY  I  will  give  you  my 
version  of  how  the  composing  room 
help  the  advertising  department. 

As  you  know,  the  final  boss  of  both 
recomposing  room  and  the  advertis- 
r:  department,  is  the  reader  of  the 
i;?er.  Without  satisfied  readers, 
.t/iier  one  of  us  would  have  a  job. 

,  makp  the  reader  satisfied  we  have 
:  put  out  a  paper  that  is  informative, 
Jav^itional.  entertaining,  and  a  paper 
.ats  easy  to  read. 

Asks  Co-operation 
file  ads  in  that  paper  have  to  do  a 
d  job  of  getting  results  or  the  mer- 
rant  quits  doing  business  with  us. 
0  let’s  get  our  two  departments  really 
.}-operating. 

The  advertising  department  could 
it  out  grumbling  and  mumbling,  that 
rvcrybody  in  the  composing  room  is 
bum,”  and  the  markup  man  in  the 
ick  shop  could  quit  saying  that  “all 
;  ertising  men  are  half  wits.”  Of 
u.'se  that’s  a  little  exaggerated,  but 
e  have  all  had  similar  experiences, 
'■.e  advertising  department  today 
-is  your  help  in  producing  more 
ccessful  advertising. 

It  is  not  possible  to  define  good  ad- 
frtising  in  terms  of  so  many  rules 
‘•d  forms  .  .  .  times  change,  people 
;i.ige.  viewpoints  change.  Advertis- 
6  that  is  effective  today  may  be  a 
ti!  loss  tomorrow. 

What  does  remain  (we  hope)  is  our 
erlasting  alertness  to  feel  the  hu- 
pulse  and  to  administer  the  right 
se  at  the  right  time. 

The  successful  advertising  of  the 
■"re  will  be  as  different  from  the 
b't  as  day  is  from  night.  It  will  not 
-y  deal  with  facts,  but  with  fancies 
id  romance.  It  will  fire  the  imagi- 
•“On.  It  will  be  the  product  of  sheer 
owmanship.  And  you  men  will  be 
factor  in  it  by  the  judgment  you 
in  yoxu:  use  of  type. 

Advertising  salesmen,  because  they 
so  httle  about  type,  give  less  at- 
-.ion  to  it  than  to  any  other  impor- 
■^  *^°®Porient  of  the  advertisement. 
^  the  hours  on  layout,  copy  and 
'^rations  are  wasted  unless  tjrpe 
the  advertisement  inviting  and 
to  read. 

frustrations  and  other  display  fea- 
5^  the  readers’  roving  eyes 
help  to  convey  the  selling  mes- 
but,  the  final  responsibility  for 
advertisement  read  and 
^c-stood,  rests  primarily  on  type, 
understand  it,  all  typographic 
architectural  planes 
^uical  and  horizontal, 
e  lines  of  type  nm  in  horizontals 
are  stacked  vertically.  The  ews- 
itself  is  a  rectangle  which 
irld  hand  square  to  the 


eye  moves 
j  d  down.  The  page  is 
rectanglj.  ( 
Id"^  Pirotogra 

a^s — all  adher: 

r  gravity. 


It  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  to  try 
and  make  “paid-for”  advertising 
stand  out  on  that  page. 

The  use  of  this  type  if  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  in  this  respect.  Type 
can  give  us  the  all-important  accent 
and  contrast  in  advertisements.  Type 
can  almost  be  made  to  talk.  It  gets 
off  the  page  and  pases  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  reader  with  actual 
tones  and  inflections  of  voice. 

The  sounds  and  inflections  are  with¬ 
in  control.  They  can  be  made  to  issue 
in  precisely  the  manner  we  direct  so 
the  reader  will  get  our  message  with 
the  rythm  and  emphasis  of  a  person 
actually  speaking. 

The  actor  on  the  stage  pitches  his 
voice  to  great  heights  to  create  a  con¬ 
trast.  We  have  precisely  the  same 
conditions  in  advertising.  We,  too, 
can  speak  with  reserve  and  restraint, 
and  we,  too,  can  ring  out  the  dramatic 
moments  by  contrast  in  our  type  face. 

Much  of  the  character  of  a  stage 
setting  enters  into  the  layout  of  a 
newspaper  ad.  Within  the  four  walls 
of  the  advertisement  we  enact  a  play¬ 
let,  and  deliver  a  number  of  lines. 
TYPE  must  speak  these  lines,  and 
type  can  be  made  to  speak  them  well. 

Headlines,  price,  subheads  and  copy 
blocks  should  be  set  in  faces  that 
contrast  in  size  or  color,  and  some¬ 
times  in  form,  in  order  to  make  each 
stand  out  in  proportion  to  its  im¬ 
portance. 

When  prepared  by  expert  typog¬ 
raphers,  such  as  you  men,  combina¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  are  very  effective. 

The  mixing  of  type  faces  can  be 
very  dangerous.  Many  times,  each 
fights  so  strongly  for  attention  that  the 
result  is  a  general  hubbub. 

The  successful  mixing  of  type  fam¬ 
ilies,  I  believe,  all  revolves  around 
that  quality,  “good  taste.” 

The  few  points  I  have  just  brought 
out,  have  without  a  doubt,  been 
known  to  you  for  many  years.  I  don’t 
pretend  to  be  telling  you  anything 
new,  my  only  hope  is  that  these  few 
points  will  remind  you  of  the  vast 
store  of  typographical  knowledge  each 
and  every  one  of  you  possess  and  to 
urge  you  to  use  it  at  every  opportu¬ 
nity. 

I  don’t  pretend  to  say  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  our  individual  pa¬ 
pers  are  doing  a  bang-up  job  on  their 
end  of  it.  Probably  far  from  it. 

So  I  repeat  again,  let’s  get  the  two 
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Packing  Case  House 

Those  new  Intertype  Corporation  machine 
packing  cases  make  great  playhouses  when 
they  are  shingled  and  eaves  put  on  them, 
declares  Miss  Barbara  Perrins  (above), 
four-year-old  daughter  of  Glen  Perrins, 
managing  editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner.  When  the  newspaper 
purchased  its  new  Intertype  machine,  Fred 
W.  Smith,  mechanical  superintendent,  pre¬ 
sented  Perrins  with  the  box  to  use  "when 
you  get  in  the  doghouse."  Instead,  it's  a 
modern  cottage  for  the  young  daughter, 
having  been  equipped  with  door,  two  win¬ 
dows,  shades,  plenty  of  shelves,  built  by 
the  editor  himself.  Young  Barbara  has 
Editor  Perrins  stumped,  however.  In  one 
corner  of  the  playhouse  she  wants  "a  sink 
with  taps  that  turn  off  and  on." 


departments  together  occasionally  and 
have  a  round-table  discussion  of  our 
problems. 

In  closing,  let  me  read  you  a  set  of 
rules  that  you  men  probably  think 
your  advertising  staff  works  under: 

First:  Never  use  a  typewriter. 

Copy  should  be  prepared  preferably 
on  heavy  brown  wrapping  paper,  with 
hard  pencU. 

If  prices  are  shown  on  both  copy 
and  dummy,  be  sure  the  prices  do  not 
correspond.  The  mark-up  man  will 
know  which  one  goes. 

It  helps  also  to  turn  in  illegible 
copy,  particularly  on  trade  names. 
It’s  the  composing  room’s  business 
to  know  what  they  are. 

If  the  ad  is  to  be  illustrated  with 
cuts,  have  one  or  more  of  them  marked 
“to  come.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  in¬ 
dicate  size,  kind  or  style. 

Always  get  copy  in  late.  It  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  best  typographic  results, 
besides  it  keeps  the  compositor  on  the 
jump  and  tends  to  discourage  loafing 
on  the  job. 

And  finally,  never  fail  to  designate 
the  size  and  measure  and  type  face  oi 
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each  line  or  paragraph.  The  mark-up 
man  should  never  be  allowed  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  own  judgment  in  these  im¬ 
portant  matters. 


New  Script  Type 

Grayda,  18  to  72  Point,  Now 
In  Production 

Grayda,  the  new  ATF  script  that 
was  previewed  at  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Exposition,  is  now  in  production. 
The  new  face  will  be  released  on  Dec. 
15  in  a  complete  range  of  sizes  from 
18  to  72  point.  The  84  and  96  point 
are  in  preparation  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  shortly. 

The  imusual  character  of  Grayda 
derives  from  the  weighting  of  the 
letters  at  the  top  and  bottom  instead 
of  on  the  vertical  strokes. 

Grayda  signalizes  the  advent  of  a 
new  personality  in  the  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  type  design.  Frank  Riley,  the 
designer,  is  already  well  known  in 
the  printing  trade  for  his  layouts,  art 
work  and  hand  lettering,  but  this  is 
his  first  attempt  at  a  complete  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  new  letter  form. 

Born  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Riley’s 
connection  with  the  graphic  arts  com¬ 
menced  as  an  employee  of  the  Union 
Bank  Note  Company  of  Kansas  City. 
He  subsequently  moved  to  Chicago 
where  he  studied  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  School  and  then  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Bertsch  &  Cooper.  From 
Oswald  Cooper,  designer  of  the  type 
series  that  bears  his  name,  Riley  re¬ 
ceived  much  help  and  inspiration. 

For  a  number  of  years  Riley  alter¬ 
nated  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
working  sometimes  as  a  free-lance  and 
sometimes  as  a  designer  in  the  trade. 
In  1928  he  gave  up  his  business  to  go 
to  Paris  for  further  study.  He  returned 
in  1934. 

An  example  of  the  new  type  is 
shown  here: 


jam  /8  h  96  jtoM 


Buys  29  Linotypes 

Twenty-nine  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Boston 
Herald  and  the  Traveler--23  Model 
31s  and  six  Model  29s.  Tire  Herald 
and  the  Traveler  operate  45  Mergen- 
thaler  machines. 


CErtTiriErb 


Ease  the  Tension  of  the 
Holiday  Rush 

When  every  second  counts,  it 
is  good  to  know  that  dry  mats 
will  perform  rapidly,  depend¬ 
ably  .  .  .  with  time  saved  at 
the  scorcher  and  with  no  need 
to  reject  first  casts  .  .  .  Experi¬ 
enced  mechanical  executives  say 
that  Certified  Mats  promote 
certainty  in  close  working 
schedules,  improve  illustration 
and  promote  easy  reading 
quality. 


For  depenJebU  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  5.  A, 

CimiFIED  DRY  MAI  tORPORAIIOII 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
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Reverse  Cuts  Made 
With  Engraving  ink 

Process  Used  by 
Anaheim  (Cal.) 

Bulletin  Described 

A  simple  way  to  make  a  reverse  cut 
for  newspai)er  use  has  been  devised 
by  Fred  Knowles,  pressman-stereo- 
typer  for  the  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin. 
The  method,  particularly  useful  for 
advertising  make-ready,  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  self-engraving  ink 
described  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
Aug.  12  by  Harry  T.  Gray,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Huron 
(S.  D.)  Evening  Huronite. 

The  process,  step  by  step,  follows: 

Simple  and  Economical 

Set  the  matter  as  it  is  intended  to 
appear  in  the  paper. 

Pull  a  mat  on  the  moulding  machine, 
but  before  running  the  job  under  the 
roller  place  a  piece  of  No.  16  sheet 
metal  over  the  type,  having  the  mat 
paper  between  the  type  and  the  sheet 
metal.  This  will  give  a  very  light 
“positive”  impression  on  the  mat. 

Using  the  self-engraving  ink,  applied 
with  a  small  brush,  fill  in  the  depres¬ 
sions,  or  outline  them,  depending  upon 
the  effect  desired.  Be  careful  to  keep 
the  edges  of  the  ink  work  sharp  and 
distinct.  If  black  printing  is  desired, 
fill  in  the  portions  desired  to  stand 
out;  if  outline  letters  are  sought,  ink 
in  around  the  letters.  Allow  the  ink  to 
dry  thoroughly,  which  will  take  but  a 
few  minutes.  Using  a  piece  of  fine 
sand  paper,  smooth  the  inked  surfaces 
down  even  with  the  surface  of  the  mat 
paper. 

The  cast  now  may  be  made,  just  as 
though  the  piece  of  work  were  an 
ordinary  mat.  When  the  hot  type 
metal  comes  in  contact  with  the  ink 
the  heat  causes  the  ink  to  expand 
rapidly.  The  result  is  a  first-rate  re¬ 
verse  cut. 

This  method  requires  no  artist,  and 
mats  from  an  advertising  service  may 
be  set  in  wherever  desired. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  not  have  saved  the  Gray  formula 
it  is  repeated  here: 

Add  a  pinch  of  engraver’s  dragon’s 
blood  (a  red  rosin)  to  a  half  ounce  of 
sodium  silicate  (commonly  known  as 
water  glass).  Stir  the  mixture  imtil 
smooth,  then  thin  to  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency  with  red  ink  of  the  sort  used 
for  writing  fluid.  The  use  of  the  ink  is 
merely  to  add  a  color  easy  to  apply. 


Above  Is  a  reverse  cut  made  by  the  Anaheim  Bulletin 


Plant  Modernized 

Coney  Island  Times  Adds  Press, 
Other  Equipment 

Complete  modernization  of  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  Coney  Island 
Times,  New  York,  was  the  gift  of  its 
owner,  the  Associated  Publications, 
chain  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Long  Island,  recently,  as  the 
Times  celebrated  its  42nd  year. 

Since  its  acquisition  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Publications  from  the  Stratton 
family  two  years  ago,  the  Coney  Is¬ 
land  Times  has  known  its  most  pros¬ 
perous  era. 

The  two-story  building  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  amusement  area  which 
was  shared  by  the  Times,  now  has 
been  remodeled  for  complete  occu¬ 
pancy  by  the  paper. 

Its  lower  floor  now  is  devoted  to 
composing  and  press  rooms,  and  its 
upper  floor  to  offices. 

Now  Fluorescent  Lighting 

The  entire  mechanical  department 
is  lit  by  a  system  of  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  the  Trylon 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Brooklyn. 

To  aid  the  flat-bed  Duplex  news¬ 
paper  press  which  has  been  producing 
the  Times,  a  Goss  Cox-O-Type  flat¬ 
bed  press  has  been  added. 

A  Model  14  Linotype  has  been 
added  to  the  battery  of  typesetting 
machines. 

The  job  printing  department  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  Diamond  power  cutter.  A 
heavy  duty  Miller  saw,  router  and  jig 
has  been  added. 

In  addition  to  the  Coney  Island 
Times,  the  Associated  Publications,  of 
which  Bert  Heller  is  executive  pub¬ 
lisher,  also  owns  the  Williamsburg 
News  (Brooklyn) ;  the  West  End  Jour¬ 
nal  (Brooklyn);  the  Bayside  Times 
(Long  Island);  the  Broadway-Flush- 
ing  Times  (Queens);  and  the  Little 
Neck-Dougleston  Times  (Long  Is¬ 
land). 


7,400  Contest  Entries 

Approximately  7,400  printing  stu¬ 
dents — more  than  ever  before — ^have 
written  essays  for  the  Fourth  Annual 
IPI  Essay  Contest,  sponsored  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Guild.  The  best  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  from  each  of  the  302  schools 
entered  in  the  contest  are  now  being 
evaluated  by  the  jury.  Harry  L.  Gage 
is  chairman  of  the  jury. 

In  New  Quarters 

After  occupying  its  former  quarters 
for  11  years  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Southside  Virginia  News,  a  weekly,  re¬ 
cently  moved  into  a  larger  building. 
Floor  space  is  more  than  doubled.  The 
weekly  is  edited  and  owned  by  W.  P. 
McGuire,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
Times  and  more  recently  editor  of 
Boys’  Life,  the  Boy  Scout  magazine 
and  The  American  Boy. 

DAILY  25  YEARS  OLD 

The  Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News 
observed  its  25th  anniversary  Nov.  28 
with  a  54-page  special  edition,  featur¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  paper  and  its 


part  in  the  civic  welfare  of  the  c®. 
munity.  The  News  was  founded  v- 
the  late  Howard  Bratton  and  C  j 
Hunt,  now  vice-president  and  genai 
manager  of  the  paper.  Mrs.  Howa.- 
Bratton  became  president  and  p®! 
Usher  of  the  News  upon  the  death 
her  husband  in  1926. 

New  Combination 

One  of  the  latest  duplex-dispfci 
combinations  made  available  by  4e 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  a 
30-point  Memphis  Extra  Bold  (hr' 
densed  with  30-point  Bodoni  E:;; 
Condensed — caps,  figures  and  poim 
An  example  follows: 

ABCDEFGHS 

ABCDEFGH5 

Heads  Lilho  Group 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  boani . 
governors  of  the  Young  Lithographs 
Association,  New  York,  Alfrrf 
Rode,  Jr.,  of  Rode  &  Brand,  was  elec 
president,  and  George  Schlegel  ffl . 
the  Schlegel  Lithographic  Compa; 
was  elected  vice-president.  Mr.  R;-; 
Jr.,  succeeds  W.  Stuart  Powers » 
has  left  the  industry  to  join  Time. 


Expanding  Plant 

The  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Weirs 
started  construction  of  a  two-? 
building  connecting  its  main  build: 
with  a  structure  in  the  rear,  forme 
occupied  in  part  by  the  Delbn: 
Press,  Inc.  The  new  building  t. 
largely  increase  the  space  availa 
for  the  mechanical  departments. 
J.  Case  &  Son  are  the  architects. 


New  Technique 


Sells  Old  Mats 


Welcome  to  Monomelt! 


Monomelt  Go.  today  joins  advertisers  in 
the  “Equipment  Mart”  section  of  the 
classified  pages.  The  firm’s  copy  will 
appear  there  weekly  on  a  contract  basis. 

In  welcoming  Monomelt,  we  note  that 
this  addition  exactly  triples  the  number 
of  firms  using  the  “Equipment  Mart 
over  last  year.  What  better  testimonial 
as  to  pulling  power? 


A  new  coarse  screen  engraving  tech¬ 
nique  pierfected  by  the  Advertisers 
Photo  Engraving  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  and  identified  as  Ultra  tone, 
is  now  being  presented  to  production, 
art  and  advertising  managers  through 
a  series  of  folders.  With  actual  illus¬ 
trations  produced  on  newsprint,  show¬ 
ing  the  various  stages  of  reproduction 
— original  engraving,  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping — this  promotion  points 
“to  where  the  ordinary  halftone  breaks 
down,”  the  company  says. 

Students  Visit  Plant 

Recently  three  groups  of  engineer¬ 
ing  students — fifty-eight  in  all — from 
Columbia  University  and  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  Polytechnic  Institute  visited  Mer¬ 
genthaler  headquarters.  New  York, 
for  trips  through  the  big  factory  and 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
manufacturing  methods  and  processes 
in  operation  there.  Other  groups  from 
Columbia  are  scheduled  for  visits 
January  9  and  February  8. 


Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
Gets  One  Cent  Each 

For  years  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  junked  its  full  page  mats 
after  keeping  them  on  hand  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Then,  one  day  about 
two  years  ago  a  vegetable  grower 
came  into  the  plant  and  offered  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  small  supply  for  a  penny 
apiece.  He  was  going  to  use  the  dis¬ 
carded  mats  to  make  collars  for  his 
tomato  plants  to  keep  the  cutworms 
from  the  tender  yovmg  stalks. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  inquir¬ 
ing  farmer  who  wished  to  purch^  a 
few  old  mats  gave  Journal  executives 
the  idea  that  here  might  be  a  source 
of  income  which  they  had  overlooked. 
So  they  set  about  to  advertise  the  old 
mats  they  had  formerly  thrown  away 
as  worthless.  To  their  surprise, 
farmers,  gardeners,  poultrymen  and 
others  began  buying  in  varying  quan¬ 
tities  imtil  the  demand  has  reached 
a  point  where  the  Journal  people  have 
no  trouble  in  disposing  old  mats. 


But  such  firms  as  R.  Hoe  &  Go.,  Graphic 
Machinery  Exchange,  Record  Printing 
Go.,  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Go.  and  others 
have  put  it  dow  n  in  writing  to  the  effect 
that. 

The  “Equipment  Mart”  means  results. 

Why  not  find  out  for  yourself?  To  sell 
equipment  and  supplies  to  dailies,  week* 
lies,  and  their  job  shops,  use  the  efficient 
and  economical  “Equipment  Mart.”  Ask 
for  details  today. 

CLASSIFIED  department 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Building  New  York,  N. 


Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  December  9,  1939 


Home-Made  Plant 
Produces  Cuts 


coiitiuned  from  page  I 

on  the  front  of  a  halftone  camera.  It 
dxL  however,  produce  some  pretty 
jood  screen  negatives — in  fact,  all  the 
cuts  made  on  the  homemade  plant  to 
•Jietimeof  this  writing. 

After  making  a  stand  to  hold  the 
whole  contraption  in  one  place,  in- 
jiuding  the  copy  board  which  was  the 
dicing  board,  the  light  situation  was 
«lved  by  using  two  reading  lights 
with  No.  1  photo  flood  lamps  in  them. 
This  served  the  purpose  for  a  start. 

With  the  outfit  set  up  ready  to  use, 
or  try  to  use.  we  pmchased  nonstrip¬ 
ping  film  to  further  the  study  of  dot 
•unnation.  The  first  results  were 
about  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
would  make  a  halftone.  Some  had  no 
dots  at  all  and  some  were  shot  so 
;ight  it  was  hard  to  see  through  them. 
.\11  this,  however,  was  our  own  fault 
oecause,  before  the  screen  setting  and 
stop  diameter  had  been  accurately 
igured  according  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what 
i  negative  looked  like.  It  did  not  pay 
to  hurry.  The  screen  had  a  place  and 
the  stop  had  a  diameter.  Unless  op¬ 
tical  niles  were  adhered  to  the  result 
would  be  nothing.  And  so  after  get¬ 
ting  over  my  anxiousness  to  see  a 
p.alftone  negative,  the  pencil  and  paper 
■were  used  to  see  just  where  the  screen 
ought  to  be  and  what  stop  worked  in 
harmony  with  the  10'®4  inch  lens. 

Steel  Drill  Inserted 
Figuring  on  a  one  to  one  copy  shot, 
the  screen  was  set  as  near  as  possible 
iirough  the  hole  in  the  sub.stitute 
glass  on  the  rear  of  the  camera. 

The  stop  was  then  figured  and  in 
urder  to  get  the  exact  diameter  a  steel 
drill,  the  size  of  the  hole  called  for, 
was  inserted  between  the  leaves  of 
the  diaphragm  and  they  were  then 
closed  on  it.  This  could  not  be  far  off 
as  the  resulting  negatives  were  shot 
correctly  according  to  more  experi¬ 
enced  eyes  than  ours. 

The  outfit  was  able  to  produce 
negatives  which  were  5  x  7  as  the 
•ilm  holder  originally  G'u  x  S'u  had 
khs  to  5  x  7  in  it  so  the  metal  print - 
c  stage  of  the  process  was  next 
ked  at  for  some  manner  of  solu- 

■  :i 

The  whirling  part  of  the  metal  sen- 
'  izing  was  carried  out  over  the  same 

■  ove  used  for  burning  in  and  the 
■  c  was  held  in  a  holder  made  out 

two  wire  coat  hangers.  The  plate 
^  suspended  over  the  stove  and 
'nirled  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  by 
ng  a  50c  eggbeater  drill  available 
*  sny  hardware  store. 

The  actual  printing  of  the  strip  film 
zinc  was  done  in  a  regular  photo- 

■  "Phic  printing  frame  with  a  No.  2 

flood  lamp  in  a  large  I'eflector. 
Having  a  fancy,  purely  personal 
d  blind,  for  the  pretty  blue  cuts 
seen  in  some  of  our  finer  ad  jobs, 
■d  top  Was  decided  on  as  the  metal 
^■•nting  sensitizer.  This  proved  nearly 
'■Mstrous  as  Maine  weather  and  cold 
'P  do  not  mix  in  the  hands  of  an 
'^■'teur.  It  would  not  stay  on  long 
a  shallow  first  bite  in  the 

Hot  top  had  been  looked  on  by 
-■c  inexperienced  eyes  as  being  quite 
'Ublesome.  especially  the  burning  in 
^  there  was  not  a  gas  stove  in 
|c  dark  room.  But  apparently  hot 
P  was  the  only  solution  providing 

were  to  be  any  cuts  made. 

Kerosene  Stove  Used 
®  got  some  hot  top  and  the  burn- 
n  fk*'  ‘^^*'i'i®d  out.  later  on.  on 
*^~burner  kerosene  stove  that 
exactly  the  most  efficient 
a  ail  ui**'  world  but  all  there  was 
®  'e.  Considerable  trouble  was 


experienced  with  burning-in  as  the 
proper  color,  having  never  been  seen 
to  any  extent,  was  new  and,  there¬ 
fore,  hard  to  recognize.  Enamel 
trouble  soon  cleared  up  because  after 
sufficient  burning-in,  the  enamel 
stayed  on  through  all  manner  of 
scrubbing  in  the  etching. 

After  much  experimenting  with  dot 
formation,  stop  diameter  figuring,  and 
metal  printing,  the  actual  process  was 
started  to  see  just  what  manner  of 
halftone  could  be  made  on  this  S32 
junk  pile  halftone  plant. 

One  of  the  resulting  halftones  can 
be  seen  with  this  article.  Professional 
engravers  can  find  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  regarding  contrast  and 
proper  reproduction  of  middle  tones, 
but  remembering  the  tools  used  in  the 
process  and  the  manner  in  which 
every  operation  had  to  be  carried  out. 
this  so-called  “wild  goose  chase" 
proved  to  be  quite  interesting. 

Managing  Editor  Frank  L.  Bass  of 
the  Bangor  Daily  Commercial  wa.s 
very  pleased  with  the  entire  results 
as  was  City  ETditor  B.  Morton  Havey. 

As  for  the  question  of  sending  work 
outside  or  doing  it  in  the  paper’s  own 
plant,  the  whole  experiment  has  given 
a  decidedly  different  viewpoint  to  the 


owners.  With  the  coming  of  the  New 
Year  it  is  expected  that  the  Commer¬ 
cial  will  make  changes  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  situation  that  will  tend  to  better 
its  service  to  the  general  public  buy¬ 
ing  the  paper. 

In  conclusion,  there  might  some¬ 
where  be  another  photographer  want¬ 
ing  to  experiment  along  the  same 
lines. 

If  you  are  interested,  go  ahead 
and  do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  it  can't 
be  done.  It  can  be. 

Remember  that  90^  of  every  photo¬ 
mechanical  operation  from  start  to 
finish  is  up  to  the  operator,  not  the 
equipment. 

All  you  need  is  the  real  desire. 
After  all,  it  is  possible  to  go  places 
in  either  a  wheelbarrow  or  an  ex¬ 
pensive  car  but  the  main  thing  is  to 
^et  there. 

New  Metal  Feeder 

Intertype  has  announced  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  metal  feeder  with  single¬ 
pig  capacity.  1 1  is  claimed  for  this 
new  metal  feeder  that  it  has  all  the 
rdvantages  of  Intertype’s  two-pig 
fieder  except  in  its  capacity  while  it 
sells  for  about  balf  the  price  of  the 
larger  one. 


School  of  Proving 

A  school  of  proving  for  employes 
of  any  Vandercoook  or  Hacker- 
equipped  plant  has  been  opened  by 
Vandercook  &  Sons,  Chicago.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  school  is  to  develop  a 
definite  knowledge  of  efficient  proving 
metht  ds,  and  to  show  how  proper 
proving  can  serve  to  si>eed  up  print¬ 
ing  operations,  according  to  E.  O. 
Vandercook,  general  manager.  O.  C. 
Gefken,  printing  engineer,  is  in  charge 
of  the  school.  Employes  are  eligible 
for  instruction,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Applications  can  be  made  by- 
employers  to  Vandercook  School  of 
Proving,  900  N.  Kilpatrick  Ave., 
Chicago. 


C.  C.  Holy  Promoted 

Charles  M.  Westerfield.  Linotype 
sales  representative  in  Iowa,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  improve 
his  physical  condition.  Cliff  C.  Holy, 
who  for  five  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Mid-West  Mergenthaler  organi¬ 
zation,  has  taken  over  Mr.  Wester- 
field’s  territory  and  is  making  his 
headquarters  in  Des  Moines. 


21  Reasons 


•  .  . and 
only  with 

LUDLOW 

can  you  gain 
all  these 
advantages 


Set  in  ludlov\  Rddiant  family 


why  LUDLOW  leads  in 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Quality 

•  Type  supply  that  never  runs  out 

•  Up-to-the-minute  typeface  designs 

•  Wide  selection  of  laces— full  size  range 

•  No  worn  or  broken  letters 

•  Used  effectively  by  any  competent  compositor 

•  Instant  change  of  size  and  face 

•  Faster  setting  — matrix  “gathering” 

•  Easy  alignment  of  different  sizes 

•  Rapid  and  easy  spacing 

•  Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 

•  Recasting  slugs  for  repeated  copy 

•  Self-quadding  and  self-centering 

•  Long  lines  with  single  justification 

•  Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 

•  Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 

•  Accuracy  in  height  to  paper 

•  Forms  once  corrected  stay  correct 

•  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 

•  No  cost  for  type  making 

•  Economy  of  floor  space 

•  Low-cost  display  composition 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyhourn  Avenue  •  •  Chicago,  Illinois 


! 


Bine  Streak 

Ll]\OTYPES 

Have  just  been 
purchased 
by 

Boston 

Herald  -  Traveler 


LINOTYPE 


This  significant  step  in  the  modernization  of  the  Herald -Traveler 
composing  room  includes  23  Model  31s  and  6  Model  29s 


A-P-L  Poster  Bodoni  and  Linotype  Bodoni  Bold 


